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HEADLINERS 


- [ts swimming time again—did 

you knowit? Pages 28 and 29 

will make you drop everything 
and hurry to the beach 


































IS any girl safe—when we shrink 

from telling girls the dangers 
they may meet in this world 
which appears so fair to youth? 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
answers the question on page 70 
in a dramatic chapter of her 
greatest serial 











OUT of the ten million school- 

boys of this country, one- 
fourth are low grade morons and 
one-fourth are exceptionally bril- 
liant. Your son may be in either 
class. Page 63 will show you how 
to find out 
































ARE you set apart for mother- 

hood? Perhaps it never 
occurred to you—but after you 
have read Anne Shannon Mon- 
roe’s article on page 30, you will 
have no doubt 










‘THE: terrible Bolsheviks and 

socialists have had a lot of | 
publicity. As I. A. R. Wylie | 
sees them, on page 23—naive, 
futile, and absolutely without a 
sense of humor—they are a new 
study in pathos 



















HAT do you know of the 

country woman? Only 
what you have seen from your 
automobile? Yet the food for 
yourself and your family depends 
upon this woman’s sticking to her 
job. You will meet her on page 
27 as an infinitely worth-while 
acquaintance 



























AMATEUR picnickers can 

find their way into the 
professional class after they have 
studied page 76 


“@(-ONTAGIOUS!” said the 

Rich Man. “Why this 
is the most contagious place I 
ever saw in all my life?” And 
you will catch it, too. See page 
39 for an epidemic of delightful 
foolishness and laughter 
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Sweet Briar College 


Standard College. Students received on certificate and 
examination. Unexcelled climate, out-of-door sports all 
Emitige Watts McVea, A.M., Litt.D., President. 
REGISTRAR. 


by 
year. 2 
For catalogue and views adaress the 


VIRGINIA, Sweet Briar, Box 18. 





>Re ; ; For Young Ladies. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary ffabiishea “1842. 
Term begins Sept. 8th. In_historic Shenandoah Valley. 
Srudents from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years), 
Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression and’ Do- 
mestic Science. . Athletics, gymnasium. Catalog. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. 








) - ed An endowed Pre- 
Chatham Training School on.stre" School 
for Boys offering the essentials of education without the 
frills. Conducted to make men and not money. Necessary 
expenses only $350. New Academic and Gymnasium Build- 
ing costing $70,000. Catalog on request. A.H.CAMDEN, 

VirGIniA, Chatham, Box 106. President. 





/ : For Girls. Lim- 
Randolph-Macon Institute jij t'too. Col. 
lege preparatory and special courses for those not wishing 
to go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and 
Expression.Attractive home life.Gymnasium. Branch of the 
Randolph-Macon System, Rates $500. Catalogue. Address 

VirciniA, Danville. CHas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
For Young Women Box G Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
| stic Science, 
| under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 




































j H 54th | 
For Girls and Young Women. §t" 
Students may enter at any time 
Location: The school is located in the famous 
| Valley of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section 
| note i for its natural scenery and fine winter climate. 
| It is reached by two railroads. An elevation oi 
; 1000 feet insures pure, bracing mountain air. 
| rennis, basket-ball, boating, riding and driving. 
| Notable health record. Not a serious case of 
illness in years. 
The School: $100,000 equipment. Courses of one 
ind two years for high school graduates. Art, Ex- 
p-ession. Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
Special advantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. 
Home Life in Modern School: For years the Semi« 
nary has been a school of marked individuality, 
‘onsisting in its giving the girl home and friends, 
Teedom 0: association with faculty and students, 
|} personal attention to her whole life, to health, man- 
cheracter, as well as to mind, the whole 
aim being to make her a true 
woman. Bishop Vincent, 
founder of Chautauqua, said: 
If the people of the ‘North 
knew what Southern Seminary 
has, you would have double as 
many Students. I do not 
know a school to which I had 
rather send a girl.’’ Booklet. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, | | 
Box 946, Buena Vista, Va. | 














WEST VIRGINIA _ | 


, Wdare H- The Chev School for Girls. 
dt. Hilda S Hall ienlecomal Ea thie Shenandoah 


Valley. College preparatory. Elective Courses. Musicand 
Art. Athletics. Open air classes. Individual instruction. 
#000. Catalog. MARIAH PENDELTON DvuvVAL, Principal. 
x k (Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 
WEsT Vircinta, Charles Town. 
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A Military School = Lewisburg, W. Va. 
An up-to-date boarding school where boys are properly 
taught to meet life’s responsibilities. (Presbyterian.) 
: arge corps of instructors—all college graduates. A quiet, 
me althful location in a bracing mountain climate, 2300 ft. 
alutude, On Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station, Ronce- 


verte. Brick buildings, gymnasium and athletic field. 
Terms $500. For illustrated catalogue address 


Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Principal, Box 19 


























WISCONSIN 











Ht. Jobus Pilitary Academy 
EPISCOPAL 


is a school that appeals to every wide-awake American boy. The romantic interest which 
attaches to the military life stirs his blood and quickens his perceptions, the thoroughness 
of the scholastic work impresses him and trains his mind, the regularity of_the life and the 


splendid physical training give him a strong body and vigorous health. 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Wireless, rowing, 


canoeing, hockey, skating, skiing, trap shooting, swimming, boxing and all track and team sports. 
Early application is imperative to secure admission for the coming school year opening Sep- 


tember 2ist. 


Entries for 1922 now being received. 


For full particulars and catalogue, address 


St. John’s Military Academy, Box 7H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 
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Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. Inthe Mountains near White Sulphur 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 
tude, College preparatory. Elective courses, Two 
years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Expression, Terms $450. Catalog on 
request, Address 

LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Box 84 Lewisburg, W. Va. 








WISCONSIN — 


- Founded 1870. A secondary school 
Kemper Hall tor girls, under the charge of the 
Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North Shore between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. For catalogue address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 

WISCONSIN, Kenosha, Kemper Halli, 








Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 
Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. An accredited 
and standard school for girls 
entrance beginning with the seven h grade. Catalogue S25. 
Miss EttEN C. SaBin, A.M., LL.D., President. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. é 


A six-year course for college | 
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MILITARY 
AND NAVAL 


ACADEMY 


70 Miles 
from Chicago 


College preparatory 

Every improvement in 

sanitation, heating and 

lighting. Fireproof. A 

fixed price covers board, 

tuition, uniforms and all necessary expense including 
pocket money. Limit 20). Early registration neces- 
sary. School maintains annual Summer School and 
Naval Camp. Catalog. Address 

COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. Lake Geneva, Wis. 








: ~ . ‘ For girls from 8 to 15 years of 
} Hillcrest School age. Best home influence. Lim- 


ited number. Individual care. Mental, moral and phys- 
ical development equally cared for. Unusual advantages 
in music. Only bright, healthy children are accepted. 
Miss SARAH M. Davison, Principal. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam. 








| pe = , College-preparatory with 
Wayland Academy Giifeate brivilese. "A 
boys’ school for 75; a girls’ school for 50. Faculty 14. A 
home spirit and Christian atmosphere. High standards. 
Athietics and outdoor recreations. Music department. 
Endowed. Rate $500. Epwin P. Brown, 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, Box HC. Associate Principal. 





SUMMER CAMPS 








WISCONSI 





_ VERMONT 
The Teela-Wooket Camps rier apd Jee 


under 20. Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle horses, 
free riding and thorough instruc.ion in horsemanship. A 300 
acre “* Wonderland" in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
Write for booklet Mr. AND Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 


If you do not find— 


4 - = . for Girls. Powers Lake, 
W etomachek Camps Wisconsin. Under the 
management ot The Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education. Junior and Senior Camps, July and August 
for girls, ages 9 to22. A strong force of trained counselors, 
References required. Write for booklet. REGISTRAR. 

ILLINoIs, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box G. 


in these pages the particular type of school or camp you are seeking or 
one in the locality you prefer, please write us and we shall be glad to assist 
you in getting in touch witha school or camp meeting your requirements. 


Please state the type of school or camp desired, the age of the prospective 
pupil or camper, the approximate locality preferred, en estimate of the 


charges you wish to pay, etc. 


Director, the School Department 
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What 


the Editor 





Has to Say 


The Sins of the Fathers Will Find the Children Out 


has been and will be a daily cable report saying 

that so many hundreds or thousands must be 

added to the long-since appalling total of deaths 
caused by the Chinese famine. The bounty of America 
has been sufficient to save millions from almost certain 
death—for a death that is almost certain unless the 
bounty is jong continued or rain comes in time to make 
the next planting a success instead of the failure that the 
last three crops have been. For months and months 
the skies have withheld the life-giving water from a 
thirsty land, and the hope of bread has died again and 
again as seed-time has passed with the fields dusty or 
baked as in an oven. God sleeps, say the stricken ones, 
meaning whatever deity they worship; but God can not 
change the laws that he has made and that China has 
broken, down to the last jot and tittle. 


Why China Is a Famine Land 


O less an authority than the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture gives the ruthless destruction of their 
forests by the Chinese as a reason why famine and 
plague today hold that nation in their sinister grip. 
They have broken the law; they must pay, as we must 
pay if we continue with our ruthless destruction of our 
forests. Everywhere the trees are going; north, south, 
east, and west the eye can now reach for miles where 
only a few years ago woodland sufficient for the needs of 
nature and the needs of man ringed one round about. 
No ill effect is as yet apparent over any wide district, 
but it is bound to come, for denudation, wherever prac- 
tised, whether in Ohio or China, leaves naked soil. 
Floods and erosion follow, and when the soil is gone, men 
must go also, and the process does not take long. For- 
ests not only play an important part in the distribution 
of mankind over the earth’s surface, they deeply affect 
the spiritual, physical, and economic life of any people. 
A nation that recklessly wastes its heritage of natural 
resources in its scramble for the pleasures of riches faces 
ultimate poverty and decadence. 


NOR months past and for months to come there 


Once Forests, Now Wastes 


"THE warnings given by the history of any land or 
people are ignored by other lands and peoples at 
their own peril. This is China’s history: In the prov- 
inces of Honan, Shensi, and Chihli, an area of approx- 
imately one hundred thousand square miles, many mil- 
lions are starving or are being kept alive by charity. 
The immediate causes of the famine were disastrous 
floods followed by long periods of drought, which re- 
sulted in the failure of three successive crops. Both 
floods and drought were accentuated by the lack of trees. 
The Great Plains of eastern China, the earliest home of 
the Chinese people, was once a land of forests. These 
gave way, centuries ago, to agriculture. The mountain 
plateaus of central China have also, within a few hundred 
years, been utterly devastated of tree growth, the smallest 
saplings yielding to the need of a crowded people. No 
attempt at either natural or artificial reforestation has 
‘been made, and as a result the water rushes off the naked 
slopes in floods, gullying away the mountainsides, causing 
rivers to run muddy with yellow soil—the garden soil 
of millions floating out to sea. 

This lack of forest cover has made possible many of 
the factors that have brought disaster to millions of 
people of China this year. The tree-covered mountains 


formerly absorbed a considerable portion of the annual 
rainfall and let it escape by slow, regular seepage during 
Now that there are no trees, shrubs, 


the dry season. 


or even grass to restrain the rainfall, the streams that 
formerly were narrow and deep, and supplied an abun- 
dance of clear water the year round, have become broad 
and shallow, with slender currents of muddy water, 
which, when it rains, swell to roaring torrents that bring 
disaster and destruction everywhere. ‘‘Beware of the 
mountain water,” read signs in many canyons of China, 
posted as a warning to travelers against the sudden rise 
of torrents during storms. 


** China’s Sorrow”’ 


‘THE Hwang Ho or Yellow River, which drains a large 
part of the famine districts, flows through what was 
once a rich, fertile valley, its tributary hills well wooded. 
Today it is a broad moving quicksand, with a small 
amount of water most of the year, but when the floods 
come down from the naked hills the whole face of the 
landscape may be changed. In 1886 this river, which is 
known as ‘‘China’s Sorrow,” flooded some 20,000 square 
miles of the most densely populated lands, wiped out 
thousands of villages and towns, and drowned 2,000,000 
people. 

Water courses have also changed, rivers have become 
uncontrollable, and the water level of the country has 
been lowered perceptibly. In consequence, the unfortu- 
nate people see their crops wither and die for lack of 
water when it is most needed. In many parts of China, 
it is said, these factors, combined with uncertain mois- 
ture conditions, make seven years out of every ten more 
or less years of famine. Human folly and short-sighted- 
ness have thus made a country fertile enough to support 
Over 50,000,000 people into a place where man must 
ever be haunted by fear of starvation and destruction. 


The Lesson For Us 


HE lesson of what deforestation means is one which 
mankind has had many opportunities to learn. It 
can learn it now in the parched acres of China where 
millions have three times sowed without reaping, where 
the pitiless skies leer brazenly down at a starving people. 
The Chinese masses are ignorant and have not read 
history; they should be pitied and helped. What will 
our children’s children say of us if we do not soon call 
a halt to methods that we know are leading us straight 
toward bankruptcy? Many of our Western mountains 
are as bare as the hills of China; they lie naked to the 
sterms. If all our mountains become like that, America 
will hardly be worth inheriting. A conservation plank 
is in the platform of the League of Women Voters. 
Whether Leaguers or not, let’s help them fight for it. 


All’s Not Well on the Potomac 


ANOTHER month has passed, and no action has been 
taken on the Sheppard-Towner Bill in either Senate 
or House. The sponsors of the bill, the Children’s 
Bureau, the millions of men and women who would 
welcome a speedy enactment of the bill, are impotent 
in the face of indifference and of active opposition on the 
part of a few individuals and organizations that argue 
against an assumption of states’ rights by the govern- 
ment, and picture a socialistic government as the logical 
result of thus caring for mothers and babies. If you think 
states’ rights are more important than mothers’ rights, 
that the socialistic argument is worthy of credence, you, 
of course, won’t urge your men at Washington to support 
the bill. But if you see this bill as merely a bill of rights 
for little helpless bits of humanity you will send to Wash- 
ington some messages that will be understood. Now is the 
time tosend them.  Wyri1am FREDERICK BIGELOW 











RED GERANIUMS 
By Martha Haskell Clark 


Decoration by John Richard Flanagan 


Life did not bring me silken gowns, 

Nor jewels for my hair, 

Nor sight of gabled, foreign towns 

In distant countries fair, 
But I can glimpse, beyond my pane, a green and friendly hill, 
And red geraniums aflame upon my window sill. 


The brambled cares of everyday, 

The tiny, humdrum things, 

May bind my feet when they would stray, 

But still my heart has wings 
While red geraniums are bloomed against my window-glass, 
And low above my green-sweet hill the gipsy wind-clouds pass. 


And if my dreamings ne’er come true, 

The brightest and the best, 

But leave me lone my journey through, 

I'll set my heart at rest, 
And thank Thee, God, for home-sweet things, a green and friendly hill, 
And red geraniums aflame upon my window-sill. 
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Of all the Bolshevik stories since Russia boiled 
over, this is the funniest—and the most pathetic 


Lord 


Bolshevtkh and 


Lady Circumstance 


A. R. Wylie 


By I. 


HEIR platform was a donkey- 
cart, and the donkey attached 
to it appeared to be the only 
prosperous member of the party. 
The little, elderly man who read fiercely 
from a pamphlet had a gentle, care-worn 
face with a puff of white whisker on either 
cheek, and he was so thin that the sleeves 
of his shabby coat flapped about his arms 
like a scarecrow’s. The girl beside him was 
thin, too, and delicate-looking as the 
slender flame in the lantern which she 
held up for him to read by. She wore a 
gray, knitted jumper—not very well 
knitted, though one felt she must have 
tried hard—and an old tweed skirt, into 
the pocket of which one hand was thrust 
boyishly. Her fair, straight hair had 
been bobbed, and her peaked, young face 
peered out from its austere lines with an 
unconscious pathos. She looked like a 
medieval page who had fallen on evil days. 
Every now and again she coughed, 
irrepressibly, apologetically, as though she 
tvas ashamed of such foolishness—a dry, 
painful little cough. 
Around these there were grouped several 
small boys, needy individuals with the 


morose eyes of perpetual grievance, jocose 
youths, and five very earnest young men, 
the foremost of whom, in a Norfolk coat 
and baggy trousers, carried a banner on 
which was inscribed passionately, 
“Workers of the World, Unite!”’ 

On the outskirts of the gathering stood a 
policeman and a handsome individual 
ferociously bearded and _ ostentatiously 
disreputable. His fur cap, jersey, and 
trousers thrust into military boots sug- 
gested a cross between an Apache and a 
Cossack, and he was tall enough to over- 
look every one in front of him. Once at 
least the girl in the cart glanced in his 
direction, and a faint color came into her 
cheeks, and her lips meved with a pathetic, 
difficult beginning of a smile. 

‘““Comrades,”’ said the little man, stab- 
bing the air with his pamphlet, ‘‘we 
mustn’t be faint-hearted—we mustn’t let 
our gentler feelings get the better of us. 
If it is necessary, we must raze Bucking- 
ham Palace to the ground, hang the vam- 
pire bourgeoisie to the lamp-posts, line 
the bloated capitalists who grind the 
faces of the proletariat against the walls 
of Westminster. For what are a few 


Illustrated by 


Dean Cornwell 


thousand lives compared to the liberation 
of a people? Long live the Revolution! 
Long live the British Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic! Hurrah, hurrah!” 

The earnest young men cheered solemnly. 
Various persons exclaimed, “We will!” 
and “Hang the lot of ’em!’’ and the 
policeman’s face puckered with the polite 
suppression of a yawn. 

The orator drew himself to his full 
height. ‘Comrades, to conclude this 
wonderful meeting, let us sing the Inter- 
nationale!” 

Only a few members of the audience 
appeared to know the words. The girl 
led with a piping treble; the rest hummed. 
Lord Henry Tudor removed his fur cap 
and sang in Russian to the policeman’s 
infinite disgust. 

To explain Lord Henry and the fur cap, 
it is necessary to refer briefly to Comrade 
Lovonsky, Chief Commissioner to the 
Red Army operating in Siberia. Now 
nobody, not even his worst enemy, had 
ever accused Comrade Lovonsky of 
harboring a sense of humor. Repeatedly 
he had testified to his belief in the brother- 
hood of man by pumping lead into anv 





The minute Lord Henry entered the room he realized how bad things 


were. 


one who disagreed with his fraternal meth- 
ods, and this without the quiver of an eye- 
lid. Moreover, he knew that he was ab- 
solutely ia the right always, a fact which 
should surely relieve him from the least 
taint of suspicion. And yet it is difficult 
to believe that when he captured Lord 
Henry trying to shave himself in a muddy 
trench, kissed him on both cheeks, gave 
him a bath and a suit of his own clothes, 
he did not foresee the results of his action 
and chuckie over them—maliciously, at 
any rate. 

Six mouths later, Lord Henry, as an 
exchanged priscner, returned home. He 
arrived at Paddington still wearing Com- 
tade Lovonsky’s favorite costume, padded 
With propaganda leaflets, and a beard. 
Peters, his old valet, met him but showed 


“It’s all over,’”’ Mr. Loveday said. 


“Let the tyrants rejoice”’ 


no astonishment. He had been in the 
family all his life, and he knew his busi- 
ness. 

“Tf your Lordship will wait, I will get 
the luggage out of the van,” he said. 

“You can’t, comrade,” Lord Henry 
retorted, not without triumph. ‘That’s 
all I’ve got.” 

He produced a knapsack of which Peters 
respectfully took possession. 

Lord Henry protested. ‘No, that won’t 
do at all, Peters. I’ve done with that kind 
of thing. We’re men and brothers. Every 
one who works with his hands for the 
common welfare is my equal.” 

“Your Lordship will find the car waiting 
at the barrier,’ Peters interposed. ‘“‘Her 
Ladyship thought you might like to drive 
down after the long train journey. There 


are sandwiches and coffee in the luncheon 
basket.” 

Peters was several years older than 
Lord Henry, who happened unfortunately 
to be merely twenty-two, and he had an 
air of authority which comes from long 
service with the best people. And any- 


how you can not explain the principles of 
communism properly on a railway plat- 


form. Lord Henry followed Peters and 
his knapsack with a strong sense of griev- 
ance and was painfully aware that a 
press-man had taken his photograph and 
that several people were smiling at him. 

It is hard to be smiled at, especially 
when you are twenty-two and know that 
you know everything about the only 
things worth knowing about. Lord Henry 
had seen the shores of his native land 
through a mist of tears. He had come 
back to his own people, bringing them 
help and encouragement in their desperate 
struggle against their oppressors. He 
would take his place with them at the 
barricades, and his blood would mingle 
with their blood as it streamed in the 
gutters of Whitehall. Lord Henry knew 
that there were barricades, because Com- 
rade Lovonsky had told him so, and what 
Comrade Lovonsky said either was true 
or had to be true in the shortest possible 
time. He saw himself as a messenger 
carrying a torch, lighted at the sacred 
fires of Leninism with his own hands. 

It was all very disappointing. Peters 
was disappointing. The Rolls-Royce, 
with young Saunders, who had served as 
his batman throughout the war, at the 
wheel, wore its familiar air of aloof and 
unconscious superiority. There were evi- 
dently no barricades in the neighborhood 
of Paddington. The country into which 
they slid at the rate of sixty miles an hour 
was lush and green with that almost 
fiery vividness of an English spring. 
The church towers shepherded drowsy, 
good-humored villages. The children 
playing on the commons waved cheerfully 
and unresentfully to his magnificence. 
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There was an air of general friendliness— 
exasperating friendliness. 

Within thirty miles Lord Henry had 
dropped from the position of an inspired 
evangelist to that of an embittered 
pessimist. It must be remembered that 
above all things he was a kindly young 
man. He could not bear to see people 
unhappy, and he had seen nothing else 
for six months. Moreover, he was an 
aristocrat, and between an aristocrat and 
a Bolshevik the distance is a mere nothing 
at all—the step from one extreme to 
another—since both are essentially quix- 
otic and ready to die any moment for their 
worst prejudices. So that Lord Henry’s 
feelings were natural if not logical. He 
hated everything, but more than anything 
he hated the contented and prosperous 
people who marred his progress. He 
hated the lodge-keeper who curtsied and 
beamed ecstatically as the Rolls-Royce 
glided under the portcullis. -He hated 
the peacocks sunning themselves on the 
great Jawn, and most of all, Castle 
Mervyn’s ancient, siege-scarred battle- 
ments. What had the peasants been 
thinking of, he asked passionately, to 
leave that symbol of a monstrous féudal- 
ism standing? 


ADY FREDERICA welcomed her son 

in the music-room. She was forty-five, 
as charming and unsatisfactory as a handful 
of gray mist transfused with sunlight. 
People who fell in love with her—and they 
were legion—fell into a cloud of fuzzy 
woolliness from which they never properly 
extricated themselves. Earnest people 
who tried to nail her down to any definite 
subject or point of view discovered sud- 
denly that the nail and their material 
had alike dissolved into vapor. It says 
something for their perseverance, and 
Lady Federica’s power of suggesting 
something where nothing was, that they 
always went on trying. 

Lady. Frederica was quite beautifully 
delighted with Lord Henry in spite of the 
fact that for six months she had been 
conversing with him through the friendly 
medium of a certain ‘Little Susan,” 
who assured her that he was very happy 
in his new home. He had even sent cheery 
messages from his father, Lord Robert, 
who had “passed over” ten years before 
under rather regrettable circumstances, 
and altogether, to any one but Lady 
Frederica, his reappearance would have 
been distinctly disconcerting. 

“T felt all along you would come back, 
darling,” she said, pouring out tea tenderly. 
“‘T was sure there were kind people among 
even those nasty Russians and that you 
would bring out the best in them. Such a 
beautiful, comforting thought! And now 
vou’ve come back to take all the care from 
my poor old shoulders, you don’t know 
how happy I am.” 

“T think, mother,” said Lord Henry, 
putting down a Sévres teacup as though 
it had been a serpent, “that it would be 
kinder to tell you the truth at once. I 
don’t want to leave you under an illusion. 
I am changed.” 

“T can see that, Henry, dear.” 

“T went away a bigoted, selfish member 
of a despicable class. I have come back 
a member of the proletariat—a revolu- 
tionist—a Bolshevik!’’ 

“Isn’t that wonderful!” 
Frederica. “SoamI!” 


said Lady 


Lord Henry stared at her gloomily. 
“You! What do you mean, mother?” 

“Why, I’ve changed too, Henry. Don’t 
you notice it? I’m a Bolshevik. We all 
are round here. It’s quite the rage. We 
had a man down only last week to speak 
for us—such a dear creature with such 
beautiful hair!—and we have meetings 
every week in the parish workroom.” 

“Mother,” interrupted Lord Henry 
passionately, “how can you _ pretend, 
living as you are in this place, surrounded 
by a luxury won for you by the blood and 
sweat of thousands of down-trodden 
slaves!” 

“But, Henry, I can’t help myself. I 
have tried. But it seems that I can’t get 
rid of Mervyn without an Act of Parlia- 
ment—you couldn’t yourself, dear—and 
even the money is tied up. Disgraceful, 
isn’t it? I tried to get the villagers to 
rise against their oppressors and burn the 
place down or turn it into the headquarters 
of the Local Soviet or something like that, 
but you can’t think how slack they are, 
dear. Besides, as I’m one of the leading 
members, it’s a little awkward, isn’t it? 
No one to rise against, you know—except 
Peters, of course, who is terribly reac- 
tionary. But then his mother is on the 
village Sewing Committee, and they 
wouldn’t do anything to him!” 

““Good Lord!” said Lord Henry bit- 
terly. 

“But perhaps, dear, now that you have 
come home, we can think of something.” 


| Bye HENRY fought with his environ- 
ment for a fortnight. He tramped 
the countryside. He held meetings at- 
tended chiefly by the County, who agreed 
warmly with everything he said, adding 
that the Government was rotten, the coun- 
try going to the dogs, and that they only 
wished they could get Lenin over to scare 
the land-workers into doing a square 
day’s work. The sooner the better. And 
of course Lord Henry would join the 
Hunt? 

The villagers were more apathetic. 
It seemed they didn’t care much for 
foreign-sounding doctrines, and they had 
a grotesque affection for the castle. It 
had always been there. They liked the 
look of it. And besides it brought a lot of 
tourists and rich Americans. 

Probably Lady Frederica’s sympathetic 
understanding constituted the breaking 
point. At the end of the fortnight Lord 
Henry repacked his knapsack. His last 
effort was made on the reactionary 
Peters. 

“You're a man of intelligence; you 
ought to be ashamed! It’s degrading, 
kowtowing to a lot of good-for-nothings. 
It’s servile.” 

“T knows my place, your Lordship.” 

“Rot. I tell you, Peters, we’re equals.” 

“Tf you'll excuse me, your Lordship, 
I knows better.”’ 

“Oh, you do, do you? 
mean?” 

“T mean, I knows my own business,” 
said Peters, looking Lord Henry squarely 
in the eye. 

Lord Henry crimsoned. Some ancient, 
tyrannical spirit flared up in him. ‘“ You’re 
—you’re a most impertinent fellow,” 
he stammered. And stormed out of the 
ancestral gates forever. 

So much for Lord Henry and the fur 


cap. 
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" ["s no good,” said the little, elderly 

orator sadly. ‘‘She can’t. She's 
tired. It’s been too much for her. No, 
don’t do that!”” He addressed the young 
man in the Norfolk coat who was poking 
the donkey in the rear with the point of 
his banner. “It’s unkind. I know she 
would if she could, wouldn’t you, Jeannette? 
Of course you would!”’ 

“She won't,” said the young man 
bitterly. “Just won’t.” 

“You’re harsh in your judgment, Mac- 
dougal. Very harsh. Jeannette has always 
been a good friend to us.” 

But he was plainly worried. The donkey 
stood four-square on its delicate, obstinate 
hoofs and disregarded them all. It had 
indeed an exasperating air of complete 
wellbeing as though nothing, let alone a 
biting east wind and nasty drizzle, could 
affect its perfect detachment from the 
troubles of this world. Meantime it and 
the cart to which it was attached blocked 
the narrow street, and the policeman had 
informed them several times they would 
have to move on, without however ex- 
pressing any opinion as to how it was to be 
done. 

The girl with the bobbed hair coughed. 
She stood with her hand thrust in her 
pocket and regarded the situation pa- 
tiently. Evidently that sort of thing often 
happened, and there was nothing she could 
do about it. It would just have to work 
itself out in its own way. But her detach- 
ment was quite different from the donkey’s. 
It was a sort of resignation. ‘The wind 


* whipped her hair from her pinched, young 


face and tossed it up over the knitted cap. 
The rain soaked through the painstaking 
jumper. Her lips were blue, and she shiv- 
ered so that her teeth chattered, but she 
did not seem to know that she was cold 
or uncomfortable. That state of things 
was too common, probably, for her to 
notice it. 


O Lord Henry, the last fragment of 
the crowd long since scattered by the 
storm to the surrounding public houses, 


she was almost intolerably pathetic. 
He wanted to put his arm round her 
and protect her—knock somebody down 
because of her. She made him so indig- 
nant that he had the greatest difficulty 
in not smacking the policeman’s placid 
face. He was sorry for the little, elderly 
man, too, but Macdougal irritated him— 
he did not know quite why. He seemed 
at once obstinate and feckless. 

“The main point about the situation,” 
said Lord Henry, completely out of pa- 
tience, “is not that the donkey won't 
or can’t, but that it doesn’t. Leave it to 
me.” 

He had never spoken to them before, 
but the two men left it to him at once with 
a child-like air of having known all along 
that sooner or later some grown-up oF 
other would come along to help them out 
of the mess. 

“Tt’s awfully nice of you,” the girl said, 
“but I don’t see what any one can do with 
a donkey like that. Nobody ever got tne 
better of Jeannette.” 

“T wouldn’t try,” Lord Henry returned. 
“T know donkeys.” 

He unharnessed the animal deftly and 
pushed the reins into Macdougal’s hands, 
gave it an unexpected and hearty thwack 
on the hindquarters, whereat Jeannette at 
once vacated the shafts and resumed her 
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“(COMRADE MARXINE,” said Lord Henry, ‘can’t we just be happy? Do you know 
I’ve run away too—left the jolly old Soviet to look after itself—just to be near you— be- 
cause I love you—* Her hard-drawn breath grew still. He knew that she was listenizg tensely 
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attitude of pensive complacency, though 
not without an appraising glance in the 
direction of the aggressor. 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” the little elderly 
man said earnestly. ‘‘I can’t bear it. I’m 
sure Jeannette does her best.” 

“Tt was a caress,”’ Lord Henry explained. 
‘Jeannette understood.” 

He set himself in the shafts and looked at 
the girl with a smile which suggested the 
kind of boy he had been before he had 
grown a beard and the iron had entered 
into his soul. 

““Which way home?” he asked. 

The girl laughed. It was evident 
the laugh took her by surprise. 7t was 
husky from long disuse and ended in a 
cough. But at heart it was the righi sort. 
“You can’t,” she said. 

“T can, and I will. I’m not Jeannette.” 

“Really, dearest,”’ the little elderly man 
interposed, “‘if this gen—if our comrade 
will be so kind, it seems the best way.. I’m 
sure Jeannette will follow.” 

“T could have done that myself,” Mac- 
dougal remarked gloomily. 

“Well, you didn’t. The idea belongs to 
the patentee.” 

“In a capitalist state—yes,’’ Macdougal 
admitted. ‘‘Under the communistic sys- 
tem it belongs to the community.” 

Lord Henry agreed with him entirely, 
but the drizzle had become a downpour, 
an the girl was not even a medieval page 
homeless in the wrong century, but a for- 
lorn, half-drowned, half-starved kitten. 
He ignored Macdougal. 

‘““Which way?” he repeated. 

“Straight on. Five streets along. No. 5 
Eden Alley. You'll see the flag.”’ 

They set off. Lord Henry with the cart 
led, the girl walked at his side, while the 
elderly little man, Jeannette, and Mac- 
dougal brought up the rear of the proces- 
sion. Macdougal had some 
difficulty with his banner, which 


ae 


Lord Bolshevik and Lady Circumstance 


help it. You’re so big. The people 
round here are all so small.” 

“Underfed,” Macdougal said from the 
rear. ‘‘That’s why.” His tone was in- 
explicably offensive. 

“Tt’s not all feeding,” Lord Henry 
retorted. 

But remembering Lady Frederica’s ideas 
of what constituted a simple meal, he felt 
ill at ease. 

‘Anyhow, I’m a friend all right. I’ve 
follow2d you people about everywhere. 
Whe* makes friendship? It’s sympathy, 
ont itr” 

“Ves. Do you sympathize?”’ 

‘Rather. I’ve looked everywhere for 
you. I’m—I’m an, ex-service man, and 
when I came home I was nearly heart- 
broken. Everything was just the same. 
Crowds of well-clothed and well-fed people 
—a few grumblers, of course—just grum- 
bling, you know—but you mean things. 
You're fighters!” 

‘*Pacifists,” panted the little elderly man. 

‘Well, revolutionaries anyhow!” 

“That’s different,” said Macdougal. He 
disentangled himself desperately from the 
folds of his banner. ‘“‘Quite different.” 

“Well, I’m with you. That’s what I 
meant.” 

The girl looked at him sideways—curi- 
ously, almost as though she were sorry 
about something. ‘‘I’ve seen you reading 
our paper.” 

“Ofcourse you have. I’vebought dozens, 
too, and sold them at the street corners.” 

“‘Really—sold them?” 

‘Well, some of them.” 

She looked over her shoulder. 
did you hear that? He sold them!” 

“Yes, my dear. Iheard. I told you the 
circulation had gone up. It’s wonderful— 
most encouraging—like wild-fire. I’m sure 
we’re proud of you, comrade.” 





flapped and twisted in the wind [ 
as though shaken by an almost 
hysterical laughter. Every now 
and again it straightened itself 
out convulsively, and then 
under the light of a street lamp 
one could read, ‘‘ Workers of the 
World, Unite!” in large, gold 
letters. 
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The policeman watched their 
departure scornfully. “Dirty 
foreigner!” he said. 


II 


‘THE girl walked with her 
head down to the storm, 
and somehow that, too, was 
familiar and pathetic. One 
felt that that was the way 
she got through life—just put- 
ting her head down and going 
on and on, never complain- 
ing. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” 
she said. 

“Nonsense. One’s glad to 
have a chance to help one’s 
friends.” 

“Are we—I mean—” The 
wind nearly tore her tired little 
voice away from her. ‘I—I 
didn’t know you knew us.” 

‘“Haven’t you ever ncticed 
me?” Lord Henry asked. 


‘Oh, yes, of course. I couldn’t 


is a flower of beautiful blue that 
grows by the side of the road, 
where its foliage is showered with 
dust that leaves it gray and drab 
until the blue petals unfold. Then 
it startles observers by its purity. 
The name of this wonderful flower 
is the title of the story of a gray- 
lived girl in the city’s dust who 
grew into a woman of wonder 
through a triumph of character 
over circumstance. It is a real 
Goop HousEkKEEPING type of story 
—-strong, clean, inspiring, intensely 
interesting. It begins in the Sep- 
tember number. Look for the story 


By Basil King 











“Tudor—Henry Tudor,” their sup- 
porter interposed courteously. 

‘Don’t like the sound of it,”” Macdougal 
said. ‘‘ Might be a connection of what they 
call the royal family.” 

“Only indirectly,” Lord Henry ex- 
plained. ‘‘As a matter of fact we belong 
to an older branch.” 

The girl was the only one who seemed to 
find this funny. 

The little elderly man shook his head. 
“T’d change it,” he said. “It would be 
wiser.” 

“Y’d want to,” Macdougal asserted. 
“Tt would make me sick. Aristocrats—”’ 

Lord Henry found the cart heavier than 
he had expected. He realized that he did 
not like Macdougal. He hated people who 
trod on his heels and hissed in his ear. 

“Tt’s no use hating names,” he said. 
“‘ Aristocrats can be all right. Once you’ve 
converted them, they’re as good as any one 
else.” 

‘‘Exterminate,” said the little, elderly 
man firmly. “‘ No half measures, comrade.” 

“Root and branch,” Macdougal added. 
“Get on with the revolution. You can’t 
have a revolution without bloodshed. 
Rivers of blood. Lenin said so.” 

“‘T know what Lenin said just as well as 
you do,’”’ Lord Henry retorted coarsely. 
‘‘Better.” 

‘My name’s Macdougal, Clarence Mac- 
dougal,”’ said the young man in the Nor- 
folk coat aggressively. 

“Loveday,” said the little, elderly man. 
“President of the First British Socialist 
Soviet.” 

‘“‘Marxine,” said the girl, smiling dryly. 
‘‘ After the great Karl, of course!” 

“T want to belong to you all,” Lord 
Henry said. He felt suddenly happy and 
good-humored again. ‘‘I want to join up 
formally—stand shoulder to shoulder.”’ 

The girl stopped short, and 
he realized that their journey 
] was atanend. It was atumble- 
down house in the dirtiest street 
he had seen since he parted from 
Comrade Lovonsky. There 
was something fine about No. 
5’s stark ugliness. A flag, once 
red but now dripping to pink, 
hung from an upper window, 
and over the door were four 
large letters, ‘“F. B. S. R.” 

Clarence Macdougal, with 
Jeannette in tow, now came to 
the front. He measured Lord 
Henry sternly and suspi- 
ciously. 

“You can’t,” he said. ‘‘ You 
ought to know that if you know 
anything at all. Of course, 
we're glad of supporters—of the 
right sort—but you’ve got to 
serve six months before you 
can come in.” 

“T have served six months,” 
Lord Henry interrupted sharply. 
“Lenin received me into the 
Communistic Brotherhood him- 
self. If that isn’t good enough 
for you—”’ 

He produced a handful of his 
leaflets and a parchment docu- 
ment heavily sealed and some- 
what the worse for wear. “‘ You 
can see for yourself, Lenin’s 
signature. I’ve just come back 
from Russia four weeks 
J ago.” (Continued on page 102) 
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‘THE daughter of the 

secretary of the 
National Grange, 
Miss Atkeson is in.a 
position to know at 
first hand what kind 
of woman it is that 
toils in more than half 
of the nation’s homes. 
Her article depicting 
this woman attracted 
nation-wide attention 
and discussion, and 
brought from leaders 
of women’s organi- 
zations requests to 
know what the 
country woman 
wants. The answer iS 
given in this article 


© H. ARMSIRONG ROBERTS 


The country woman has no wish to be set apart from others. She has 
no class consciousness; she feels that she is very like the city woman 


0A Place in the Procession 


By 


INCE the publication of my article, 
‘Country Cousin or Sister?” in the 
April issue of Goop HouSEKEEPING 
I have had many letters from city 
women who are leaders in women’s organ- 
izations. In effect they all say, rather 
contritely: ‘We admit that we have been 
Temiss in our consideration of the country 
women. Now, will you tell us what it is 
that the country woman wants?” To them 
all I can answer simply—and I believe I 
am expressing the feeling of the rural 
women throughout the land—‘‘The coun- 
try woman, being human, wants a place in 
the procession!” 
Ever since the suffrage amendment was 


Mary Meek 


ratified the country woman has felt the 
surge of the feminine forces about her— 
the rallying of the woman-power to its task 
of helping the men to guide the future 
destinies of the. nation. New women’s 
organizations are springing up in east and 
west and north and south, each a part of 
the one great movement. It seems to the 
country woman like a triumphant proces- 
sion assembling, each unit bearing its own 
banners but easily falling into step with all 
the rest because all are going in the same 
direction. It is a great and inspiring thing, 
the tremendous force thus mustering its mil- 
lions, and it is little wonder that the world 
looks on agape and the politicians tremble. 


Atkeson 


Yet the country woman does not see 
exactly where her own place is in this 
strong forward movement. Great as her 
numbers are—and her needs—she is not 
organized sufficiently to join as a unit in 
the procession. Indeed she has no wish to 
be thus set apart from otl ers, as if being a 
country woman were a trade which could 
be unionized! She has no such class con- 
sciousness. She feels that she is very like 
the city woman and that their needs are 
essentially the same—except that, of 
course, the city woman has been more 
fortunate in getting her needs supplied, the 
last few vears. She feels that there is no 
reason why they (Covtinued on page 132) 
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°*_.Ayd Four to Go’’ 


T'S swimming time again! In the old swimmin’ hole of the country 
stream, in the wide reaches of ocean, lake, and bay, the sun-warmed water 
calls to all the sons—and daughters—of men. To some, the cool tran- 
quillity of wood-bordered inland waters spells the highest pleasure, and 

most of us can find it and be satisfied. To others, only the surge of ocean is 
worth while; for them the blazing sand adds to the zest of living. And surely 
when the waters beneath the high-riding sun are salt, one is conscious of a unity 
with unconquered might that sets the pulses bounding as in no other place. 
Soul-sweep and a vision of the illimitable reaches of God face him who goes down 
to the sea, whether to feel on his skin the bracing tang of salt-filled spray or to 
spend his time idling on sands swept daily by the lap-lap of a million waves 
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Age loses its tremors, youth breasts 
the supremest tide when we slip 
away from our city-bound lives to seek 
the pleasures to be found only where 
sun and salt waves come together. 
Far out, toward the horizon, white 
sails twinkle in the sunshine; the 
great swells come tumbling in, with 
here an upflung arm and there the 
bob of a dark head to mark the 
swimmer who laughs and dares. 
Over you and past you rush the foamy 
crests, swinging you gently in their 
great cradle. Smaller and smaller 
they break, ending impotently in a 
crawling murmur where the children 
laugh and jump and splash in a tem- 
pest of delight. No thrill can ever 
equal the sting of a racing surf, lift- 
ing vou onand on even while it yields 
to the clean stroke with which you 
fight it. It’s swimming time again, 
down by the ocean. Come on in! 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The pictures on the other page show 
the swan dive of the professional 
swimmer. Only the expert can 
accomplish it, when it is all grace 
and beauty. These pictures rep- 
resent you and yours the day you 
pack your daily affairs out of sight 
and mind and hie you to the shore. 
Be it salt or sweet, you'll like it 























The Woman Who Should Marry 


By 


DEAR, elderly widower had 

married a fussy, exacting body 

who demanded many _ things, 

completely upsetting his quiet 
habit of life and stability of income, and 
terribly agitating his adult children. Now 
she was insisting upon a small electric 
runabout just for herself. Sons and 
daughters uttered vociferous protest: ‘‘ But, 
Dad, you can’t afford it!’’ “‘ Mother never 
had a car of her own!” “It’s absurd when 
you just got through building her a new 
house!” And as a final unanswerable 
argument the son blurted out, “‘Why, Dad, 
get her that car, and she'll never be at 
home!” 

And Dad, looking deeper, came back 
with a sly twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Perhaps 
that’s the best thing about it.” 

It seems to me that this perfectly exem- 
plifies a larger situation of our times: Men 
have cried out in alarm, ‘‘ With all this 
suffrage, with all this entering of profes- 
sions, with all this throwing wide of the 
world’s doors, women will rush out of 
the homes!” And I want to answer, 
‘‘Perhaps that is the best thing about it” 
—only they won’t cease their clamoring 
long enough to get it. We know—we 
women—that in all time there have been 
those in homes who did not belong there: 
women who would have honored a judge’s 
bench, thrilled an audience, cleaned up 
cities and towns and straightened out 
governments, written books, painted pic- 
tures, or modeled in clay, but who never 
while the sun shone down could make a 
home. And homes have been hells, and 
women’s hearts torture chambers, and 
children’s lives embittered, and needed 
work in the world left undone, all because 
of a mistaken idea that all women should 
be shoved, drummed, crowded, pushed. 
coerced into homes. Perfectly satisfied 
with their reading of the law, never getting 
down to fundamentals, men have con- 
sidered that the only failure was the failure 
of the woman to adapt herself to the 
situation. 

Now, the truth is—and every woman 
knows it and nc man—that many women 
are gifted for motherhood, for nome- 
making, for wives in the highest sense, and 
many have no more gift for this most social 
and most sacred of all vocations than they 
have wings to carry them to the moon! 
And when you haven’t the gift, you can’t 
properly mother, any more than you can 
sing if you haven’t a voice. You may 
learn the technique of motherhood, you 
may be an expert in baby clothes and 
fresh air and feeding, but if no funda- 
mental, instinctive mother-gift is there, 
vou can not rise to the full possibilities of 
the calling. You’ve got to be a God-made 
mother first. 
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ANNE SHANNON MONROE’S 

articles have long been the 
best popular articles of the day. 
To them she has added this, the 
most exquisitely daring summing-up 
of the aims and destiny of women we 
have ever read. Every woman in 
the world will be interested in it, for 
in its pages she will find either her 
4astification or her condemnat’on 


And so I say. the best thing about the 
throwing wide of the doors of the world is 
the calling of women out of homes, for in 
the general outpouring those who don’t 
belong will rush out and find their rightful 
places, and the home-job will eventually 
fall to those who should hold it. Mother- 
ing will be left to the mother-gifted, and 
these you couldn’t keep out—you couldn’t 
drive out! Hold up a baby’s sock, and 
the mother-hearted woman will turn to it 
from everything else. Bring a baby into 
the room, and she will see nothing else, hear 
nothing else, know nothing else. Her 
heart, her soul, her whole being is aflame 
with creation; her deep secret fires are fires 
of reproduction; her life is keyed to this 
one end, and no counter-attraction can 
sway her from it. 

What men don’t know—and women do 
—is that the mother-hearted woman can’t 
be steered out of the home, and the non- 
mother-hearted woman can’t be steered 
into it. You may steer her body there, 
her labors, her daily routine, but you can’t 
get her soul, her spirit, there. No house 
was ever made into a home by a chained 
personality, by one fighting inwardly to 
spread her wings and fly to other spaces. 

“When my voungest child starts to 
school,” sighed one of these chained 
women, “I'll be free!” And her eyes 
shone with the hope that was in her. 

Another woman was discovered weeping 
as if her heart would break, and on inquiry 
as to the cause, sobbed out, “I just got to 
thinking that when baby is six, she will 
have to start to school and be away from me 
all day!” 

That is just the difference: one finds the 
child a tiresome tie to distasteful routine, 
the other finds the child a source of de- 
light, a miracle, a glory-thing, child of 
her heart, snedding brightness on all her 
tasks; no matter how exacting the duties, 
there is always in the background the con- 
sciousness of that wonder-child of hers. 
Hers—/ers—she can not quite believe it, 
the experience is so glory-filled. Haven’t 
you watched these mothers? You will see 
them on street cars, in stores, here and 
there and everywhere. and sometimes 
with a choking in the throat, for you will 
see one who has lost her baby—mavbe it 
was never born into life... A little 
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child comes near; instinctively her fingers 
slip into the rose-petal clasp; her face 
lights up with a light that was never on sea 
or land. 

A physician told me that the most wear 
ing strain in his life came from dealing with 
mother-hearted women who for one cause 
or another were denied children—how they 
would come to him, willing to undergo any 
torment, willing to risk death, only that 
they might have their own child. It is as 
a thirst in the desert, as the hunger of the 


’ famine-cursed. 


True mother love is fundamental; it goes 
down deep underneath everything else; it 
awakens into expression when the babe is 
conceived. Suddenly this woman love; 
divinely; she forgives; she becomes tender 
toward all humankind; she thinks s\m- 
pathetically of all mothers; she is all at once 
akin, linked with the whole human race. 
As-the new little life develops, as it comes 
more distinctly into her mind as a separate 
individual, she becomes worshipful toward 
God who has given her this privilege. Pain 
is nothing, discomfort is nothing, coming 
agony is nothing—the love-light quenches 
all darkness. And when at last the baby is 
brought to her, is laid in her arms, she 
knows that heaven itself has no more to 
offer her. She draws the soft little form to 
her, and nestles the tender little head at her 
breast, and says, ‘‘My baby!” And God is 
with her, and love makes a halo above her 
head. 

Did you ever hear one of these other 
women talk—these non-maternal mothers? 
A well-to-do, tenderly-cared-for mother of 
four nice girls told me she had not expe- 
rienced one solitary feeling of anything but 
the discomfort of the situation, a sort of 
repugnance to the whole affair, in bringing 
her babies into the world. She didn’t 
want them, didn’t care about children, 
didn’t see why she should go through all 
that self-denial, staying in and missing all 
the good times, just to put children into the 
world! It was no more her responsibility 
than anybody else’s, and lots of women 
didn’t, and why should she? Ske couldn’t 
wish a more terrible curse on her worst 
enemy than that she would have a baby! 
Wretched, little, puling things! Fortu- 
nately, a mother-hearted relative came to 
the rescue and mothered the little things, 
but even so, they are not notably softened 
into the finer sentiments of life, not espe- 
cially fond of their mother. 

Oh, the good fortune of that plastic little 
being that comes into consciousness on a 
wave of love that rushes out to meet 1t— 
loved into life, loved into maturity. Can 
there ever afterward be anything that 
will compensate for the loss of this exper'- 
ence? Love has so many languages; it 
speaks from eyes, (Continued on page 126) 
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Tabs and Ann and Lady Dawn and 
Braithwaite, all—all but Terry—jind 
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ADY DAWN was the first to recover 
her composure. ‘‘Why, Terry, I 
thought you were in bed!” 

“i was.” 

Terry’s eyes shifted from Lady Dawn to 
Tabs. They were startled and misty with 
sleep. Her hand rested on the door as if 
ready for retreat. Her square little face 
was flushed; her golden, bobbed hair was 
flattened where it had pressed against the 
pillow. She was clad in a filmy négligée; 
her bare feet had been pushed hastily into 
slippers and peeped out rosily from be- 
neath the hem. She looked immature— 
the way she had in days gone by when he 
had tiptoed to her bedside through the 
darkness to feel her tight little arms leap 
stranglingly about his neck. She had been 
really a tiny girl then. Why couldn’t she 
have stayed like that always? Why need 
she have roused in him this torturing de- 
sire which she did nothing but rebuff? 

“IT was asleep. I heard voices. I 
thought—” ° 

What had she thought? How much had 
she seen and heard? How long had she 
been standing there? 

Tabs attempted to bridge the awkward 
silence. ‘‘I drove down from London.” 
Then he added, ‘‘That was last night.” 

None of them had stirred. Lady Dawn 
advanced from the window into the pool 
of lamplight. “I think I know what you 
thought-that something was wrong. It 
was. I nearly fainted. If it hadn’t been 
for Lord Taborley But come inside. 
Why do you remain standing there?” 

Terry stepped just across the threshold. 
Having closed the door, she leaned against 
it, still holding the knob in her hand. It 
was plain that she was making an effort to 
be valiant. She looked fragile as a flower, 
shy and dew-wet. Life had not yet com- 
menced to break her. The clinging folds 
of her wrap emphasized her slenderness, 





Ann ‘entered, pretty and sleepy-eyed, with Braithwaite following. 


I hope you'll take it, now you’re Terry’s husband.” 


the grace of her lines, and the girlish con- 
tours of her figure. 

Lady Dawn went to her and put her arm 
about her. ‘‘You’re afraid. Of what 
are you afraid? Surely not of Lord Tabor- 
ley? He’s been telling me To be Joved 
like. that— There was a time when I 
would have been proud.” 

Terry’s left hand went up to her breast. 
Her wild violet eves looked straight before 
her, seeking always the face of Tabs. They 
seemed to call to him. He came slowly to 
the table where she could see him. It was 
his chance. Lady Dawn was his advocate. 
It was the chance for which he had waited. 

He was contrasting the two women be- 
fore him—the one in her dainty, enviable 





Braithwaite made 


promise and the dumb hostility of her 
youth; the other in the gentleness of her 
experience and the charity of her dearly 
purchased understanding. Terry, whom 
he had loved since she was a child, had be- 
come inscrutable. But Lady Dawn- 
was it her suffering that made him know 
her as he knew himself? 

‘TI hadn’t meant to intrude on you,” he 


apologized. ‘‘I hadn’t the least idea you 
were here. How should I have had? You 
disappeared without warning; at your 


father’s house your address was refused me. 
Lady Dawn will bear me out that at the 
very moment you entered I was assuring 
her that my visit had nothing to do with 


you. Probably you heard.” 
‘ ‘ GH 
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Tabs commenced speaking at once: “Last time we met, General. you refused to shake my hand. 


nomotion. “I can’t accept your hand as Terry’s husband, Lord Taborley. 


Jothing to do with me!” There was 
relief in her way of saying it. She visibly 
relaxed. ‘Then it isn’t because of me at 
all that you’re here?” 

The suppressed eagerness of her question 
was wounding. She wanted to hear him 
State more positively that she had had 
nothing to do with his visit. Whatever 
she had seen before they had become aware 
of her had had no power to rouse her jeal- 
ousy. She could have given him no 
stronger proof of how absolutely he had 
ceased to count. : 

He smiled bitterly. ‘Not because of 
vou at all, Terry. The reason for my 
being here is strictly between Lady 
Dawn and myself. I didn’t come to 


worry you. You may set your mind 
at rest.” 

“Then, you didn’t know or even 
suspect ; 

He smiled unhappily. ‘‘ What more can 
I say to convince you? I haven’t the least 
idea what you suppose I could suspect. 
What business is it of mine to suspect any- 
thing? And if I did, what license should I 
have to interfere? We’re not as we once 
were. There are no longer any sentimen- 
tal obligations that would hold us ac- 
countable to each other. You’ve shown 
me that you consider our relation ended. 
In the face of that, I should scarcely 
follow you into the country where, by 
all accounts, you’ve come to escape me. 


I’m not married to her”’ 


It’s purely a coincidence that you find 
me here.” 

He caught Lady Dawn’s eves resting on 
him. ‘They were wide and clear and in- 


terrogating. He knew what she was re- 
membering—that it was in this room 
within the hour that he had said: “But I 
want her. I can’t do without her. I 
want no one else.’’ Self-ridicule tem- 
pered his spirit into sharpness. He turned 
again to Terry. 

‘‘Once and for all I should like to set 
your doubts at rest. You need have no 
fear that I shall ever inconvenience you. 
We’re bound to meet from time to time, 
but I pledge you my word that I shall 
never refer to the past. You're of an age 
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to make decisions for yourself; you’ve de- 
cided against me. You’re acting quite 
within your privilege. You'll wonder why 
I state obvious facts. I’m doing it in order 
that you may feel certain that I’ve with- 
drawn whatever claims I had for influenc- 
ing your movements. I shall always be 
interested. But as for presuming that any- 
thing that I might say or do would make 
the least difference to your plans, I 
shouldn’t be so foolish.” 

Breaking away from Lady Dawn, she 
crossed over to him. Resting her hand 
on his arm, she sank her voice and com- 
menced speaking so hurriedly that only he 
could make out what she said. 

‘I’ve been false and foolish. I don’t 
need you to tell me. If you knew how 
miserable I’ve been and how I’ve despised 
myself! But I can’t help it. I go on 
doing things. I never used to be a beast— 
least of all, to you; never until you wanted 
me to marry you. If I can act like this 
now, what sort of wife— Can’t you un- 
derstand? I’mtrying to spare you. But I 
won’t have you hate me, Tabs. I can’t en- 
dure that. Every second that I’ve kept 
away from you, I’ve been wanting not the 
you that you are now, but the old you. 
Won’t you start afresh, liking me the way 
you did when—before this happened?” 

She seized his hand on the impulse and 
pressed it to her lips. It was the humble 
act of asmal] girl. ‘‘Love me just a little. 
I’m not really bad. Please, please forgive 
me my wickedness, dear Tabs.” 

He stood dumbfounded and embar- 
rassed. If they had been alone, he would 
have known what todo. He was at a loss 
to find a motive for this display of passion. 
Was ita ruse to get him back? Hecrushed 
the suspicion as unworthy. Then was it 
what she had seen that had made her pos- 
sessive? Her tears fell scalding on his 
hands. 

He drew her to him. ‘There, there, 
little Terry! You mustn’t. There’s noth- 
ing to cry about. There’s nothing wicked 
in not having loved a man. It’s a thing 
that can’t be helped.” 

At the sign of his relenting she threw 
away the last of her control. Burying her 
{ace against his coat, she clung to him. All 
that he could see of her was her golden 
head and her slight body, quivering with 
sobbing. Her voice reached him muffled. 

“But I am wicked. I’ve pushed you 
from me. If youknew— If you did, you 
wouldn’t touch me.” 

There had been no sound, yet something 
warned him. He looked up. The door 
was closing. 

“Lady Dawn,” he called. In his voice 
there was the tremor of anxiety. 


N the point of vanishing, she glanced 
back across her shoulder. ‘‘ What is it, 
Lord Taborley?”” The calmness of her 
austerity made emotion seem shallow. 
There was a touch of scorn in her repose. 
““Won’t you help?” 
. She smiled faintly. 
“Please don’t. It’s late. 
and she must be worn out.” 
Like a figure of silver, she came coldly 
back. But there was only tenderness in 
her voice when she svoke. “Terry, did 
you hear what Lord Taborlev said? He 
thinks he ought to be going.”’ 
Slipping her arm about the girl, she led 
her from him. Their footsteps died 
out on the turret stairs. 


“T was going.” 


Both you 


He waited, hoping Lady Dawn would 
return. Now that she was gone, he was 
invaded with his old loneliness. The dead 
lords eyed him cynically from their can- 
vases. Through leaded panes the moon- 
light fell. It seemed thé@rcery of her 
spirit. The perfume of. fe rose-garden 
was her breath. How pale she had made 
his dream of Terry! How trivial she made 
all women look when she stood beside 
them! There was nothing in this gift of 
youth for which he had clamored. Terry’s 
youth, had he married her, would have 
been his scourge. He knew at last what it 
was that he required at the hands of a 
woman—it was rest. 

There was no sound: The castle was in- 
tensely still. He lowered the wick of the 
lamp before he left, watched the flame 
splutter, and waited till it sank. Tiptoeing 
softly down the stairs, he slipped out noise- 
lessly into the romance of the summer’s 
night. 


II 


NEI morning, for the first few seconds 
after he had wakened, he lay won- 
dering why he was so happy. Then he 
remembered. 

And this was not love. He smiled ex- 
ultantly. It was nobler and _ infinitely 
more rare. Love, as he had read of it and 
mistaken it in his experience, was a devas- 
tating energy, greedy and devouring. He 
thanked God there was no hint of love in 
his new-found friendship. Like an out- 
cast fleeing from a storm, he had blun- 
dered against the door of this woman’s 
charity, had felt it yield beneath his 
touch, and had found himself immersed 
in the blessedness of instant and unmerited 
rest. 

Lazily he commenced to dress. From his 
window he could see the castle, perched 
grave and gray against the forehead of the 
clouds. He wondered whether she was up, 
how she was occupying herself, whether 
she was expecting him? He listened to 
her voice in the silence of his brain, like 
the far-away singing of contralto bells. He 
saw her still face, her slow smiling, the 
proud, sweet stateliness of her pacing 
steps. Then his thoughts went back to 
whether he was expected. 

If he were not— The thought chilled 
him. She had said nothing to encourage 
him to seek her afresh. What if his re- 
appearance should cause her embarrass- 
ment, an embarrassment which she would 
betray by withholding herself? It was 
quite likely that she would impute to him 
worng motives. Already she might have 
repented of intimacies she had allowed. He 
had placed his arm about her. With the in- 
justice of most women, though she had per- 
mitted it, she might be blaming him be- 
cause the act had been witnessed by 
Terry. Terry of all persons! Having 
had time to reflect, she might be accusing 
him of gallantries. 

He wandered down to breakfast dis- 
turbed by these apprehensions. As the 
morning dragged by, they took shape as 
facts. Toward noon he could tolerate his 
uncertainty no longer. He turned his 
steps in the direction of the castle, having 
first determined, if he found himself un- 
welcome, to announce that the purpose of 
his visit was to say good-by before setting 
out for London. 

He was shown into the turret room and 
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supplied with the daily papers, while the 
same grave image who had admitted him 
the night before departed in search of her 
Ladyship. More to calm himseli than to 
satisfy his curiosity, he commenced to 
glance through the news. 

It was a disjointed world that the pages 
reflected—not at all the kingdom round 
the corner for which the war had been 
fought. Honor, patriotism, heroism 
seemed forgotten words. The old, ruth- 
less scramble of commercialism had 
restarted. Class and race hatreds had 
broken loose. Strikes were pending. The 
Allies were allied only in name; they 
gnashed their teeth at one another across 
the council-table in Paris. The _politi- 
cians who had nailed mankind to the 
Cross were casting lots for the raiment 
which had survived the sacrifice. Mean- 
while, the children of honester men, who 
had died, starved by their hundreds of 
thousands. Mothers pressed sick babies 
to their milkless breasts. The mutilated, 
stoical with neglect, shuffled along the 
pavements. 

He glanced through the window at the 
quiet landscape, lying green and sun- 
dappled against the wet, gray streak of 
summer sky. Was his own experience so 
universal? Were kingdoms perpetually 
round the corner, always and always out 
of sight? 

As he again took up tke paper, his eye 
was caught by a head-line: “Steely Jack to 
Run for Parliament.” Immediately he 
forgot his pessimism and became absorbed. 
Braithwaite had come out with the true 
story of his life. He was calling on the 
seven million men who had seen service to 
fight on in peace for the ideals for which 
they had fought in war. He insisted that 
if they cast their votes together as one 
man, they could ¢ontrol any election. If 
they combined with the patriot ex-soldiers 
of other nations, they could control the 
world. He was out to smash politics and 
the disastrous iniquity of political com- 
promise. His aim was to restore the com- 
radeship and sharing which had enabled 
the old front line to stand fast. He was 
establishing a paper. He was speechify- 
ing. He was to hold an immense mass- 
meeting in the Albert Hall. 

Tabs laughed in sheer excitement. Here 
was one man, at any rate, who wasn’t con- 
tent to miss his kingdom. He might have 
known it. He could see Braithwaite’s 
bleak look as clearly as if he stood before 
him. His instinct was to join him and say 
to him, in the words of the coster, ‘‘ You 
and me was pals out there.”” He’d never 
lost an inch of trench. 

“Bravo, Braithwaite!” 


Ill 


“1 BEG your pardon, your Lordship.” 
Tabs looked up. The dignified 

image had returned and was standing in 

the doorway with his chin thrust out and 


his nose at a high angle with his collar. 

The man coughed deferentially. 
your Lordship will follow me—” 

But at that moment he heard Lady 
Dawn calling from beneath the turret wall, 
‘Lord Taborley!” 

Jumping to his feet, he hurried to the 
window and leaned out. She was in her 
riding habit, standing on the terrace above 
the rose-garden. “I’ve just got back 
from my morning ride. I have #* ~#=t 


“Tf 





HEN they had turned along a path where no one could observe them, Lady Dawn 
raised her eyes. “I was afraid you had gone.” Tabs smiled, unconsciously 
imitating her quietness. “I, too, was afraid. I was afraid you would not want me.” 


“a 


“‘Why not?” She wassilent foramoment. ‘I should think any woman would want you” 
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the kennels. I was wondering whether 
you would accompany me.” 

He turned to the footman. ‘If you'll 
show me the way out to the terrace, I can 
find Lady Dawn myself.” 

She had moved farther away to where 
the steps led down between the rose- 
bushes. As he came toward her through 
the sunlight, she pretended not to notice 
him, but stood meditatively flicking the 
dust from the toe of her boot with her 
crop. Even when he joined her, she 
did not look up. They descended the 
steps in silence. When they had turned 
along a path, where no one could observe 
them, she raised her eyes. 

“T was afraid you had gone.” 

He smiled, unconsciously imitating her 
quietness. ‘And I, too, was afraid. I was 
afraid you would not want me.” 

“Why not?” She stopped to pluck a 
bud in passing. “I should think any 
woman would want you.” 

He looked to see if she were chaffing. 
“Last night,” he explained, ‘you were 
present when at least one woman didn’t 
want me. That was why.” 

She shot a glance at him with her honest 
stone-gray eyes. Her hands started out 
to touch him, but she recalled them. 
“You must feel sorry for her,” she said 
softly. ‘“She’s so young. I think you'll 
live to thank her. She'll learn that men 
like you don’t come every day—only once 
in a lifetime.” 

Uneasily he harked back to her first 
statement. ‘Why did you fear that I had 
gone?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
nothing for which to stay:” 

“There was you.” 

“J!” She laughed wisely. 
had to say that out of politeness. 
I’m not deceived. In a man’s 
world I’m of no consequence. I 
know how I appear in your eyes. 
I’ve been married, so I’m no longer 
a novelty. I’m not so young as I 
was; I shall be older. And then 
I’m a mother—you forget that, 
Lord Taborley. Oh, no, I have no 
attractions to offer.” 

“You have friendship.” 

“Friendship!” She repeated the 
word with a shake of her head. 
“Men never want merely friend- 
ship; they want less or more. 
They want vivacity—some one 
who will halve their years, with 
whom they can sport and romp. 
Some one who can have babies to 
them—little, pink babies, with 
squirmy tces and bald heads. 
They want to begin everything 
afresh. They’re not looking for 
another man’s left-overs. Even 
in the matter of disillusioning a woman, 
they want to do that for themselves. Men 
who’ve not been married demand that 
women shall be doing everything, as they 
are doing it, for the first time. It’s their 
right.” 

“But there’s another side,” he protested. 
“A woman who’s been married has gained 
experience—the most dearly purchased 
form of knowledge, as you yourself have 
told me. She can be trusted not to expect 
the impossible. She’s been over the course 
and knows the pitfalls. She’s learned 
the value of compromise. She ought to 
have learned how to be kind. I think 
kindness is the thing that matters most. 


“You had 


“You 


Few people are born with it. You have 
to have been wretched to acquire the knack 
of it.” 

“And yet you have it’”—she glanced 
sideways at him humorously, ‘“—and 
you haven’t been married? 

Realizing the drift of their conversa- 
tion, he pulled himself up. He feared she 
suspected him of flirting. ‘“‘You’re very 
generous, Lady Dawn.” 

They had arrived at a look-out point, 
where a lichen-covered summerhouse stood, 
protected on the steeper side by a low 
stone wall. Below them lay the moat, 
green-scummed and starred with water- 
lilies; throbbing in the midday haze, the 
emerald sward of thé parkland seemed to 
float. 

Against the wall she halted. ‘What 
makes you say that I’m generous?” 

For all his thirty-six years, he blushed 
like a boy. “Because you take me seri- 
ously. After last night you might have 
been either amused or annoyed. The 
position in which I placed you was false. 
You thought I’d come from London to 
urge Terry to marry me. When I told 
you there was no one else in the world, 
you believed that I knew she was staying 
with you—that I was trying to persuade 
you to plead my cause. The anticlimax, 
after she’d surprised us, was the height of 
tragical absurdity. It reduced all my 
high-flown sentiments to farce. I wonder 
you were able to prevent yourself from 
laughing. Terry could afford such a 
scene; she’s little more than a child. I 
can’t. With four more years to my age 
I could pass for her father— No, please! 
I want to be hard on myself. Let me 
finish what I’m saying. I’ve only met you 
twice; on each occasion I’ve suffered a loss 


TODAY 


By Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


What will it matter when I am dead 
If they remember or forget, 

Those unborn whom I shall not know, 
Those who will live and love me yet? 


How shall I know it if they praise 

Or if they treasure some word I say? 
But oh, it matters so very much 

That you should think of me today! 


of dignity. The other time was when I 
tried to turn you away from Maisie’s door. 
You're probably aware that until Pollock’s 
return, I saw far more of your sister than 
was wise. In fact, I’ve offered myself 
like a job lot. And yet there was a time 
when I was content to wait. I believed 
one had only to be faithful and he’d find 
what he hoped for round some future 
corner. You're a proud woman, Lady 
Dawn. You admire strength almost 
cruelly. You’re inhumanly infallible.” 
Her eyes filled. She slipped her hand 
through his arm and patted it comfort- 
ingly. She was comforting herself as 
well by the contact. “I’m not. I wasn’t 
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infallible when I married. My pride 
came later to cover up my fault. I don’t 
say it to flatter you—any woman would 
want you.” 

He gazed down at her. 
you are!” 

“T understand. That’s all.” 

They strolled along in contented silence. 
They had trespassed far beyond the 
bounds of discretion. A diversion was 
caused when they reached the kennels. 
He watched her among the leaping hounds. 
She employed the same tactics to quiet 
them that she had used with himself. 
With a coaxing word and a caress she had 
them crouching at her feet. He listened 
to the precision of her orders and the 
definiteness of her inquiries. 

“You’d have made a business woman,” 
he remarked. : 

She laughed. “I could if I’d been 
forced.” And then, ‘‘By the way, you’re 
lunching with me, aren’t you?” 

“Tl be delighted. But, since confes- 
sions are the fashion, I may as well make 
a clean breast. If I had found that you 
were upset with what happened last night, 
I’d planned to tell you I was off to Lon- 
don.” 

“But you’re not?” 

“Of course not! One doesn’t run away 
from happiness.” 

He was afraid he had offended. Her ex- 
pression clouded. She withdrew and 
walked a few paces apart. He had come 
almost to the point of apologizing, when 
she turned to him eyes that were misty— 
suspiciously misty for a woman who never 
cried. 

“I’m glad you had the courage to tell 
me, because I haven’t felt so happy for 
I daren’t own how long.” 

On entering the castle, she left 
him while she went to change for 
lunch. As he waited, he reminded 
himself that in a handful of seconds 
he would be meeting Terry. The 
anticipation provided him with 
none of the old elation. With 
what ecstasy he used to watch for 
her in days gone by, as though the 
world were reborn when she stood 
before him! Far from feeling 
ecstasy, he was filled with uneasi- 
ness. Her presence would recall 
to him his failure and would mock 
something beautiful that had com- 
menced in his life. 


IV 


HEN he entered the room in 

which lunch was served, he 

found that Lady Dawn was alone. 

Glancing at the table, he perceived 

with surprise that only two covers 

had been laid. She read the question in 
his eyes and answered it. 

“Terry’s away. I hoped it would not be 
necessary to tell you. She had an early 
breakfast and motored into Gloucester 
before I was up. The car has come back 
without her. She sent no word as tc 
when or how she proposes to return.” 

‘Something urgent?” he asked casually. 

“More likely shopping. A woman’s shop- 
ping’s always urgent. I’m no wiser than 
youare. The first I heard about her going 
was when I was informed she had gone.” 

He relapsed into thought. It wasnt 
difficult to conjecture the reason for 
Terry’s errand. (Continued on page 92) 
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In Colonial days, under the Treaty Oak, a treaty of peace was consummated with the Indians. 
Here on May 18th clubwomen gathered to initiate the great project discussed in this letter 


Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


If you read them 
By 


EAR SARAH, 

You have been very much in 
my thoughts ever since I got 
your letter saying that your 
mother-in-law was gravely ill. I have 
pictured you driving up and down the 
hill to the village to teach school, over 
the dreadful roads that we always have 
during the spring ‘‘mud-time,” leaving 
Benny with your own mother while you 
are gone, and then getting home after 
your long, hard hours in the Primary 
Department: with a day’s work still ahead 
of you—cooking and cleaning, washing 
and ironing, sewing and mending—the 
machinery of living that is difficult enough 
to keep in running order when you can 
count on little or no help, and doubly so 
when there are a helpless invalid and a more 
or less exacting trained nurse to consider. 
There has seemed to be nothing that I 
could do for you, even in the smallest 
way; but perhaps it will take you away 
from your own hard grind for an hour if 
you can read about the probiems other 
women are trying to meet, when you are 
meeting your own so bravely and well, 
and some of the pleasures and privileges 
that they ace having—as i nope you're 
going to have yours some day. 

The weather here this last month has 
gone frem one extreme to the other—cold, 


all you will know just what Washington is doing 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


windy, gray days, downpours of rain, 
then glorious sunshine and almost tropical 
heat. And.there has been almost as great 
a contrast in the character of the events 
that have kept me busy. I closed my 
letter to Dorothy last month by telling 
her that the hearings on the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity and Child Welfare 
bill had begun again, and that I felt that 
perhaps before the letter reached her they 
would be over, and the bill ‘‘favorably re- 
ported out.” Well, they ave over, and the 
bill zs favorably reported out, but there 
was a much greater struggle before this 
took place than I expected. Not, this 
time, because of the committee—we could 
hardly hope for a better one. Mr. Ken- 
yon, the chairman, is a lawyer of long 
experience, with an unusuai talent for 
questioning and _ cross-questioning, and 
has an open mind on all the new move- 
ments of the day. Of the other members 
ot the committee—Senators Borah, Jones 
of New Mexico, Kellogg, McKellar, Phipps, 
Shortridge, Sterling, Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, Warren, and Wolcutt—only two were 
antagonistic, two or three neutral, and the 
others favorable. But there suddenly 
sprang up a number of persons, who 
hitherto have paid little or no attention 
to the bill, clamoring for a right to be 
heard in opposition to it, and lest there 


should be a charge later that it had been 
‘“‘railroaded through,” every one of these 
had to be given a chance to speak. 

Outside, the usua. Sheppard-Towner rain 
drizzled mournfully or fell in torrents— 
not once, during the hearings, did the sun 
come out—and inside, hysterical ladies 
asserted that the Maternity Bill advocated 
birth-control and free love, that it was 
socialistic and bolshevistic. When they 
were asked by the chairman to point out 
the particular paragraphs in which it did 
this, they were quite unable to do so, 
since there are no such paragraphs; some 
of them, indeed, had never read the bill— 
they had only “heard about it.” 

And then came Mrs. Park, the President 
of the League of Women Voters, speaking 
with her quiet accuracy aad splendid 
poise in behalf of the millions of women 
who comprise the organization of which 
she is president; Miss Julia Lathrop, the 
head of the Children’s Bureau, driving 
the horrible statistics of infant and ma- 
ternal mortality home with the same con- 
ceatrated force that I have heard her use 
before; Mrs. Florence Kelley, General 
Secretary of the Consumers’ League, who 
probably knows as much about the condi- 
tions surrounding women in industry as 
any one in the country, and who has lived 
in the slums on the East Side in New York 
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for twenty years; Dr. Josephine Baker, 
Director for ten years of the Bureau of 
Hygiene in New York City, caring for 
hundreds of thousands; Dr. Ellen Potter, 
who is doing wonderful rural work with the 
Division of Child Health in Pennsylvania 
—sane. intelligent, healthy-minded women, 
with thorough training and enormous ex- 
perience. And as I listened to them. I 
knew that the case was won. If the 
“opposition” could have enlisted one 
single woman with the caliber of any one 
of these, perhaps the result would have 
been different. As it was, I didn’t even 
need to look at the paper to see what the 
report of the Committee would be—and 
now, the next thing is the floor of the 
Senate again for the bill! 

The hearings being over, the next thing 
that especially interested me was the 
founding and incorporation of the Na- 
tional Civic Foundation, a venture which 
some wealthy and public-spirited women 
here in Washington have undertaken, and 
which seems to me to have a great future. 
They have purchased a tract of land 
covering almost ten acres, which has on 
it a fine old house and some of the most 
beautiful old trees I have ever seen—in 
the very heart of the city. On this they 
propose to erect a magnificent plant 
which is to be placed at the disposal 
of the clubwomen of the country— 
one great central building available 
for the use of all, a theater which 
also shall be jointly used, and _ indi- 
vidual club houses built by individual 
societies as the need for them arises 
—and, since Washington is fast be- 
coming the Convention City of the 
world, that need is increasing very 
rapidly. 

No pains have been spared to take 
every step in connection with this 
vast undertaking cautiously and 
legally, and yet it has progressed 
with a speed that fairly takes one’s 
breath away. The first meeting to 
discuss the scheme was not held 
until the nineteenth of April, and 
before the eighteenth of May the 
money necessary to secure the mil- 
lion-dollar property had been raised, 
the organization had been named and 
incorporated, and several hundred 
women, representing practically every 
big local society and many national 
ones, met together under the great “‘ Treaty 
Oak,”’ which is one of the chief ornaments 
of the place, for the discussion of immedi- 
ate cooperation. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a delightful al fresce luncheon, 
and this week the first entertainment under 
the auspices of the Foundation has been 
given—a beautiful production of ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” acted by ama- 
teur players from the Community Centers, 
in a grove at the foot of one of the grassy 
slopes of the estate. Instead of being 
fashionable and going in the evening, I took 
Peter and three other small boys to the 
matinée, and I am sure not one of those 
youngsters will ever forget seeing that 
charming play for the first time under 
the most charming conditions possible. 

You, and the other women at home, can 
all hecome members of this Civic Founda- 
tion in time, if you wish, for every club 
in the country can have representation and 
affiliation there. 

The “‘little season” which comes be- 
tween Easter and the first of June is not 


supposed to be so strenuous as the winter 
one in Washington, but in no month since 
I came here, I believe, have so many big, 
square envelops, which I knew at sight 
contained delightful invitations, been 
delivered to me by hand }@pd surely none 
has meant quite so much §® me as the one 
which reached me early last week, en- 
graved on very heavy paper, which read: 


The President of the United States 
in behalf of the women of America will 
present to 
Madame Marie Curie 
a gram. of radium in recognition of her 
transcendent services to science and humanity 


The Marie Curie Radium Fund Committee 
invites 
Mrs. Francis Keyes 
to attend the presentation at the White House 
on the afternoon of Friday the twentieth of 
May at four o’clock 


You have, I am sure, contributed your 
mite as thousands and thousands of other 
American women have done, toward that 
precious gram of that most precious sub- 
stance, discovered by a woman and used for 
the amelioration of that hideous disease, 
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cancer, and I wish you could have gone 
with me that afternoon to the East Room 
in the White House, where, packing it to 
the doors, the Ambassadors and. Ministers 
of foreign countries; the members of the 
Supreme Court and the Cabinet of the 
United States and their wives; the heads 
of the Committees in Congress especially 
entitled to take part in the event, like the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, for in- 
stance; and a few individuals who, on 
account of great personal generosity or 
some personal achievement, had _ been 
invited—all sat waiting to pay homage to 
the frail little woman who, as she walked 
up the narrow aisle and turned to face the 
assembly, looked for all the world as one 
of the dear old ladies at home does—your 
mother-in-law, for instance, when she 
puts on her best black silk and starts 
down the hill to the village to church: 
utterly unassuming and retiring, with a 
sweet, shy, gentle face. very pale and a 
little haggard, but lighted with a wonder- 
ful smile. 
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Monsieur Jusserand, the French Am- 
bassador, made a little speech of welcome. 
Then Mrs. Meloney, editor of the Delin- 
eator, who is accompanying Madame Curie 
on her trip through the United States, 
made a most graceful little speech. And 
then the President spoke: 

ek ae As a nation whose womanhood 
has been exalted to fullest participation in 
citizenship, we are proud to honor in you a 
woman whose work has earned universal 
acclaim and attested woman’s equality in 
every intellectual and spiritual activity. . . 

‘‘We bring to you the meed of honor 
which is due to preeminence in science, 
scholarship, research, and humanitarian- 
ism. But with it all we bring something 
more—we lay at your feet the testimony 
of that love which all the generations of 
men have been wont to bestow upon noble 
woman, the unselfish wife, the devoted 
mother. If, indeed, these simple and 
common relations in life could not keep 
you from great achievements, it is equally 
true that the zeal, ambition, and unswerv- 
ing purpose of a lofty career could not bar 
you from splendidly doing all the plain 
iP iaatad tasks which fall to woman’s 
ot. 

After the President finished speaking, 
Madame Curie rose and, speaking 
softly but in excellent English, 
thanked him for the radium. ‘I 
accept this rare gift, Mr. President,”’ 
she ended, ‘‘with the hope that I may 
make it serve mankind. I thank your 
country’s women in the name of 
France. I thank them in the name of 
my native Poland. I thank them in 
the name of science. I thank them in 
the name of humanity, which we all 
wish to make happier. I love you all, 
my American friends, very much!” 

Taking part in events like this, even 
as a spectator, is exhausting, for some- 
how much of your spiritual as well as 
your mental and physical vitality gets 
used up when you are deeply moved, 
and I was very glad to pass a quiet 
Sunday, and then to accept the invita- 
tion of a friend to motor down with 
her on Monday to Mount Vernon. 
The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union were holding their 
annual ten-day session. Since the 
Regents of New Hampshire and West 
Virginia and Iowa are all friends of 

mine, that was, in itself, a reason for being 
glad to go, in order to catch glimpses of 
the old ‘‘quarters’”—not open to visitors 
generally—in which these ladiessleep, and to 
have tea in George Washington’s library, 
which they use for their dining-room dur- 
ing their visit. But most of all I was 
gladdest to get out of the city, which was 
just then going through one of its torrid 
periods. I have never seen the lovely 
Virginia countryside look lovelier, and I 
have never felt more strongly the spell of 
this shrine of patriotism, than on that eve- 
ning, sitting on the pillared veranda, looking 
out over the quiet slopes of green to the 
wide river in the distance. There seems to 
be in some quarters a sentiment—a mis- 
taken one, I believe—that the government 
should take over this property and make 
entrance to it free—there is now a charge of 
twenty-five cents, which pays for its upkeep. 
But, quite aside from the fact that it seems 
doubtful whether this can legally be done, 
and that an entirely unnecessary appropri- 
ation by Congress (Continued on page 134) 





Our Aunt Esta turned me into a white rabbit. 
I liked them very much. But my legs looked like white night-drawers 


pink velvet. 


I had long ears. 


They were lined with 


The Game of the Bewitchments 


cA story that will make you want to play the game, too 


By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


E like our Aunt Esta very much, 

because she doesn’t like us. 

That is, she doesn’t like us 

specially. Toys are what our 

Aunt Esta likes specially. Our Aunt Esta 
invents toys. She invents them for a store 
in New York. Our Aunt Esta is thirty 
years old with very serious hair. I don’t 
know how old our other relatives are— 
except Rosalee—and Carol—and myself! 
My sister Rosalee is seventeen years 
old. And a betrothess. Her betrother 
lives in Cuba. He eats bananas. My 
brother Carol is eleven. He has no voice 


in his throat. But he eats anything. I 
GH 


Illustrated by 


Maurice L. Bower 


myself am only nine, but with very long 
legs. Our Father and Mother have no 
age. They are just tall. 

There was a man. He was very rich. 
He had a little girl with sick bones. She 
had to sit in a wheel chair all day long and 
be pushed around by a Black Woman. 
He asked our Aunt Esta to invent a game 
for her. The little girl’s name was Posie. 

Our Aunt Esta invented a game. She 


called it the Game of the Bewitchments. 
It cost two hundred dollars and forty- 
three cents. The Rich Man didn’t seem 
to mind the two hundred dollars. But he 
couldn’t bear the forty-three cents. He’d 
bear even that, though, he said, if it would 
only work! 

“Work?” said our Aunt Esta. 
of course it will work!” 

So just the first minute she got it in- 
vented she jammed it into her trunk and 
dashed up to our house to see if it would! 

It worked very well. Our Aunt Esta 
never wastes any time. Not even kissing. 
Either coming or going. We went right 
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up to her room with her. It was a big 
trunk. The Expressman swore a little. 
My Father tore his trouser knee. My 
Mother began right away to revarnish 
the scratches on the bureau. 

It took us most all the morning to 
carry the game downstairs. We carried 
it to the dining-room. It covered the 
table. It covered the chairs. It strewed 
the sideboard. It spilled over on the 
floor. There was a pair of white muslin 
angel wings all spangled over with silver 
and gold! There wasa fairy wand! There 
was a shining crown! There was a blue 
satin cloak! There was a yellow plush 
suit and swishy tail all painted sideways 
in stripes like a tiger! There was a most 
furious tiger head with whisk-broom 
whiskers! There was a green frog’s head! 
And a green frog’s suit! There was a 
witch’s hat and cape! And a hump on 
the back! There were bows and arrows! 
There were boxes and boxes of milliner’s 
flowers! There were strings of beads! 
And yards and yards of dungeon chains 
made out of silver paper! And a real 
bugle! And red Chinese lanterns! And 
and everything! 


‘TH Rich Man came in a gold-colored 
car to see it work. When he saw the 
dining-room, he sickened. He bit his 
cigar. 

““My daughter Posie is ten years old,” 
he said. ‘What I ordered for her was a 
game!—Not a trousseau!” 

Our Aunt Esta shivered her hands. She 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘You don’t 
understand,” she said. “This is no paltry 
toy to be exhausted and sickened of in a 
single hour! Thisisareal game! Eth-ical! 
Psycho-psycho-logical! Unendingly di- 
verting! Hour after hour! Day after 
day! Once begun, you understand, it’s 
never over!”’ 

The Rich Man looked at his watch. ‘I 
have to be in Chicago a week from to- 
morrow!”’ he said. 

Somebody giggled. It couldn’t have 
been Rosalee, of course, because Rosalee 
is seventeen. And of course it wasn’t 
Carol. So it must have been me. 

The Rich Man gave an awful glare. 
“Who are these children?” he demanded. 

Our Aunt Esta swallowed. ‘‘They are 
my—my demonstrators,” she said. 

“Demonstrators?” sniffed the Rich 
Man. He glared at Carol. ‘‘Why don’t 
you speak?” he demanded. 

My Mother made a rustle in the door- 
way. “He can’t,” she said. ‘Our son 
Carol is dumb.” 

The Rich Man looked very queer. ‘Oh, 
I say,” he fumbled and stuttered. “Oh, 
I say—! After all, there’s no such great 
harm in a giggle. My little girl Posie 
cries all the time. AJ] the time, I mean! 
Cries and cries and cries!—It’s a fright!” 

“She wouldn’t,” said our Aunt Esta, 
“if she had a game like this to play with.” 

“Eh?” said the Rich Man. 

“She could wear the Witch’s hideous 
cape!” said our Aunt Esta. “And the 
queer, pointed, black hat! And_ the 
scraggly, gray wig! And the great, horn- 
rimmed spectacles! And the hump on her 
back! And—” 

““My daughter Posie has Ti-Titian red 
curls,” said the Rich Man coldly. ‘And 
the most beautiful brown eyes that mortal 
man has ever seen! And a skin so fair 
that—”’ 


“That’s why I think it would rest her 
so,” said our Aunt Esta, “to be ugly 
outside—instead of inside—for awhile.” 

“Eh?” said the Rich Man. 

He glared at our Aunt Esta. Our Aunt 
Esta glared at him. 

Out in the kitchen suddenly the most 
beautiful smell happened. The smell was 
soup! Spiced tomato soup! It was as 
though the whole stove had bloomed! 

My Father came to the door. ‘‘What’s 
it all about?” he said. 

He saw the Rich Man. The Rich Man 
saw him. 

“Why, how do you do?” said my Father. 

“Why, how do you do?” said the 
Rich Man. ; 

They bowed. There was no room on 
the dining-room table to put the dishes. 
There was no room anywhere for any- 
thing. We had to eat in the kitchen. My 
Mother made griddle-cakes. The Rich 
Man stirred the batter. He seemed to 
think it was funny. Carol had to sit ona 
soap-box. Our Aunt Esta sat on the edge 
of a barrel with her stockings swinging. 
It made her look not so strict. 

‘All the same,” worried the Rich Man, 
“‘T don’t see just why you fixed the price at 
two hundred dollars and _ forty-three 
cents? Why not two hundred dollars 
and forty-five cents? Or even the round 
sum two hundred and one dollars?” 

Our Aunt Esta looked pretty mad. “I 
will be very glad, I’m sure,” she said, 
“to submit an itemized bill.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said the Rich Man. 
“Tt was just your mental processes I was 
wondering about. The thing, of course, is 
worth any money—if it works!” 

“Tf it works?” cried our Aunt Esta. 

The Rich Man jumped up and strode 
fiercely to the dining-room door. Our 
Aunt Esta strode fiercely after him, only 
littler. Our Aunt Esta is very little. 

The Rich Man waved his arms at every- 
thing—the boxes, the bundles, the angel- 
wings, the cloaks, the sui, the Chinese 
lanterns. ‘‘All the same, the thing is 
perfectly outrageous!—The size of it!— 
The extent! No house would hold it!” 

“Tt isn’t meant,” said our Aunt Esta, 
“to be played just in the house. It’s 
meant to be played on a sunny porch 
opening out on a green lawn—so that 
there’s plenty of room for all Posie’s little 
playmates to go swarming in and out.” 


He gave 

a little shiver. ‘My little daughter 
Posie hasn’t got any playmates,” he said. 
“‘She’s too cross.” 

Our Aunt Esta stood up very straight. 
Two red spots flamed in her cheeks. 
“You won’t be able to keep the children 
away from her,” she said, “after they 
once begin to play this game!”’ 

“You really think so?” cried the Rich 
Man. 

Out in the kitchen my Father looked at 
my Mother. My Mother looked at my 
Father. They both looked at us. My 
Father made a little chuckle. 

“Tt would seem,” said my Father, ‘‘as 
though it was the honor of the whole 
family that was involved!’ He made a 
whisper in Carol’s ear. ‘‘Go to it, Son!” 
he whispered. 


Rosalee jumped 


‘THE Rich Man looked queer. 


to her feet. Carol 
jumped to his feet. I jumped to my feet. 
We snatched hands. We ran right into 
the dining-room. Carol’s face was shining. 


The Game of the Bewitchments ; 


“‘Who’s going to be Posie-with-the-Sick- 
Bones?”’ I cried. 

“S-s-h!”” said everybody except our 
Aunt Esta. 

Our Aunt Esta suddenly seemed very 
much encouraged. She didn’t wait a 
minute. She snatched a little book from 
her pocket. It was a little book that she 
had made herself, all full of typewriter 
directions about the game. 

“Some one, of course,’”’ she said, “will 
have to be the Witch—some one who 
knows the game, I mean—so perhaps I—>?” 

We rushed to help her drag the old, 
battered tricycle to the porch! We helped 
her open up every porch door till all the 
green lawn and gay petunia blossoms came 
right up and fringed with the old porch 
rug! We helped her tie on the ‘“itch’s 
funny hat! And the scraggly, gra, vie! 
And the great, horn-rimmed spectacic 
We helped her climb into the tricycle 
seat! We were too excited to stay on the 
porch! We wheeled her right out on the 
green lawn itself! The green lilac hedge 
reared all up around her like a magic wall! 


WE screamed with joy! The Rich 
Man jumped when we screamed. 
The Rich Man’s name was Mr. Trent. 

“And Mr. Trent shall be the Black 
Woman who pushes you all about!” we 
screamed. 

“‘T will not!” said Mr. Trent. 

But Carol had already tied a black 
velvet ribbon on the Rich Man’s leg to 
show that he was! 

Our Aunt Esta seemed more encouraged 
every minute. She stood us all up in 
front of her. Even Father. She read 
from her book. It was a poem. The 
poem said: 


“Now come ye all to the Witch’s ball, 
Ye great, ye small, 
Ye short, ye tall, 
Come one, come all!” 


“T will not!” said the Rich Man. 
sweated. 

“Oh, shucks! Be a sport!” said my 
Father. 

“T will not!’’ said the Rich Man. 
glared. 

Our Aunt Esta tried to read from her 
book and wave her wand at the same time. 
It waved the Rich Man in the nose. 

“Foul menial!’’ waved our Aunt Esta. 
“Bring in the captives!” 

“Who?” demanded the Rich Man. 

“You!”’ said our Aunt Esta. 

The Rich Man brought us in! Espe- 
cially Father! He bound us all up in 
silver paper chains! He puta silver paper 
ring through my Father’s beautiful nose! 

“Oh, I say,” protested my Father. 
“It was guests that I understood we were 
to be! Not captives!” 

“Ha!” sniffed the Rich Man. “Be a 
sport!” 

They both glared. 

Our Aunt Esta had cakes in a box. They 
seemed to be very good cakes. “Now, in 
about ten minutes,” read our Aunt Esta 
from her book, “you will all begin to feel 
very queer.” 

““Oh—Lordy!” said my father. 

“T knew it!” said the Rich Man. a 
knew it all the time! From the very first 
mouthful—my stomach—”’ 

“Ts there no antidote?” 
Mother. 

Our Aunt Esta took off her horn- 
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rimmed spectacles. She sniffed. ‘Sillies!” 
she said. “This is just a game, you know!” 
“Nevertheless,” said the Rich Man, 
“T certainly feel very queer.” 
“When you all feel equally queer,” 
said our Aunt Esta coldly, “we will pro- 


‘ ceed with the.game.”’ 


We all felt equally queer just as soon as 
we could. 

Our Aunt Esta madea speech. She made 
it from her little book. “Poor helpless 
captives,” said the speech, “you are now 
entirely in my power! Yet fear not! If 
everybody does just exactly as I say, 
all may yet be well!”’ 

-“‘Hear! Hear!” said my Father. 

The Rich Man suddenly seemed to like 
my Father very much. He reached over 
and nudged him in the ribs. 

“Shut up!” he whispered. ‘The less 
you say, the sooner it will be over!” 

My Father said less at once. He seemed 
very glad to know about it. 

Our Aunt Esta pointed to a boxful of 
little envelops. “Foul menial,’’ she said, 
“bring the little envelops!”’ 

The Rich Man brought them. But not 
very cheerfully. “Oh, of course, it’s all 
right to call me that,” he said. ‘But I 
tell you quite frankly that my daughter 
Posie’s maid will never stand for it! 
Her name is Elizabeth Lou!—Mrs. Jane— 
Frank—Elizabeth Lou—even!”’ 

Our Aunt Esta looked at the Rich Man. 
Her look was scornfuller and scornfuller. 

“‘ All witch’s servants,” she said, “are 
called ‘foul menial’! From the earliest 
classical records of fairy-tale and legend 
down to—” 

““Not in our times,” insisted the Rich 
Man. “I defy you in any Intelligence 
Office in New York to find a—a—”’ 

Our Aunt Esta brushed the contradic- 
tion aside. She frowned. Not just at the 
Rich Man. But at everybody. 

‘“‘We will proceed with the rehearsal—as 
written!’ she said. She gruffed her voice. 
She thumped her wand on the floor. “‘Each 
captive,’’ she said, “will now step forward 
and draw a little envelop from the box!” 

Each captive stepped forward 
and drew a little envelop from 
the box. Inside each envelop 
was a little card. Very black ink 
words were written on each card. 

“Captives, stand up very 
straight!” ordered our Aunt 
Esta. 

Every captive stood very 
straight. 

“Knock your knees together 
with fear!” ordered our Aunt 
Esta. 

Every captive knocked his 
knees together with fear. 

“Strain at your chains!’ 
ordered our Aunt Esta. ‘But 
not too hard! Remembering 
they are paper!’ 

Every captive strained at his 
chains, but not too hard, remem- 
bering they were paper. 

Our Aunt Esta seemed very 
much pleased. She read another 
poem from her book. The poem 
said: 


’ 


’ 


“Imprisoned thus in my witchy wiles, 
Robbed of all hope, all food, all 
smiles, 
A fearful doom o’erhangs thy rest, 
Unless thou meet my _ dread 
behest!”’ j 


dear-—oh, dear—oh, 


“Oh, dear—oh, 
“Can nothing 


dear!” cried our Mother. 
save us?”’ 

My Father burst his nose-ring! Rosalee 
giggled! Carol and I jumped up and 
down! We clapped our hands! 

The Rich Man cocked his head on one 
side. He looked at our Aunt Esta. At 
her funny, black pointed hat. At her 
scraggly, gray wig. At her great, horn- 
rimmed spectacles. At the hump on her 
back. 

“U-m-m,” he said. 
mean, ‘witchy wiles’?” 

“Silence!” said our Aunt Esta. 
your cards!” 

We read our cards. 

Carol’s card said ‘‘Pink Breeze”’ on it. 
And ‘‘Slimy Frog.” 

Our Aunt Esta poked Carol twice 
with her wand. ‘Pitiful wretch,” said 
our Aunt Esta, “it is now two o’clock. 
Unless you are back here exactly at three 
o’clock—bearing a pink breeze in your 
hands—you shall be turned for all time 
and eternity into a slimy green frog!— 
Go hence!” 

Carol went hence. He henced as far as 
the mulberry tree on the front lawn. He 
sat down on the grass with the card in 
his hand. He read the card. And read it. 
And read it. It puzzled him very much. 

“Pitiful wretch, go hence!” cried our 
Aunt Esta. 

He henced as far as the larch tree this 
time. And sat down all over again. And 
puzzled. And puzzled. 

“Go hence, I say, pitiful 
insisted our Aunt Esta. 

My Mother didn’t like Carol to be 
called a ‘pitiful wretch.’ It was because 
he was dumb, I suppose. When my 
Mother doesn’t like anything, it spots her 
cheek-bones quite red. Her cheek-bones 
were spotted very red. 

“Stop your fussing!” said our Aunt 
Esta. ‘‘And attend to your own business!” 

My Mother attended to her own business. 
The business on her card said ‘Silver 
Bird”’ and “ Horse’s Hoof.” 


“What do you 


“Read 


wretch!”’ 


*‘Tt’s a Woman’s Job’’ 


HAT is what is being said about 

getting simple elemental jus- 
tice for the men who were wounded 
or gassed or shell-shocked or broken 
by the intensive training that fol- 
lowed the allied call for men to stem 
the German tide. And the men them- 


selves are saying that the women 
have failed them—the women they 


dreamed and sang about and hoped 
to have with them “going down that 
long, long trail.”” Recent legislation 
has made it possible for you to help 
in rescuing the nation from the dis- 
grace of neglecting its defenders—and 
to let the soldiers know that you—their 
“women folks’—have not forgotten 
them. Their “long night of wait- 
ing” will end as soon as you do your 
part. We'll tell you how next month 





Even our Aunt Esta looked a bit 
flabbergasted. “Oh, dear—oh, dear,” 
said our Aunt Esta. “I certainly am 
sorry that it was you who happened to 
draw that one!—And all dressed up in 
white, too, as you are! But after all,” 
she jerked, with a great toss of her 
scraggly, gray wig, “‘a game is a game! 
And there can be no concessions!” 

“No, of course not!” said my Mother, 
‘Lead me to the slaughter!” 

“There is not necessarily any slaughter 
connected with it,” said our Aunt Esta 
very haughtily. 

But she hit my Mother only once with 
her wand. 

“Frail creature,” she said. ‘‘On the 
topmost branch of the tallest tree in the 
world there is a silver bird with a song in 
his throat that has never been sung! Un- 
less you bring me this bird singing, you 
are hereby doomed to walk with the 
clatter of a horse’s hoof!” 

“Horse’s hoof?” gasped my Mother. 
“With the clatter of a horse’s hoof?” 

My Father was pretty mad. ‘‘W'2y, it’s 
impossible!” he said. ‘‘She’s as -i~ht as 
thistle-down! Even in her boois, it’s 
like a fairy passing!” i 

“‘Nevertheless,” insisted our Aunt Esta, 
“‘she shall walk with the clatter of a horse’s 
hoof—unless she brings me the silver 
bird.” 

My Mother started at once for the 
little woods. ‘I can at least search the 
tallest tree in my world!” she said. 

.It made my Father nervouser and ner- 
vouser. 
after her, “‘climb anything until I come!” 

‘Base interloper!” said our Aunt Esta. 
“ Keep still!” 

‘““Who?” said my Father. 

“You!” said our Aunt Esta. 

I giggled. Our Aunt Esta was very 
mad. She turned me into a white rabbit. 
I was made of white canton flannel. I was 
very soft. I had long ears. They were 
lop-ears. They were lined with pink 
velvet. They hung way down over my 
shoulders so I could stroke them. I liked 
them very much. But my legs 
looked like white night-drawers. 
“Ruthy-the-Rabbit” was my 
name. Our Aunt Esta scolded 
it at me. 

‘Because of your impudence, 
Ruthy-the-Rabbit,” she _ said, 
“vou shall not be allowed to 
coam the woods and fields at 
will, but shall stay here in cap- 
tivity close by my side and help 
the foul menial do the chores!” 

The Rich Man seemed very 
much pleased. He winked an 
eye. He pulled one of my lop- 
ears. It was nice to have some- 
body pleased with me. 

Everybody was pleased with 
Rosalee’s bewitchment. It 
sounded so restful. All Rosalee 
had to do was to be very pretty 

~just exactly as she was! And 
seventeen years old—just exactly 
as she was. And sit on the big, 
gray rock by the side of the 
brook just exactly as it was! 
And see whether it was a 
bright green celluloid fish or a 
bright red celluloid fish that 
came down the brook first! And 
if it was a bright green celluloid 
fish she (Continued on page 144) 
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Against the plain background of this room above, 


FURNISHINGS and DECORATIONS 


1A Simple 
The 


HE floor, walls, and ceiling taken 

together constitute the background 

of the room. Unless this back- 
ground is correct in texture, tone, and color, 
much of the effectiveness of the furniture, 
pictures, and ornaments placed against it 
will be destroyed. 1n many a room whose 
furnishings are in excellent taste and in- 
clude objects of great individual beauty 
and value, the effect as a whole is disap- 
pointing. The fine painting which was 
chosen to be the focal center of the scheme 
fails somehow to be impressive. The 
exquisite texture of the upholstery fabrics 
and the graceful lines of the furniture are 
scarcely apparent, and the subtle harmonies 
of color in cushions, lamp- 
shades, and other minor 
accessories seem meaningless 
and insipid instead of delight- 
ing the eye as they were 
planned and expected to do. 


Course 


Decorative 


AT ht AA BIE Hed 


Home 


1m 


By Winnifred Fales 


handful of precious stones will glow and 
sparkle when tossed upon a piece of gray 
or black velvet in a jeweler’s window, 
but appear dull and lifeless if transferred 
to a square of brilliant, multicolored 
brocade, so the furnishings-of a room 
reveal their beauty to the full when 
displayed against a carefully subdued 
background, but suffer an eclipse when 
the floor, walls, and ceiling are so 
aggressive as to dominate the scheme. 
In building a colo- ssheme, therefore, 
the background colors should always 


CAN YOU ANSWER 
THESE SIX QUESTIONS? 


Background —Les 
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MATTIE E. KEWITT 


every detail of the furnishings stands revealed 


Decorating 
q 


IV 


sson 


be less intense in hue than those of the 
furnishings and ornaments. 

In relation to one another, the three 
divisions of the background should follow 
nature’s order from dark below to light 
above, the walls representing a middle or 
transitional tone. Imagine what a topsy- 
turvy world this would be were the colors 
of the earth and sky suddenly to exchange 
places; a room with a light floor and dark 
ceiling is equally unbalanced. The ceiling 
seems about to fall, and makes the room 
appear lower, while the floor gives a dis- 
agreeable impression of instability. A 
light or “natural-finished” floor is there- 
fore a grave mistake from a decorative 
standpoint. Not only does it 
destroy the balance of the 
room and attract attention to 
itself instead of quietly taking 
its place as a portion of the 
background, but the color of 


In short, the effect of the most woods in the natural 
room as a whole is confused 1. Whyare correct backgrounds of supreme importance? state is unpleasantly cold 
ea ee ome 2. Does the background include window hangings? and raw, re ay Bagge 

The fault sige il 3: Under what conditions may figured rugs be usedi atv tog the ot 
instance will be discovered in 4 Should the floor be lighter or darker than the walls? objects and : textiles in the 
the background. Careful 5. How cana high ceiling be made to appear lower! room. In a bedroom with a 
study will show it to be too 6. Name the best background colors for the walls? white ceiling, nearly white 
Intense in hue, too conspic- All the above questions are answered in this lesson. walls, and furnishings in 


uous in pattern, or wrong in 
color or value. Just as a 





To test your own grasp of the subject, write down the 
answers from memory and compare them with the lesson 


delicate tints, a natural foor 


may (Continued on page 138) 
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& Playrooms in 


NCE you have arrived in Bobbie’s 
and Babbie’s nursery-chamber by 
way of a moss-green wooden gate, 

round as to top and cut with clover-leaf 
peep-holes, that stands between small, in- 
quisitive feet and the bottom of an abysmal 
flight of Stairs, you are convinced that 
days spent in such surroundings would be 
a blissful succession of ‘“‘ups,”’ where never 
a thought of ‘“‘downs”’ could enter. 

The secret lies in the fact that the nurs- 
ery fits in every detail the needs and the 
personalities of five-year-old Bab and 
seven-year-old Bobbie, reflecting in its 
simplicity, its imagination, and its naive 
appeal to a sense of humor, the essential 
qualities of childhood. For, as said Alice 
of the immortal Wonderland, “It all 
depends on the point of view,” and many 
of the most artistic and comfortable 
nurseries, stacked with ingenious play- 
things and replete with expensive fur- 
nishings, miss their purpose just because 
some one overlooked the necessity of 
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Nursery Land 


By 


Dorothy Marie Russell 


Goosey Goosey Gander, 
Whither do you wander? 
Upstairs and downstairs 
And to the nursery-chamber 


planning them from the viewpoint of the 
children whose particular little wonder- 
lands they were to become. 

The ideal nursery-playroom (for it is 
far better to have separate night and day 
nurseries wherever possible), should be as 
nearly as possible the realization of the 
child’s own intangible world of enchant- 
ment, that place where he can play most 
joyously, think most amazingly, and work 
into concrete form, unhampered by the 
“don’ts” and “be carefuls” of bothersome 
grown-ups, the tremendous ideas that 
revolve so insistently in his small head. 
In that room are received and assimilated 
the early impressions which never will be 
forgotten, and which will exert a lasting 
influence upon the character and the ma- 
ture tastes and appreciations of adult life. 
So, if you are to assume the grave responsi- 
bility of planning a nursery, the very first 
thing you should do is to fall with Alice 
down your more or less steep well of years, 
and land ‘“‘thump, thump” in the clear-vis- 





ioned realm of childhood which lies at the 
opposite end. 

“Tf it isn’t pink, it must be light blue,” 
has become an obsolete idea for use out- 
side the bounds of infancy. You can re- 
member now, no doubt, the deep resent- 
ment you cherished against the unknown 
grown-up who made your room look like 
the baby’s beribboned crib and hampers 
and then expected you to be happy in it. 
There are so many soft, bright colors that 
are both individual and appropriate to 
choose for the day nursery, that it is merely 
thoughtless to resort to a hackneyed treat- 
ment. A lovely and livable room, for 
instance, may be made by painting the 
walls a soft, misty gray, and using for 
curtains and hangings a thin, silky tissue 
of primrose yellow which lets the light 
through and yet softens its harsh glare. 

This effective color scheme may be 
further developed in the gay-flowered 
chintzes which protect the low chairs trom 
the stray knocks and blows of runaway 
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trains and reckless, flying feet, and that suggest, 
as well, splendid hiding-places, because their 
frilly, ruffled skirts are proof against the peering 
eyes of the playmate who is “it.” 
“A thick, woolly rug in gentian blue, spa- 
ciously cleared of all obstacles to action, converts 
the floor into a comfortable playground, but 
a pile of cushions with washable covers, is an 
almost indispensable addition, especially useful 
as protection from floor draughts. To break the 
monotony of too much solid color, small pic- 
ture-rugs placed at doorways and hearth lend 
variety. One amusing mat that will appeal to 
a child’s innate love of animals, however strange 
they may be, shows a file of polar bears run- 
ning across a snowy hill against a background 
of gray-blue sky and dark fir trees. Another rep- 
resents a frozen north sea blocked with ice 
floats, on which a school of flapping seals is 
placidly basking in the rays of a yellow sun. 
Even the simplicity of the four prosaic walls 
becomes fascinating when their grayness ends 
in an ivory-toned wainscoting above which the 
delighted eyes of a Bobbie or a Bab may meet 
Alice and the March Hare, the Duchess and the 
Mock Turtle, and all the other curious Wonder- 
land friends, painted in a story frieze which 
tells with graphic vividness, if not in the whim- 
sical words of their originator, the remarkable 
adventures Alice experiences after she shuts up 
like a telescope and wanders through Wonder- 
land around the nursery wall. Fairy-tale friezes, 
too, are attractive, and afford opportunity for 
introducing bright bits of color when they border 
walls of a neutral buff, (Continued on page 124) 
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For the children’s sleeping room, painted furniture, as shown 
opposite, seems most appropriate and youthful. In the pen and 
ink sketches, a ‘‘ Wonderland”’ parade adorns the walls, and three 
brave warriors defend the flower-box from marauding pussy-cats 
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Strength of construction and pleas- 
ing simplicity of line appear in the 
rocker just above, and the table 
and chairs at the top of the page 


Miniature wicker chairs, like those 
illustrated at the left, are sturdy 
and comfortable and may be rairted 
in delightful combinations of co’or 
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N the days when the roving fisher 
boats chugged into the little cove to 
set their nets for salmon or silver 
smelt, Brother and I spent most of 

our time on the bay. We knew every 
broad-beamed gray launch that rounded 
Green Point, a mile away, and we knew 
most of the fishermen who owned them. 
We would wait until the coughing engine 
was silent and the anchor was cast; then 
we would hoist the sail of our tiny, round- 
bottomed skiff and, using an oar for a 
rudder, skim out across the ruffled surface 
of the bay to pay a visit to the swarthy- 
visaged men with heavy, grizzled beards 
and rough, red hands. ' They always made 
us welcome in their strange and guttural 
tongues, for we took them apples from the 
orchard, and sometimes a glass of jelly or 
a loaf of home-made bread. And in ex- 
change they gave us curious souvenirs of 
their travels—dried star-fish of monstrous 
size, lovely, iridescent shells, and reed 
baskets bartered from the Siwash Indians. 

The boat we knew best was called 
Rosenzweig, which, the Austrian owners 
said, meant “Rose-branch.”” These two 
fishermen, dark, powerful men, anchored 
just beyond our float in the smelt and sal- 
mon seasons, and we were fond of them. 
They let us help them haul in the nets, 
and more than once Brother and I have 
stood in huge hip boots many sizes too 
large for us, tugging at wet ropes heavy 
with seaweed, excitedly pulling at the 
drag net and watching for the first glint 
of splashing silver in the brown meshes 
which would tell us that the net was 
nearly to the beach and filled with fish. 

We were always sorry to see the Rosen- 
zweig leave us, and it was always a day of 
rejoicing when we sighted the little gray 
boat chugging around the Point, its bow 
end stera piled high with seine and drag 
nets. The two sskevmen brovght us a gift 
each time—we expected it. Sometimes 
it would be a bunch cf letters with Aus- 
trian stamps attached—Brother and I 
were confirmed philatelists; sometimes it 
Was a sugar-cured salmon, and cnce they 
brought us a carved canoe paddle which 
they had purchased of a Nittenat chief, 
far un the straits toward Alaska. 

cut the day of days was when, coming 


alongside their gray boat just as the 


anchcr splashed, we were greeted by An- 
drin, the elder brother, who grinned de- 
lightedly and signified in his broken Eng- 
lish that he had something wonderful 


for us. 

We clambered over the gunwale of the 
Rosenzweig, with its littered deck and its 
heavy, perpetual smell of fish, seaweed, 
and tar calking, and Karl, the youngest 
fisherman, made us shut our eyes while he 
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CAN criminals be reformed? Some 

people think so, but this story 
of Alfred, the Fish Thief, son of a 
fish-thief mother, would seem to con- 
tradict them. Seals look like nice, 
well-behaved citizens, when you see 
them balancing balls on their noses 
in a circus or on the. stage, but in 
private life they may have as criminal 
tendencies as Alfred. It finally came 
to the point where Alfred had to 
be put in jail for stealing. Let 
Emma-Lindsay Squier tell you where 


carried something up from the hold and 
put it on the deck, something that thrashed 
about wetly and barked in a high-pitched 
baby voice much like a puppy’s. 

We opened our eyes and stared in amaze- 
ment. For there, before us on the deck, 
was a' baby seal! He was wet and shiny 
brown, with great, bright eyes that peered 
at us curiously, but without fear, and 
delicate nostrils with neat, gentlemanly 
whiskers protruding from each side. 
With his tiny fore-flappers he propelled 
himself along the deck, barking con- 
stantly. Andrin threw him a piece of 
dried fish, which he caught in the air and 
devoured instantly. 

“We bring you nice present,” said Karl, 
showing his white teeth in a smile, and he 
indicated the baby seal, who reared him- 
self up as high as he could on his front 
flappers and barked vociferously. 

That we were delighted goes without 
saying. We had seen many seals from a 
distance, but never had we thought to 
have one for a friend. 

Often one would pop out of the water 
in the wake of our boat as we rowed to 
town, his wet, sleek head blackly sil- 
houetted against the blue water. And if 
we whistled or called, he would follow us 
indefinitely, for seals have more than their 
share of curiosity. They are interested in 
strange sounds and in bright colors. Once, 
when Brother was wearing a red sweater, a 
seal followed our boat for nearly a mile. 

We had often known when they were 
near us in the Bay even without seeing 
them. For when we saw a salmon jump- 
ing many times, in a series of frenzied 
leaps, we knew it was not through sport, 
but because he was pursued by a seal who 
would surely seize him the minute his 
strength gave out. We had seen salmon 
nets spread in the water with only a row 
of fish heads remaining in the meshes. 
Robber seals had neatly bitten off the 
rest of the body. Once, while Brother and 
I were swimming far out from the float, a 
smooth, heavy body brushed against mine, 
and I screamed with fear. But an instant 
later a brown, wet head arose not twenty 


SEAL 
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yards away, and two bright eyes were 
turned on me inquiringly as if to ask why 
I had been frightened. ; 

You see, we were well acquainted with 
the seal family at long distance, but never 
before had we been so close to one of the 
brown brethren. 

I took a piece of fish from Karl’s hand 
and stooped toward the baby seal, who 
turned his head from side to side, sniffed 
once or twice, and then dragged himself 
along the deck to me, taking the friend- 
ship offering gingerly from my out- 
stretched fingers. A little later he found 
a warm, sunny place on a pile of nets and 
turned over on his back, scratching him- 
self negligently with one of his fore- 
flappers. 

Karl said he would not take it amiss if 


- we scratched him under the chin, and in- 


deed he did not. He stretched his head 
back and closed his eyes, while we gently 
stroked the glossy fur, which, as it cried, 
became gray rather than brown. in color. 

The fishermen told us that the baby 
seal had attended a net-robbing expedition 
with his mother. Both the lady seal and 
her baby had become entangled in the 
nets. The mother had fought and had 
finally escaped. But the baby they had 
loosed from the heavy meshes, and had 
taken him, barking and protesting, on 
board the Rosenzweig, where they had 
kept him in the hold, first as a prisoner 
and then as a pet, to bring to Brother 
and me. 

I know they were sorry to part with 
Alfred, as we christened the little seal, but 
they needed the hold of their small boat 
for their catches of fish. They could not 
afford to turn it permanently into a bath- 
tub for a water-baby who could not live 
long away from the element to which he 
was accustomed. So when the Rosen- 
sweig chugged away a few days later, Alfred 
was left to our care, with a hundred in- 
structions as to how to regulate his diet 
and behavior. 

The grown-ups were none too pleased at 
our latest pet, and it was a tribute fo 
Alfred’s winning ways that he finally 
established himself as firmly in their 
affection as in ours. For there was no 
doubting his intelligence, handicapped 4s 
it was by his unwieldy body that seeme 
half fish and half animal. 

He learned to respond to his neme 
sooner than most dogs, and he dis”le:¢ 
his love for us in a manner which was 
unmistakable. At first we were afraid to 
let him go into the bay for fear he would 
swim away and leave us. We did not 
know how large seals had to be before 
they could earn their living in the water, 
but we chose to (Continued on page 122) 
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“There are too few 
grandmothers and 
grandfathers in the 
land. There are too 
few gray hairs in 
any public assem- 
blage. There are 
too few wrinkled 
faces on the streets 
and in the homes” 


The League for Longer Life 


Conducted by DR. 


HARVEY W. WILEY 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


N my appeal to old people in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for June, 1920, I 
endeavored to get this class inter- 
ested in living a little longer. I 

think I had fairly good success. Hundreds 
of persons of the ages mentioned have 
asked for the questionnaires, and a great 
many have qualified as members of the 
League. I am of the opinion that the 
percentage of persons of those ages who 
have applied for this help is quite as large 
as that of any other class or group. 

In order to help men and women of this 
age to a longer life, I am now ready to 
point out the peculiar dangers to which 
they are exposed. In doing this, I follow 
the plan of all the younger groups. I 
believe it is the part of wisdom to point 
out such dangers in order that those 
exposed to them may take precau- 
tions. 

I do not know who it was, although I 
believe it was a physician, who started the 
cruel slogan, ‘‘ Pneumonia is the o!d man’s 
friend.” If pneumonia is the old man’s 
friend, may God save us from our friends! 
Of all the diseases which prey upon older 
persons, it seems to me pneumonia is the 
most cruel and, perhaps, the most un- 
necessary. 
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ONE great purpose of the League 

for Longer Life is to make it 
evident that sixty is not the beginning 
of old age. If we can postpone the 
beginning of old age until seventy, 
the principal purpose of the League 
will have been accomplished. If you 
want to come to seventy with a vigor 
that will lead you happily on to eighty, 
send a stamped, addressed envelop 
to Dr. Wiley, Woodward Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of his 
questionnaire. Join the League for 
Longer Life—if you want to live longer 


The idea that the person who has reached 
the age of sixty is no longer of any use 
was not started by Dr. Osler. As a 
pleasantry in an after-dinner address he 
gave this idea a wide vogue when he said 
that a man or woman of sixty ought to be 
chloroformed. The history of Dr. Osler 
shows that his greatest work was done 
after he was sixty. It was after he was 
sixty that he became Regius Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford, the highest 
honor that could be conferred upon a 
physician. 

Dr. Osler would probably still be living 
to bless the world with his wonderful skill 


of diagnosis and therapeutics had it not 
been for the ‘old man’s friend.” Cer- 
tainly the taking away of a character like 
Dr. Osler in the very prime of his useful- 
ness, if a friendly act to him, was decidedly 
unfriendly to the rest of the world. 

If we were to make a rigidly accurate 
analysis of the ravages of pneumonia 
a.nong old men and women, we would 
have to know exactly the number of 
persons over sixty or over seventy and up 
to eighty who are living on the earth. 
This enumeration is made at each decen- 
nial census, but has not yet been tabulated 
for the census of 1921. I shall content 
myself here with recording the number ol 
deaths among old persons from the age 0! 
sixty to seventy-nine inclusive who fell 
victims to the chief enemies of old age. 

In the statistical table which is found 
below these data are arranged in a con- 
densed form, easy of reference, and in 4 
manner suitable to draw conclusions which 
are accurate and useful. 

A glance at this table will show that 1! 
pnetimonia is a friend of the old person, 
it is a very amiable friend. Of all the 
principal diseases which carry old people 
off before their (Continued on page 149) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 86) 
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Polly Visits Friends at the Seashore 


By Sheila Young 
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FASH 1 OR A 
While Skirts Lengthen, the Silhouette 
Remains Slender for Winter 






SD igre Dp 8 ¥Y 
HELEN KOUES 


OT even the sentinels on the watch- 
v2. towers can see as yet a great change 

in fashions for next winter. The 
Parisienne is devoted to the simple, low- 





PAQUIN 






Cossack in inspiration is this smart girdled frock, the grace of which has been Plaits on the left side front and 
dress of black serge cut in front to demonstrated a thousand times in the right side back of this Paquin 
give more swing and trimmed models of this season, and this line will costume of black serge determine 
with narrow black braid and continue without doubt throughout the a fuller silhouette for the winter. 
white caracul, which also makes autumn. At the same time there is visible The cloak in center of gray vel- 
= high wer ne either an effort to raise the waist-line to normal, ot still a ——? 
side with a pink, full-blown rose at least half-way round the figure—across preference for black monkey fu 


the front only, for instance. In many new 
models the girdle is eliminated altogether 













or retained as a decoration merely, the 
frock falling from the shoulders and being 
slightly tightened to the figure by a bit of 
drapery at the top of the hips, or in some 
other fashion. And at the moment this 
is the new line. The silhouette continues 
slender, the drapery more or less acci- 
dental; the slightly longer skirt is often 
uneven at the hem; there is a noticeable 
absence of the narrow, trailing panels which 
distinguished so many of the models of last 
season. Flounces are sometimes used. 


Skirts Take a Downward Trend 


There is a decided movement in the 
lirection of long skirts—Lanvin and Poiret 
showed sweeping skirts at the Sunset Ball— 
gut women are not yet ready for the long 
skirt, which will be worn, if at all, on cere- 
nonious occasions only. However, skirts 
sverywhere are a bit longer—decidedly on 
‘the downward trend. Chéruit, at the 
noment, oddly sponsors a skirt which is, 
onger in the back than in the front. 

The craze for black in dress is almost 
imusing. Frocks and wraps alike are 
nade of black crépe de Chine or crépe 
narocain—always the dull-surfaced stuffs. 


Black becomes almost a.passion with the Pari- 
testified by this new Drecoll model 
of black crépe de Chine, embroidered in a Per- 
; ign and flounced with deep plaitings 
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A marked tendency toward large, drooping brims 
is manifest at present for the winter, as proved 
by this hat of black velvet lined with cyclamen 
velvet, a fold of this fabric encircling the crown 








DRECOLI 
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al color peers here and there on the 
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Black satin is worn but little, although we 
hear it is to be smart this winter. The 
greatest simplicity prevails, a frock being 
smart according to its simplicity. Thus do 
really smart women distinguish themselves 
from the nouveaux riches. 

We see an attempt at color here and there 
at the races—a red hat or a colored frock 
under a black cloak. But in general the 
passion for black is so strong that even 
the embroidered collars and _ girdles 
which appeared on some of the models 
of the early season are now eliminated 
—the garments being made entirely in 
black. Gray hose is sometimes permitted. 





New Colors and Fabrics for Winter 


Rodier is featuring green for winter—not 
only a vivid jade but the darker shades 
also—bottle green, pine or leaf green, as 
well as the olive tints. All the shades of 
brown are smart, and there is a new 
peony shade—a sort of vivid rose-red, like 
intensified American Beauty—which will 
be much worn. There is much Oxford 
gray, some mastic, bright red and yellow, 
and, of course, much black. In general 
the same (Continued on page 131) 
Frocks falling from the shoulders, somewhat 
tightened to the figure, and eliminating all girdle 
register the new line of the moment as shozen 1 
this black 


frock of Tat of black felt 


rergve 
SCTE. 














Larger of Brim, Somber in Note, and of Felt and Velvet 


Unmistakably a Vionnet 
gown is this, reaching the 
epitome of distinction 
through its monastic sim- 
plici‘y. Perfection of line 
2s Madame Vionnet’s aim, 
and this she achieves by 
foregoing all trimming 
Save a floating side panel 
reaching from shoulder 
to hem, as in the dress 
of black satin at right 
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VIONNET 
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Is the Paris Verdict for Winter Hats 





No further need of bobbing one’s hair with a hat 
of brown velvet coquettishly trimmed on either 
side with brown and green iridescent plumage 


Father Time has turned the wheel back long enough 
to give us a peep at our grandmothers’ day in 
the velvet and felt pokes at left and right 











Could it be that the long, 
wide sleeve innovated by 
Jenny and Poiret might 
foreshadow the use of tulle 
scarfs for evening once 
again? The dress of rust- 
brown tulle over crépe de 
Chine of the same shade, at 
left, would seem to indicate 
this tendency, while the 
straight lines of the general 
silhouette remain unchangd 
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The Mode of the Hour Hangs on the Sleeve, Which Poiret 





Interprets in Multitudinous Ways 









LEEVES, if any, continue wide—the 

close sleeve being reserved for the 
close-fitting corsage. While Paris cou- 
turiers abide by a straight and slender 
silhouette, varied effects are achieved in 
diverse interpretations of the sleeve. It 
is unusual to find a detail of dress take upon 
itself such a prominent place and thus 





























4 : 
attain a position of foremost importance. 
Throughout this mode the Japanese 
influence predominates, as may be noted 
in the robe d’intérieur at left designed by 
Poiret. Extravagant width gives a wing- 
like effect to the tea gown below, while 
the sleeve of the afternoon dress at right 
shows perhaps a more moderate tendency. 
7 
SS 
£33 
% 
6 
: 
0 
POIRET @4W 
18, 
by ’ a a ra ‘ - 
Ht 5 Sleeves reach an almost glorified position Paris is determined to force longer skirts, 
lle q of importance in many of the newer Paris and to achieve this end side panels vanish 
ve x frocks, and Poiret takes advantage of this before wider ones placed back and front, 
oe 5 tendency in designing this robe d’intérieur j as testified by this afternoon gown com- 
oe 3 of deep orunge velvet lined with crépe Georgette | bining black velvet and white crépe de Chine 
at i | 
te 4 ee 
he e With an innate feeling for color Poiret While no decided change has as yet been 
al ‘§ fashions the tea gown at right of violet felt in the general silhouette, sleeves widen 






a 2 velvet which reveals a lining of red chiffon, 
the daring effect of which is accentuated by a 
girdle of gold and collar of chinchilla 


to such extravagant widths as almost to 
give a wing-like effect, especially notice- 
able is this in Potret’s robes d’intérieur 
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CALLOT 


Lest some should think her melancholy in her 
persistent black attire, the Parisienne here lines 
a black faille dress with coral and black tissue, 
also forming the corsage. The shoulder straps 
are coral and gold beads. Designed by Callot 


A gold linked girdle ornamented with a ruby- 
studded plaque from which dangle ruby beads 
wields a note of interest only accentuated by the 
bright-hued, red-rose velvet which fashions the 
Jenny dress in center banded wih kolinsky 


The slinkiness of black crépe de Chine makes it a 
favored fabric of the moment, when evening 
guns mold the lines of the figure, allowing but 
litte fulness in the skirt. Steel nailheads ade- 
quately relieve the somberness of the gorwn at right 
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Bright-Hued Velvet and Crépe de Chine Forecast 
The Winter Meae for Evening Wear 


VIVID note is sounded in some of 

A the models for early fall—velvet 
evening frocks in rose-red, violet, 

or rich green being shown by Jenny, as 
well as graceful models of crépe de Chine 
in light green and other delicate shades. 
The edges of some of these bright-hued 
frocks are finished with gold galon— 
half-inch bands of bright gold—while 
the girdles are often of linked metal 
ornamented with jewel-studded metal 
plaques which are fringed with beads. 
A new velvet evening frock—Jenny made 
it—is fashioned of a rich, dark green 
showing a yellowish tinge where the 
light strikes it. This model is most ef- 
fectively trimmed with bright gold galon. 
For evening wear crépe de Chine will 
still be smartest, although some faille 
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Lustrous Pearls and Gleaming Crystals Wield 





Their Charms on Evening Gowns 







































me of will be used for evening frocks. The / / R 

velvet fabric-makers are showing much gold tissue / | \/8 

violet, —brocade and a new gold “‘satin””—which | / 8 

LY, as will be used for evening gowns and wraps; i 3 

Chine and there is a new gold and velvet brocade 3 

1ades, —a design in velvet on gold cloth—which 3 

-hued is exceedingly rich and lovely. ‘ : 

lon— A new evening cloak from Jenny is of cee 3 

. yaar -- > ; 72 ~ © be — & Py 2 

while vivid rose velvet trimmed with straight, AE 3 

metal vertical ruffles of silver lace and topped 33 2 

netal with a great, turned-over collar of sable. 3 > 

eads, A new cape is of dark brown plush shirred 3 
nade into a “puff” collar at the neck—the ful- y 
rreen ness confined at the shoulders with a thick 
the gold cord which is tied in front, the tas- 
t ef- seled ends falling to the knee. Again 
ilon. Jenny combines velvet with plush of the 
will same shade in a smart cloak—the top be- 
aille ing of plush and the lower part of velvet. 
CALLOT 

Entwined within its filmy meshes, lace conceal: 

a romantic past only enhanced by ropes of lus- 

s pearls, eehich here enchain the wearer. at 

it, lest she forget the allegiance they bear 

rallot gold lace gown which they support 

PAQUIN 

Many are they who have worn white crépe de 

Chine, but chosen are the few who may delight in 

a Paquin gown like that at left, embroidered in a 













of futuristic tendencies, to which a 
rasting note is added in a flower of black velzet 










Sufficient is the sumptuousness of white satin in 
the enchanting Jenny gown, at left, to forego all 
trim 1 narrow girdle of shimmering rhine- 
stone [izing into a novel plaque from wh:ch 
drip scintillating, crystal dewdrops 









im THE NEW YOuR8 SHCre 
Dresses and Coats for School and College Days 


Infinite charm and comfort are embodied 
in the blue serge frock at right, which typt- 
fies a mode that has gained rapid favor with 
younger girls. The dress with detachable 
blouse of white linen; 8 to 12 yrs.; $18.50 


Essential to the wardrobe is an afternoon 
dress, and though practical, the model at 
extreme left below is smart. Cuiré ribbon 
edges the basque and apron, back and 
front. Black or navy; 14 to 20 yrs.; $39 


The red facing of the pockets and black 
braiding down the skirt make for smartness 
in the dress of navy tricotine, second from 
left below. The straight lines accentuate 
the slender silhouette; 14 to 20 yrs.; $29.50 





Prices without doubt reached their height 
last winter, for great was our surprise, as 
will be yours, to find values this autumn as 
excellent as these. But here they are, well 
made and of materials of standard quality 








An engaging top-coat to protect the school- 
girl from wintry blasts is that at left of 
chinchilla cloth, silk-lined, double-breasted, 
and full-belted. It may be had in navy, 
brown, or reindeer; 6 to 16 years; $29.50 


The top-coat is an ever-ready friend of school 
and college days, and the model second from 
right below of durable mixture coating is 
lined with silk. In Poilu blue, brown, or 
reindeer mixtures; 14 to 20 years; $39 


Indispensable to the school or college girl 
for evening is the Georgette crépe frock 
at extreme right below, charmingly tucked 
on both skirt and bodice. White, navy, 
apricot, or turquoise; 14 to 20 years; $29.50 


Smart models for school and college days 
are illustrated on this page. We shall be 
happy to buy them for you without extra 
charge, upon receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
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This drop-stitch knitted suit of fine mohair 
combines a sleeveless slip-over with a plain 
skirt. Navy, brown, or tan; $11. White, 
striped dimity waist with self plaiting; 
32 to 42, $3.45. In white silk; $9.25 


Slip-over waist at right above, of white, 
orchid, or maize crépe de Chine; 32 to 44, 
$16.65. Wool velour skirt in blue or 
brown, and tan; 14 to 20 yrs., $9.75. Felt 
hat in henna, navy, black, or tan, $4.75 


As autumn ‘steps in with its frosty days, 
light summer sports clothes are rapidly for- 
saken for those of warmer texture and color. 
The clothes here illustrated are not only 
of good material, but reasonably priced 


To be worn with the Peter Pan blouse, the 
charm of which is undeniable, is the high- 
necked, slip-on sweater of mohair at right 
with a tailored sash. An exceptional value 
is this in navy, black, or tan; 34 to 40, $8.75 


IN THE NEW YORK SHOPS 
Sports Clothes in Varied Forms Proclaim the Fall 
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Equally serviceable for town or country 15 
this suit of rust or brown homespun with a 
convertible collar and silk l'ned through- 
out. The two-piece skirt 1s cut in a com- 
fortable walking width; 14 to 20, $39.50 


Plaited prunella cloth skirt in navy, brown, 
or black with contrasting stripe, at left 
above; 14 to 20, $18.50. White imported 
dimity shirt; 32 to 44, $7.50. Felt hat 
in navy, henna, tan, or Copenhagen; $15 













These attractive sports clothes show some 
of the best values in the New York shops. 
We shall be happy to purchase them for you 
upon receipt of check or money-order. Ad- 
dress Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 














Many women find the high-necked, slip-on 
sweater unbecoming; for them we have se- 
lected the Tuxedo model of mohair at left, 
which may be had in henna, navy, or 


tan, 34 to 44, reasonably priced at $6.90 












PAUL JONES MIDDY 


IN 


A well-tailo-ed 
blouse is that at 
right, of washable ra- 
dium silk. White, 
flesh, or bisque, 34 to 
46, about $12.50. The 
skirt of imported 
Rodier perilain 

hand-tatlored and 
comes in plaids or 
stripes in navy witl 
tan, seal with tomato 
navy with jade, or 
black with «i 

for about $27.50 


The tevo-in-one middy at left may be worn as a 
regulation middy, or turned up and buttoned with 
a patented belt that gices a short, trim effect. 
It may be had in all white jean or with cadet or 
navy blue collar and cuffs; 4 to 22, about $2.25 


Insuring freedom of motion without loss of tai- 
lored trimness, of durable material and fine 
workmanship, the m:ddy blouse at right of knitted 
seoolen fabric may be had in tan, rose, green, 
blue, myrtle, or brown; 6 to 22 yrs., about $10 


THROUGH OUR NATIONAL SHOPPING 
SERVICE THE WOMAN IN THE SMALL 
TOWN MAY BUY THE VERY SAME MODELS 
THAT ARE MADE AND SHOWN IN NEW 
YORK CITY. IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT 
CARRY THESE MODELS, WRITE NATIONAL 
SHOPPING SERVICE, GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, TO KNOW |THE NAME OF A DEALER 
IN YOUR OWN LOCALITY WHO DOES 

























MISS SARATOGA MIDDY 


YOUR LP@adeL 8BBeer Ss 
Sports Models You Can Buy in Your Own Town 


The hatiste blouse at 
left has hand-draw 
work. h and embroid 
ery, and real file 
White, flesh, or 
br que w th wh 
collar, 34 to 16, about 
$5. The skirt of 
poplista ts plaited or 
plain. Tan and 
blacl ru tand brown, 
blue and black, 
or gray and black; 
plain, about $16.50; 
plait d, about S/ ell 
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IN YOUR LOCAL SHOPS 
Youthful Models for the Fall 










As a practical and becoming every-day frock, the 
all-worsted, men’s-wear serge model at left finds 
no equal. It combines a plaited skirt and youth- 
ful overblouse with a white lawn collar and cuffs, 
and taffeta tie. Navy or black; about $20 



















The vogue of fringe is unrivaled this summer 
and still holds its own for the fall, as insured 
by the dress of Poiret twill at right, showing 
an apron effect befringed in black and girdled 
in black satin. Black or navy for about $49.50 
















When price and quality join forces as adequately 
as in the model of Bolivia cloth below, no further 
hesitation need exist in selecting a winter coat. 
It is silk lined, warmly interlined, and well 
tailored. Brown, navy, or reindeer, about $39.75 















REASONABLY-PRICED AUTUMN MODELS 
WHICH MAY BE PURCHASED THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY ARE HERE ILLUSTRAT- 
ED. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE MOD- 
ELS UNDER THEIR TRADE-MARK MAKE. 
IF HE DOES NOT CARRY THEM, WRITE 
NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, FOR THE NAME OF A 
DEALER IN YOUR OWN TOWN WHO DOES 













MISS MANHATTAN MODELS 






















An invaluable as If town wear alone 
set to the wardrobe is to be consid- 
15 @ suit that com- ered, the suit of 
bines sports and all-wool Yalama, 
town wear as does a suede - finished 
the model of tan velour, at left, i 
and lavender tweed to be recommend- 
mixture at right, ed. It is silk lined, 
attractively lined braided in a color 
with bk, and to match, and 
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dency of the longer 
coat. Olive, tan, 
brown, reindeer, or 
navy, about $49.50 




























































38 
for twenty years; Dr. Josephine Baker, 
Director for ten years of the Bureau of 
Hygiene in New York City, caring for 
hundreds of thousands; Dr. Ellen Potter, 
who is doing wonderful rural work with the 
Division of Cinid Health in Pennsylvania 
—sane, intelligent, healthy-minded women, 
with thorough training and enormous ex 
perience And as I listened to them. I 


knew that the case w won. If the 
‘opposition could have enlisted one 
ingle wom with the caliber of anv one 
of these, perhaps the result would have 
been different \s it was, I didn’t even 
need to look at the paper to see what th 
report of the Committee would be—and 
now, the next thing the floor of the 
Senate again tor the bill! 

he hearings being over, the next thing 
that especially interested me was the 
founding and incorporation of the Na 
tional Civic Foundation venture which 


some wealthy and public-spirited women 
here in Washington have undertaken, and 
which seems to me to have a great future 
Thev have purchased a tract of land 
covering almost ten acres, which has on 
it a fine old house and some of the most 
beautiful old trees I have ever seen—in 
the very heart of the city. On this they 
propose to erect a magnificent plant 
which is to be placed at the disposal 

of the clubwomen of the countrv— 
one great central building available 

for the use of all, a theater which 
also shall be jointly used, and indi- 
vidual club houses built by individual 
societies as the need for them arises 
—and, since Washington is fast be- 
coming the Convention City of the 
world, that need is increasing very 
rapidly. 

No pains have been spared to take 
every step in connection with this 
vast undertaking cautiously and 
legally, and yet it has progressed 
with a speed that fairly takes one’s 
breath away. The first meeting to 
discuss the scheme was not held 
until the nineteenth of April, and 
before the eighteenth of May the 
money necessary to secure the mil- 
lion-dollar property had been raised, 
the organization had been named and 
incorporated, and several hundred 
women, representing practically every 
big local society and many national 
ones, met together under the great ‘‘ Treaty 
Oak,” which is one of the chief ornaments 
of the place, for the discussion of immedi- 
ate cooperation. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a delightful a/ fresce luncheon, 
and this week the first entertainment under 
the auspices of the Foundation has been 
given—a beautiful production of ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” acted by ama- 
teur players from the Community Centers, 
in a grove at the foot of one of the grassy 
slopes of the estate. Instead of being 
fashionable and going in the evening, I took 
Peter and three other small boys to the 
matinée, and I am sure not one of those 
youngsters will ever forget seeing that 
charming play for the first time under 
the most charming conditions possible. 

You, and the other women at home, can 
all become members of this Civic Founda- 
tion in time, if vou wish, for every club 
in the country can have representation and 
affiliation there. 

The “‘little season”? which comes be- 
tween Easter and the first of June is not 








supposed to be so strenuous as the winter 
one in Washington, but in no month since 
I came here, I believe, have so many big, 
square envelops, which I knew at sight 
contained delightful invitations. been 
delivered to me by hand; and surely none 
has meant quite so much to me as the one 
which reached me early last week, en 
graved on very heavy paper, which read: 


The President of the United States 


in behalf of the women of America will 
present lo 
Madame Marie Curie 
a eram of radium in recoenition of her 


transcendent services to science and humanity 
The Marie Curie Radium Fund Committe 
mols 5 
Mrs. Francis Keves 
to attend the presentation at the White House 
on the afternoon of Friday the twenticth o 
May at four o'clock 


; 


You have, I am sure, contributed your 
mite as thousands and thousands of other 
American women have done, toward that 
precious gram of that most precious sub- 
stance, discovered by a woman and used for 
the amelioration of that hideous disease, 





Kiddyland 


Movies 

O longer is the fun 

of going to the mo- 
vies to be reserved for 
grown-ups and older 
brother and sister. The 
littlest little tot may 
now have her own movie 
theater and movies that 
really move. ‘The first 
| one will be in Septem- 
ber Goop HousEKEEPING 

















cancer, and I wish you could have gone 
with me that afternoon to the East Room 
in the White House, where, packing it to 
the doors, the Ambassadors and Ministers 
of foreign countries; the members of the 
Supreme Court and the Cabinet of the 
United States and their wives; the heads 
of the Committees in Congress especially 
entitled to take part in the event, like the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, for in- 
stance; and a few individuals who, on 
account of great personal generosity or 
some personal achievement, had been 
invited—all sat waiting to pay homage tc 
the frail little woman who, as she walked 
up the narrow aisle and turned to face the 
assembly, looked for all the world as one 
of the dear old ladies at home does—your 
mother-in-law, for instance, when she 








puts on her best black silk and starts 
down the hill to the village to church: 
utterly unassuming and retiring, with a 
sweet, shy, gentle face. very pale and a 
little haggard, but lighted with a wonder- 
ful smile. 








Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


Monsieur Jusserand, the French Am. 
bassador, made a little speech of welcome 
Then Mrs. Meloney, editor of the Deliy. 
eator, who is accompanying Madame Curie 
on her trip thtough the United State 


made a@ ilivsi gracelu! little speec! And 
then the President spoke: 

: . . As a nation whose womanhood 
has been exalted to fullest participation jp 
citizenship we are proud to honor in Vous 
woman whose work has earned Versa! 


acclaim and attested woman's equality 
every intellectual and spiritual activity 


‘We bring to vou the meed honor 
which is due to preeminence in science 
mM holarship research, and hun tarian 


But with it all we bring 
more—we lay at vour feet the t 
of that love which all the generations o 
men have been wont to bestow upon noble 
woman, the unselfish wife, the devoted 
mother. If, indeed, these simple and 
common relations in life could not kee 
you from great achievements, it is equally 
true that the zeal, ambition, and unswery 
ing purpose of a lofty career could not bar 
you from splendidly doing all the plain 
but worthy tasks which fall to woman's 
lot.” 

After the President finished speaking 
Madame Curie rose and, speaking 
softly but in excellent English 
thanked him for the radium. “] 
accept this rare gift, Mr. President,” 
she ended, *‘ with the hope that I may 
make it serve mankind. I thank your 
country’s women in the name of 
France. I thank them in the name of 
my native Poland. I thank them in 
the name of science. I thank them in 
the name of humanity, which we all 
wish to make happier. I love you all, 
my American friends, very much!” 

Taking part in events like this, even 
as a spectator, is exhausting, for some- 
how much of your spiritual as well as 
your mental and physical vitality gets 
used up when you are deeply moved, 
and I was very glad to pass a quiet 
Sunday, and then to accept the invita- 
tion of a friend to motor down with 
her on Monday to Mount Vernon. 
The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union were holding their 
annual ten-day session. Since the 
Regents of New Hampshire and West 
Virginia and Iowa are all friends of 

mine, that was, in itself, a reason for being 
glad to go, in order to catch glimpses of 
the old “‘quarters”—not open to visitors 
generally—in which these ladiessleep, andto 
have tea in George Washington’s library, 
which they use for their dining-room dur- 
ing their visit. But most of all I was 
gladdest to get out of the city, which was 
just then going through one of its torrid 
periods. I have never seen the lovely 
Virginia countryside look lovelier, and I 
have never felt more strongly the spell of 
this shrine of patriotism, than on that eve- 
ning, sitting on the pillared veranda, looking 
out over the quiet slopes of green to the 
wide river in the distance. There seems t0 
be in some quarters a sentiment—a mis 
taken one, I believe—that the government 
should take over this property and make 
entrance to it free—there is now a charge ol 
twenty-five cents, which pays for its upkeep. 
But, quite aside from the fact that it seems 
doubtful whether this can legally be done, 
and that an entirely unnecessary appropt 
ation by Congress (Continued on page 134) 
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Our Aunt Esta turned me into a white rabbit. 
I liked them very much. But my legs looked like white night-drawers 


pink velvet. 


I had long ears. 


They were lined with 


The Game of the Bewitchments 


cA story that will make you want to play the game, too 


By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


That is, she doesn’t like us 
specially. Toys are what our 

Aunt Esta likes specially. Our Aunt Esta 
invents toys. She invents them for a store 
in New York. Our Aunt Esta is thirty 
years old with very serious hair. I don’t 
know how old our other relatives are— 
except Rosalee—and Carol—and myself! 
My sister Rosalee is seventeen years 
ald. And a betrothess. Her betrother 
lives in Cuba. He eats bananas. My 
brother Carol is eleven. He has no voice 
in his throat. But he eats anything. I 


7 E like our Aunt Esta very much, 
/ because she doesn’t like us. 


Illustrated by 
L. Bower 


Maurice 


myself am only nine, but with very long 
legs. Our Father and Mother have no 
age. They are just tall. 

There was a man. He was very rich. 
He had a little girl with sick bones. She 
had to sit in a wheel chair all day long and 
be pushed around by a Black Woman. 
He asked our Aunt Esta to invent a game 
for her. The little girl’s name was Posie. 

Our Aunt Esta invented a game. She 


called it the Game of the Bewitchments. 
It cost two hundred dollars and forty- 
three cents. The Rich Man didn’t seem 
to mind the two hundred dollars. But he 
couldn’t bear the forty-three cents. He’d 
bear even that, though, he said, if it would 
only work! 

“Work?” said our Aunt Esta. “Why 
of course it will work!”’ 

So just the first minute she got it in- 
vented she jammed it into her trunk and 
dashed up to our house to see if it would! 

It worked very well. Our Aunt Esta 
never wastes any time. Not even kissing. 
Either coming or going. We went right 
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up to her room with her. It was a big 
trunk. The Expressman swore a little. 
My Father tore his trouser knee. My 
Mother began right away to revarnish 
the scratches on the bureau. 

It took us most all the morning to 
carry the game downstairs. We carried 
it to the dining-room. It covered the 
table. It covered the chairs. It strewed 
the sideboard. It spilled over on the 
floor. There was a pair of white muslin 
angel wings all spangled over with silver 
and gold! There was a fairy wand! There 
was a shining crown! There was a blue 
satin cloak! There was a yellow plush 
suit and swishy tail all painted sideways 
in stripes like a tiger! There was a most 
furious tiger head with whisk-broom 
whiskers! ‘There was a green frog’s head! 
And a green frog’s suit! There was a 
witch’s hat and cape! And a hump on 
the back! There were bows and arrows! 
There were boxes and boxes of milliner’s 
flowers! There were strings of beads! 
And yards and yards of dungeon chains 
made out of silver paper! And a real 
bugle! And red Chinese lanterns! And— 
and everything! 


HE Rich Man came in a gold-colored 

car to see it work. When he saw the 
dining-room, he sickened. He bit his 
cigar. 

““My daughter Posie is ten years old,” 
he said. ‘“‘What I ordered for her was a 
game!—Not a trousseau!”’ 

Our Aunt Esta shivered her hands. She 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘You don’t 
understand,” she said. ‘This is no paltry 
toy to be exhausted and sickened of in a 
single hour! Thisisareal game! Eth-ical! 
Psycho-psycho-logical! Unendingly di- 
verting! Hour after hour! Day after 
day! Once begun, you understand, it’s 
never over!”’ 

The Rich Man looked at his watch. “I 
have to be in Chicago a week from to- 
morrow!”’ he said. 

Somebody giggled. It couldn’t have 
been Rosalee, of course, because Rosalee 
is seventeen. And of course it wasn’t 
Carol. So it must have been me. 

The Rich Man gave an awful glare. 
“Who are these children?” he demanded. 

Our Aunt Esta swallowed. ‘‘They are 
my—my demonstrators,” she said. 

‘‘Demonstrators?”’ sniffed the Rich 
Man. He glared at Carol. ‘Why don’t 
you speak?” he demanded. 

My Mother made a rustle in the door- 
way. “He can’t,” she said. ‘Our son 
Carol is dumb.” 

The Rich Man looked very queer. ‘‘Oh, 
I say,” he fumbled and stuttered. ‘Oh, 
I say—! After all, there’s no such great 
harm in a giggle. My little girl Posie 
cries all the time. A// the time, I mean! 
Cries and cries and cries!—It’s a fright!” 

“She wouldn’t,” said our Aunt Esta, 
“if she had a game like this to play with.” 

“Eh?” said the Rich Man. 

“She could wear the Witch’s hideous 
cape!”’ said our Aunt Esta. ‘“‘And the 
queer, pointed, black hat! And _ the 
scraggly, gray wig! And the great, horn- 
rimmed spectacles! And the hump on her 
back! And—” 

““My daughter Posie has Ti-Titian red 
curls,” said the Rich Man coldly. ‘And 
the most beautiful brown eves that mortal 
man has ever seen! And a skin so fair 
that—”’ 


“That’s why I think it would rest her 
so,” said our Aunt Esta, “to be ugly 
outside—instead of inside—for awhile.” 

‘“Eh?” said the Rich Man. 

He glared at our Aunt Esta. 
Esta glared at him. 

Out in the kitchen suddenly the most 
beautiful smell happened. The smell was 
soup! Spiced tomato soup! It was as 
though the whole stove had bloomed! 

My Father came to the door. ‘‘What’s 
it all about?”’ he said. 

He saw the Rich Man. 
saw him. 

“Why, how do you do?” said my Father. 

“Why, how do you do?” said the 
Rich Man. 

They bowed. There was no room on 
the dining-room table to put the dishes. 
There was no room anywhere for any- 
thing. We had to eat in the kitchen. My 
Mother made griddle-cakes. The Rich 
Man stirred the batter. He seemed to 
think it was funny. Carol had to sit ona 
soap-box. Our Aunt Esta sat on the edge 
of a barrel with her stockings swinging. 
It made her look not so strict. 

** All the same,” worried the Rich Man, 
‘I don’t see just why you fixed the price at 
two hundred dollars and _ forty-three 
cents? Why not two hundred dollars 
and forty-five cents? Or even the round 
sum two hundred and one dollars?” 

Our Aunt Esta looked pretty mad. “I 
will be very glad, I’m sure,” she said, 
“‘to submit an itemized bill.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said the Rich Man. 
“It was just your mental processes I was 
wondering about. The thing, of course, is 
worth any money—if it works!” 

“Tf it works?” cried our Aunt Esta. 

The Rich Man jumped up and strode 
fiercely to the dining-room door. Our 
Aunt Esta strode fiercely after him, only 
littler. Our Aunt Esta is very little. 

The Rich Man waved his arms at every- 
thing—the boxes, the bundles, the angel- 
wings, the cloaks, the suits, the Chinese 
lanterns. “All the same, the thing is 
perfectly outrageous!—The size of it!— 
The extent! No house would hold it!”’ 

“It isn’t meant,” said our Aunt Esta, 
“to be played just in the house. It’s 
meant to be played on a sunny porch 
opening out on a green lawn—so that 
there’s plenty of room for all Posie’s little 
playmates to go swarming in and out.” 


Our Aunt 


The Rich Man 


HE Rich Man looked queer. He gave 

a little shiver. ‘My little daughter 
Posie hasn’t got any playmates,”’ he said. 
“‘She’s too cross.” 

Our Aunt Esta stood up very straight. 
Two red spots flamed in her cheeks. 
“You won’t be able to keep the children 
away from her,” she said, “after they 
once begin to play this game!”’ 

“You really think so?” cried the Rich 
Man. 

Out in the kitchen my Father looked at 
my Mother. My Mother looked at my 
Father. They both looked at us. My 
Father made a little chuckle. 

“Tt would seem,” said my Father, “‘as 
though it was the honor of the whole 
family that was involved!” He made a 
whisper in Carol’s ear. ‘‘Go to it, Son!” 
he whispered. 

Rosalee jumped to her feet. Carol 
jumped to his feet. I jumped to my feet. 
We snatched hands. We ran right into 
the dining-room. Carol’s face was shining. 


The Game of the Bewitchments 


““Who’s going to be Posie-with-the-Sick. 
Bones?’’ I cried. 

**S-s-h!” said everybody except oy 
Aunt Esta. 

Our Aunt Esta suddenly seemed very 
much encouraged. She didn’t wait 4 
minute. She snatched a little book from 
her pocket. It was a little book that she 
had made herself, all full of typewrite 
directions about the game. 

‘“‘Some one, of course,” she said, “ywilj 
have to be the Witch—some one who 
knows the game, I mean—so perhaps [—»” 

We rushed to help her drag the old, 
battered tricycle to the porch! We helped 
her open up every porch door till all the 
green lawn and gay petunia blossoms came 
right up and fringed with the old porch 
rug! We helped her tie on the Witch’: 
funny hat! And the scraggly, gray wig! 
And the great, horn-rimmed spectacles! 
We helped her climb into the tricycle 
seat! We were too excited to stay on the 
porch! We wheeled her right out on the 


green lawn itself! The green lilac hedge 
reared all up around her like a magic wall! 


E screamed with joy! The Rich 
Man jumped when we screamed, 
The Rich Man’s name was Mr. Trent. 

“And Mr. Trent shall be the Black 
Woman who pushes you all about!” we 
screamed. 

“T will not!” said Mr. Trent. 

But Carol had already tied a black 
velvet ribbon on the Rich Man’s leg to 
show that he was! 

Our Aunt Esta seemed more encouraged 
every minute. She stood us all up in 
front of her. Even Father. She read 
from her book. It was a poem. The 
poem said: 

“Now come ye all to the Witch’s ball, 
Ye great, ye small, 
Ye short, ye tall, 
Come one, come all!” 


“T will not!” said the Rich Man. He 
sweated. 

“Oh, shucks! Be a sport!” said my 
Father. 

“T will not!’’ said the Rich Man. He 
glared. 

Our Aunt Esta tried to read from her 
book and wave her wand at the same time. 
It waved the Rich Man in the nose. 

“Foul menial!’’ waved our Aunt Esta. 
“Bring in the captives!” 

“Who?” demanded the Rich Man. 

“You!”’ said our Aunt Esta. 

The Rich Man brought us in! Espe- 
cially Father! He bound us all up in 
silver paper chains! He put a silver paper 
ring through my Father’s beautiful nose! 

“Oh, I say,” protested my Father. 
“Tt was guests that I understood we were 
to be! Not captives!” 

“Ha!” sniffed the Rich Man. “Bea 
sport!’ 

They both glared. 

Our Aunt Esta had cakes in a box. They 
seemed to be very good cakes. ‘‘Now, 2 
about ten minutes,’ read our Aunt Esta 
from her book, “you will all begin to feel 
very queer.” 

“Oh—Lordy!” said my father. 

“T knew it!” said the Rich Man. “I 
knew it all the time! From. the very frst 
mouthful—my stomach—” 

“Ts there no antidote?” 
Mother. 

Our 


cried my 
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UR Aunt Esta had cakes in a box. They seemed to be very good cakes. ‘‘Now, in about 
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sniffed. ‘When you all feel equally queer,”’ she said coldly, “‘we will proceed with the game 





42 
rimmed spectacles. She sniffed. ‘*Sillies!”’ 
she said. ‘This is just a game, you know!” 

“Nevertheless,” said the Rich Man, 
“T certainly feel very queer.” 

“When you all feel equally queer,” 
said our Aunt Esta coldly, ‘‘we will pro- 
ceed with the game.” 

We all felt equally queer just as soon as 
we could. 

Our Aunt Esta madea speech. She made 
it from her little book. ‘Poor helpless 
captives,’ said the speech, “‘you are now 
entirely in my power! Yet fear not! If 
everybody does just exactly as I say, 
all may yet be well!”’ 

“Hear! Hear!’ said my Father. 

The Rich Man suddenly seemed to like 
my Father very much. He reached over 
and nudged him in the ribs. 

“Shut up!” he whispered. ‘The less 
vou say, the sooner it will be over!” 

My Father said less at once. He seemed 
very glad to know about it. 

Our Aunt Esta pointed to a boxful of 
little envelops. ‘‘Foul menial,” she said, 
“bring the little envelops!”’ 

The Rich Man brought them. 
very cheerfully. ‘Oh, of course, it’s all 
right to call me that,” he said. “But I 
tell you quite frankly that my daughter 
Posie’s maid will never stand for it! 
Her name is Elizabeth Lou!—Mrs. Jane— 
Frank—Elizabeth Lou—even!”’ 

Our Aunt Esta looked at the Rich Man. 
Her look was scornfuller and scornfuller. 

** All witch’s servants,” she said, “are 
called ‘foul menial’! From the earliest 
classical records of fairy-tale and legend 
down to—”’ 

“Not in our times,” insisted the Rich 
Man. “I defy you in any Intelligence 
Office in New York to find a—a— 

Our Aunt Esta brushed the contradic- 
tion aside. She frowned. Not just at the 
Rich Man. But at everybody. 

“We will proceed with the rehearsal—as 
written!’ she said. She gruffed her voice. 
She thumped her wand on the floor. ‘‘ Each 
captive,’’ she said, ‘‘ will now step forward 
and draw a little envelop from the box!” 

Each captive stepped forward 
and drew a little envelop from 
the box. Inside each envelop 
was a little card. Very black ink 
words were written on each card. 

“Captives, stand up very 
straight!’”’ ordered our Aunt 
Esta. 

Every 
straight. 

“Knock your knees together 
with fear!” ordered our Aunt 
Esta. 

Every captive knocked 
knees together with fear. 

“Strain at your chains!” 
ordered our Aunt Esta. ‘But 
not too hard! Remembering 
they are paper!” 

Every captive strained at his 
chains, but not too hard, remem- 
bering they were paper. 

Our Aunt Esta seemed very 
much pleased. She read another 
poem from her book. The poem 
said: 


But not 


captive stood very 


his 


“Imprisoned thus in my witchy wiles, 
Robbed of all hope, all food, all 
smiles, 
A fearful doom o’erhangs thy rest, 
Unless thou meet my _ dread 
behest!” 


dear—oh, dear—oh, 


“Oh, dear—oh, 
‘“‘Can nothing 


dear!’’ cried our Mother. 
save us?” 

My Father burst his nose-ring! Rosalee 
giggled! Carol and I jumped up and 
down! We clapped our hands! 

The Rich Man cocked his head on one 
side. He looked at our Aunt Esta. At 
her funny, black pointed hat. At her 
scraggly, gray wig. At her great, horn- 
rimmed spectacles. At the hump on her 
back. 

““U-m-m,” he said. 
mean, ‘witchy wiles’?” 

“Silence!” said our Aunt Esta. 
your cards!” 

We read our cards. 

Carol’s card said ‘‘Pink Breeze” on it. 
And “Slimy Frog.” 

Our Aunt Esta poked Carol twice 
with her wand. “Pitiful wretch,” said 
our Aunt Esta, “it is now two o’clock. 
Unless you are back here exactly at three 
o’clock—bearing a pink breeze in your 
hands—you shall be turned for all time 
and eternity into a slimy green frog!— 
Go hence!” 

Carol went hence. He henced as far as 
the mulberry tree on the front lawn. He 
sat down on the grass with the card in 
his hand. He read the card. And read it. 
And read it. It puzzled him very much. 

‘Pitiful wretch, go hence!” cried our 
Aunt Esta. 

He henced as far as the larch tree this 
time. And sat down all over again. And 
puzzled. And puzzled. 

““Go hence, I say, 
insisted our Aunt Esta. 

My Mother didn’t like Carol to be 
caHed a ‘pitiful wretch.’ It was because 
he was dumb, I suppose. When my 
Mother doesn’t like any ‘thing, it spots her 
cheek-bones quite red. Her cheek-bones 
were spotted very red. 

“Stop your fussing!” said our Aunt 
Esta. ‘‘And attend to your own business!”’ 

My Mother attended to her own business. 
The business on her card said ‘Silver 
Bird” and “‘Horse’s Hoof.” 


“What do you 


“Read 


pitiful wretch!” 


‘It’s a Woman's Job’’ 


‘TH AT is what is being said about 

getting simple elemental jus- 
tice for the men who were wounded 
or gassed or shell-shocked or broken 
by the intensive training that fol- 
lowed the allied call for men to stem 
the German tide. And the men them- 
selves are saying that the women 
have failed them—the women they 
dreamed and sang about and hoped 
to have with them “going down that 
long, long trail.” Recent legislation 
has made it possible for you to help 
in rescuing the nation from the dis- 
grace of neglecting its defenders—and 
to let the soldiers know that you—their 
“women folks’”—have not forgotten 
them. Their “long night of wait- 
ing” will end as soon.as you do your 
part. We'll tell you how next month 


The Game of the Bewitchments 


Even our Aunt Esta looked a bi 
flabbergasted. ‘Oh, dear—oh, 
said our Aunt Esta. “I certainly 
sorry that it was you who happened 
draw that one!—And all dressed 
white, tuo, as you are! But after 
she jerked, with a great toss of 
scraggly, gray wig, “‘a game is a 
And - e can be no concessions!” 4 

“No, of course not!2’ said my Me 

“Lead sme to the slaughter!” 

“There is not necessarily any sla 
connected with it,” said our Auat § 
very haughtily. 

But she hit my Mother only oncal 
her wand. 

“Frail creature,” she said. “On jh 
topmost branch of the tallest tree in gp 
world there is a silver bird with a songip 
his throat that has never been sung! 
less you oy me this bird singing, yy 
are hercby doomed to walk with #p 
clatter of a horse’s hoof!” 

‘“‘Horse’s hoof?” gasped my Mother 
‘With the clatter of a horse’s hoof?” 

My Father was pretty mad. “ Why, ifs 
impossible!” ke said. ‘‘She’s as light as 
thistle-cdown! Even in her boots, ifs 
like a fairy passing!” 

“Nevertheless,” insisted our Aunt Esta, 
‘she shall walk with the clatter of a horge’s 
hoof—unless she brings me the silye 
bird.” 

My Mother started at once for th 
little woods. “I can at least search the 
tallest tree in my world!” she said. 

It made my Father nervouser and ner 
vouser. ‘‘Now don’t you dare,”’ he called 
after her, “‘climb anything until I come!” 

“Base interloper!” said our Aunt Esta. 
“Keep still!” 

“Who?” said my Father. 

“Vou!” said our Aunt Esta. 

I giggled. Our Aunt Esta was yey 
mad. She turned me into a white rabbit. 
I was made of white canton flannel. Iwas 
very soft. I had long ears. They wer 
lop-ears. They were lined with pink 
velvet. They hung way down over my 
shoulders so I could stroke them. I liked 

them very much. But my legs 
looked like white night-drawers. 
“Ruthy-the-Rabbit” was my 
name. Our Aunt Esta scolded 
it at me. 

“Because of your impudence, 
Ruthy-the-Rabbit,” she said, 
“you shall not be allowed to 
roam the woods and _ fields at 
will, but shall stay here in cap 
tivity close by my side and hep 
the foul menial do the chores!” 

The Rich Man seemed very 
much pleased. He winked a 
eye. He pulled one of my lp 
ears. It was nice to have some 
body pleased with me. 

Everybody was pleased with 
Rosalee’s bewitchment. It 
sounded so restful. All Rosalee 
had to do was to be very pretty 
—just exactly as she was! 
seventeen years old—just exactly 
as she was. And sit on the big 
gray rock by the side of th 
brook just exactly as it was 
And see whether it was 4 
bright green celluloid fish or 3 
bright red celluloid fish that 
came down the brook first! And 
if it was a bright green celluloid 
fish she (Continued on page 144) 
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N my appeal to old people in Goop 
HousEKEEPING for June, 1920, I 
endeavored to get this class inter- 
ested in living a little longer. I 
think I had fairly good success. Hundreds 

of persons of the ages mentioned have 

asked for the questionnaires, and a great 
many have qualified as members of the 

League. I am of the opinion that the 

percentage of persons of those ages who 

have applied for this help is quite as large 
as that of any other class or group. 

In order to help men and women of this 
age to a longer life, I am now ready to 
point out the peculiar dangers to which 
they are exposed. In doing this, I follow 
the plan of all the younger groups. I 
believe it is the part of wisdom to point 
out such dangers in order that those 
exposed to them may take precau- 
tions. 

I do not know who it was, although I 
believe it was a physician, who started the 
cruel slogan, ‘‘ Pneumonia is the old man’s 
friend.” If pneumonia is the old man’s 
friend, may God save us from our friends! 
Of all the diseases which prey upon older 
persons, it seems to me pneumonia is the 
most cruel and, perhaps, the most un- 
necessary. 

18 
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The League for Longer Life 


Conducted by DR.-HARVEY W. 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


NE great purpose of the League 

for Longer Life is to make it 
evident that sixty is not the beginning 
of old age. If we can postpone the 
beginning of old age until seventy, 
the principal purpose of the League 
will have been accomplished. If you 
want to come to seventy with a vigor 
that will lead you happily on to eighty, 
send a stamped, addressed envelop 
to Dr. Wiley, Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of his 
questionnaire. Join the League for 
Longer Life—if you want to live longer 


The idea that the person who has reached 
the age of sixty is no longer of any use 
was not started by Dr. Osler. As a 
pleasantry in an after-dinner address he 
gave this idea a wide vogue when he said 
that a man or woman of sixty ought to be 
chloroformed. The history of Dr. Osler 
shows that his greatest work was done 
after he was sixty. It was after he was 
sixty that he became Regius Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford, the highest 
honor that could be conferred upon a 
physician. 

Dr. Osler would probably still be living 
to bless the world with his wonderful skill 
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“There are too few 
grandmothers and 
grandfathers in the 
land. There are too 
few gray hairs in 
any public assem- 
blage. There are 
too few wrinkled 
faces on the streets 
and in the homes” 
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of diagnosis and therapeutics had it nt 
been for the “old man’s friend.” Cer 
tainly the taking away of a character like 
Dr. Osler in the very prime of his useful 
ness, if a friendly act to him, was decidedh 
unfriendly to the rest of the world. 

If we were to make a rigidly accurate 
analysis of the ravages of pneumonii 
among old men and women, we woull 
have to know exactly the number @ 
persons over sixty or over seventy and wp 
to eighty who are living on the earth 
This enumeration is made at each dece 
nial census, but has not yet been tabulate! 
for the census of 1921. I shall contett 
myself here with recording the number! 
deaths among old persons from the age 0 
sixty to seventy-nine inclusive who It 
victims to the chief enemies of old age. _ 

In the statistical table which is foun 
below these data are arranged in a Cr 
densed form, easy of reference, and in! 
manner suitable to draw conclusions whic 
are accurate and useful. 

A glance at this table will show that! 
pneumonia is a friend of the old pers, 
it is a very amiable friend. Of all th 
principal diseases which carry old peopk 
off before their (Continued on page 14 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page % 
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Polly Visits Friends at the Seashore 


By Sheila Young 





While Skirts Lengthen, the Silhouette 


Remains Slender for Winter 
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\e OT even the sentinels on the watch- 

NJ x, toweis can see as yet a great change 

in fashions for next winter. The 

Parisienne is devoted to the simple, low- 

occard ca cas ae girdled frock, the grace of which has been 
dress of black se ut in front to demonstrated a thousand times in the 
> more swing 1 trimmed models of this season, and this line will 

th =marrow black continue without doubt throughout the 
<peeg caracul, which also make: autumn. At the same time there is visible 
ict agitate ay ely teedamatel an effort to raise the waist-line to normal, 
Bren a al i at least half-way round the figure—across 
the front only, for instance. In many new 

models the girdle is eliminated altogether 


i \ 
PAQUIN 
fh 


, 


Plaits on the left side front and 
ight side back of this Paquin 
costume of black serge determine 
a‘ fuller silhouette for the winter. 
The cloak in center of gray vel- 
vet still asserts the Parisienne’s 
preference for black monkey fur 
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or retained as a decoration merely, the 
frock falling from the shoulders and being 
slightly tightened to the figure by a bit of 
drapery at the top of the hips, or in some 
other fashion. And at the moment this 
is the new line. The silhouette continues 
gender, the drapery more or less acci- 
dental; the slightly longer skirt is often 
uneven at the hem; there is a noticeable 
absence of the narrow, trailing panels which 
distinguished so many of the models of last 
season. Flounces are sometimes used. 
Skirts Take a Downward Trend 


There is a decided movement in the 
direction of long skirts—Lanvin and Poiret 
showed sweeping skirts at the Sunset Ball— 
but women are not yet ready for the long 
skirt, which will be worn, if at all, on cere- 
monious occasions only. However, skirts 
everywhere are a bit longer—decidedly on 
the downward trend. Chéruit, at the 
moment, oddly sponsors a skirt which is 
longer in the back than in the front. 

The craze for black in dress is almost 
amusing. Frocks and wraps alike are 


made of black crépe de Chine or crépe 
marocain—always the dull-surfaced stuffs. 


Black becomes almost a passion with the Pari- 
sienne as testified by this new Drecoll model 
of black crépe de Chine, embroidered in a Per- 
sian design and flounced with deep plaitings 


DRECOLL 


A marked tendency toward large, drooping brims 
1s manifest at present for the winter, as proved 
by this hat of black velvet lined with cyclamen 
velvet, a fold of this fabric encircling the crown 


DRECOLL 


An attempt at color peers here and there on the 
blackest of French horizons, so here it is of rose 
velvet, silver embroidery, and kolinsky fur in an 
unusual three-piece costume designed by Drecoll 


Black satin is worn but little, although we 
hear it is to be smart this winter. The 
greatest simplicity prevails, a frock being 
smart according to its simplicity. Thus do 
really smart women distinguish themselves 
from the nouveaux riches. 

We see an attempt at color here and there 
at the races—a red hat or a colored frock 
under a black cloak. But in general the 
passion for black is so strong that even 
the embroidered collars and _ girdles 
which appeared on some of the models 
of the early season are now eliminated 
—the garments being made entirely in 
black. Gray hose is sometimes permitted. 


New Colors and Fabrics for Winter 


Rodier is featuring green for winter—not 
only a vivid jade but the darker shades 
also—bottle green, pine or leaf green, as 
well as the olive tints. All the shades of 
brown are smart, and there is a new 
peony shade—a sort of vivid rose-red, like 
intensified American Beauty—which will 
be much worn. There is much Oxford 
gray, some mastic, bright red and yellow, 
and, of course, much black. In general 
the same (Continued on page 131) 


Frocks falling from the shoulders, somewhat 
tightened to the figure, and eliminating all girdle 
register the new line of the moment as shown in 


this frock of black serge. Hat of black felt 





Larger 


Unmistakably a Vionnet 
gown is this, reaching the 
epitome of distinction 
through its monastic sim- 
plicity. Perfection of line 
is Madame Vionnet’s aim, 
and this she achieves by 
foregoing all trimming 
save a floating side panel 
reaching from shoulder 
to hem, as in the dress 
of black satin at right 


VIONNET 


Is the Paris Verdict for Winter Hats 


No further need of bobbing one’s hair with a hat 
of brown velvet coquettishly trimmed on either 
side with brown and green iridescent plumage 


Father Time has turned the wheel back long enough 
to give us a peep at our grandmothers’ day in 
the velvet and felt pokes at left and right 


of Brim, Somber in Note, and of Felt and Velvet 


Could it be that the long, 
wide sleeve innovated by 
Jenny and Poiret mii 
foreshadow the use of tube 
scarfs for evening ont 
again? The dress of ris 
brown tulle over crépe & 
Chine of the same shade, @ 
left, would seem to indicat 
this tendency, while te 
straight lines of the genet 
silhouette remain unchangés 
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The Mode of the Hour Hangs on the Sleeve, Which Poiret 


Interprets in Multitudinous Ways 


LEEVES, if any, continue wide—the 

close sleeve being reserved for the 
close-fitting corsage. While Paris cou- 
turiers abide by a straight and slender 
silhouette, varied effects are achieved in 
diverse interpretations of the sleeve. It 
is unusual to find a detail of dress take upon 
itself such a prominent place and thus 
attain a position of foremost importance. 
Throughout this mode the Japanese 
influence predominates, as may be noted 
in the robe d’intérieur at left designed by 
Poiret. Extravagant width gives a wing- 
like effect to the tea gown below, while 
the sleeve of the afternoon dress at right 
shows perhaps a more moderate tendency. 





POIRET 





t the long 
pre Sleeves reach an almost glorified position Paris is determined to force longer skirts, 
we fal of importance in many of the newer Paris and to achieve this end side panels vanish 
i pea frocks, and Poiret takes advantage of this before wider ones placed back and front, 
a pel tendency in designing this robe d’intérieur as testified by this afternoon gown com- 
3 ve i of deep orange velvet lined with crépe Georgette bining black velvet and white crépe de Chine 
na is 
e shade, & 
to indicat 





While no decided change has as yet been 
felt in the general silhouette, sleeves widen 
to such extravagant widths as almost to 
give a wing-like effect, especially notice- 
able is this in Poiret’s robes d’intérieur 


while th With an innate feeling for color Poiret 
the genend fashions the tea gown at right of violet 
unchange velvet which reveals a lining of red chiffon, 

the daring effect of which is accentuated by a 
girdle of gold and collar of chinchilla 








POIRET 


Bright-Hued Velvet and Crépe de Chine Forecast 


The Winter Mode for Evening Wear 


VIVID note is sounded in some of Be 
A the models for early fall—velye yo 
evening frocks in rose-red, violet. ca be 
or rich green being shown by Jenny, a 7 the 
well as graceful models of crépe de Ching ~ de 
in light green and other delicate shade rip s 
The edges of some of these bright-hued . va 
frocks are finished with gold galonm~ § 4 
half-inch bands of bright gold—while [ vrica 
the girdles are often of linked metal wha 
ornamented with jewel-studded met, Hy ow 
plaques which are fringed with beads re a! 
A new velvet evening frock—Jenny made oa col 
it—is fashioned of a rich, dark green vsld co 
showing a yellowish tinge where the led e 
light strikes it. This model is most e [ jany 
fectively trimmed with bright gold galon, a sh 
For evening wear crépe de Chine wil i of | 
still be smartest, although some faille . 


CALLOT 


Lest some should think her melancholy in her 
persistent black attire, the Parisienne here lines 
a black failie dress with coral and black tissue, 
also forming the corsage. The shoulder straps 


are coral and gold beads. Designed by Callot 


A gold linked girdle ornamented with a ruby- 
studded plaque from which dangle ruby beads 
wields a note of interest only accentuated by the 
bright-hued, red-rose velvet which fashions the 
Jenny dress in center banded wih kolinsky 


The slinkiness of black crépe de Chine makes it a 
favored fabric of the moment, when evening 
gowns mold the lines of the figure, allowing but 
little fulness in the skirt. Steel nailheads ade- 
quately relieve the somberness of the gown at right 











Lustrous Pearls and Gleaming Crystals Wield 






Their Charms on Evening Gowns 





will be used for evening frocks. The fe ; 
| some of & f,bric-makers are showing much gold tissue a 3 
l—velvet B brocade and a new gold “‘satin””—which hy Od 3 
d, violet, will be used for evening gowns and wraps; Be. 3 A 





enny, as and there is a new gold and velvet brocade 
de Chine § —. design in velvet on gold cloth—which 
> Shades. § ;; exceedingly rich and lovely. 

ght-hued 4 new evening cloak from Jenny is of 
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galon— vivid rose velvet trimmed with straight, hat 
d—while & ertical ruffles of silver lace and topped a g 3 
d= metal & ith a great, turned-over collar of sable. 3 3 

metal f 4 new cape is of dark brown plush shirred 33 
h beads. BF into a “puff” collar at the neck—the ful- i: 


ny made & ness confined at the shoulders with a thick 
rk green gold cord which is tied in front, the tas- 
rere the B ccled ends falling to the knee. Again 
most ef- Jenny combines velvet with plush of the 
Id galon. & same shade in a smart cloak—the top be- 
hine will ing of plush and the lower part of velvet. 
ne faille 


CALLOT 





Entwined within its filmy meshes, lace conceals 
a romantic past only enhanced by ropes of lus- 
trous pearls, which here enchain the wearer at 
the wrist, lest she forget the allegiance they bear 
to the Callot gold lace gown which they support é 
PAQUIN ‘ 










Many are they who have worn white crépe de 
Chine, but chosen are the few who may delight in 
a Paquin gown like that at left, embroidered in a i 
white design of futuristic tendencies, to which a : 
contrasting note 1s added in a flower of black velvet 











Sufficient is the sumptuousness of white satin in 
the enchanting Jenny gown, at left, to forego all 
trimming save a narrow girdle of shimmering rhine- 
stones crystallizing into a novel plaque from which 
drip strands of scintillating, crystal dewdrops 








IN TFHE NEW : YORK SHOPS 
Dresses and Coats for School and College Days 


Infinite charm and comfort are embodied 
in the blue serge frock at right, which typi- 
fies a mode that has gained rapid favor ¢ vith 
younger girls. The dress with detachable 


blouse of white linen; 8 to 12 yrs.; $18.50 


Essential to the wardrobe is an afternoon 
dress, and though practical, the model at 
extreme left below is smart. Ciré ribbon 
edges the basque and apron, back and 
front. Black or navy; 14 to 20 yrs.; $39 


The red facing of the pockets and black 
braiding down the skirt make for smartness 
in the dress of navy tricotine, second from 
left below. The straight lines accentuate 
the slender silhouette; 14 to 20 yrs.; $29.50 


Prices without doubt reached their height 
last winter, for great was our surprise, as 
coil re yours, to find values this autumn as 
excellent as the Se. But here they are, well 
made and of materials of standard quality 


An engaging top-coat to protect the sch 
girl from wintry blasts ts aia at lef 

chinchilla cloth, silk-lined, double-breare 
and full-belted. It may be had in ng 
brown, or reindeer; 6 to 16 years; $205 


The top-coat is an ever-ready friend of schy; 
and college days, and the model second fr . 
right below of durable mixture Coating ; 
lined with silk. In Poilu blue, brown, 

reindeer mixtures; 14 to 20 years: 3 


Indispensable to the school or college gir 
for evening is the Georgette crépe fred 
at extreme right below, charmingly tuck: 
on both skirt and bodice. White, nap. 
apricot, or turquoise; 14 to 20 years; $205) 


Smart models for school and college day 
are illustrated on this page. We shally 
happy to buy them for you without extr; 


charge, upon receipt of check or money. 


order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Servic 
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IN--FHE NEW ¥FORK SHOPS 
Sports Clothes in Varied Forms Proclaim the Fall 


This drop-stitch knitted suit of fine mohair 
combines a sleeveless slip-over with a plain 
shirt. Navy, brown, or tan; $11. White, 
siriped dimity waist with self plaiting; 
2 to 42, $3.45. In white silk; $9.25 


Siip-over waist at right above, of white, 
orchid, or maize crépe de Chine; 32 to 44, 
$16.65. Wool velour skirt in blue or 
brown, and tan; 14 to 20 yrs., $9.75. Felt 
lat in henna, navy, black, or tan, $4.75 


4s autumn steps in with its frosty days, 
light summer sports clothes are rapidly for- 
saken for those of warmer texture and color. 
Te clothes here illustrated are not only 
§ good material, but reasonably priced 


Ty be worn with the Peter Pan blouse, the 
charm of which is undeniable, is the high- 
wcked, slip-on sweater of mohair at right 
witha tailored sash. An exceptional value 
this in navy, black, or tan; 34 to 40, $8.75 
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Equally serviceable for town or country is 
this suit of rust or brown homespun with a 
convertible collar and silk lined through- 
out. The two-piece skirt is cut in a com- 


fortable walking width; 14 to 20, $39.50 


Plaited prunella cloth skirt in navy, brown, 
or black with contrasting stripe, at left 
above; 14 to 20, $18.50. White imported 
dimity shirt; 32 to 44, $7.50. Felt hat 
in navy, henna, tan, or Copenhagen; $15 


These attractive sports clothes show some 
of the best values in the New York shops. 
We shall be happy to purchase them for you 
upon receipt of check or money-order. Ad- 
dress Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Many women find the high-necked, slip-on 
sweater unbecoming; for them we have se- 
lected the Tuxedo model of mohair at left, 
which may be had in henna, navy, or 
tan, 34 to 44, reasonably priced at $6.90 





PAUL JONES MIDDY 


IN YO UR DLeLat £2 eee 
Sports Models You Can Buy in Your Own Town 


A well-tailored 
blouse is that at 
right, of washable ra- 
dium silk. White, 
flesh, or bisque, 34 to 
46, about $12.50. The 
skirt of imported 
Rodier perllaine is 
hand-tailored and 
comes in plaids or 
stripes in navy with 
tan, seal with tomato, 
navy with jade, or 
black with white; 
for about $27.50 


The two-in-one middy at left may be worn as a 
r-gulation middy, or turned up and buttoned with 
a patented belt that gives a short, trim effect. 
It may be had tn all white jean or with cadet or 
navy blue collar and cuffs; 4 to 22, about $2.25 


Insuring freedom of motion without loss of tai- 
lorsd trimness, of durable material and fine 
workmanship, the middy blouse at right of knitted 
woolen fabric may be had in tan, rose, green, 
blue, myrtle, or brown; 6 to 22 yrs., about $10 


THROUGH OUR NATIONAL SHOPPING 
SERVICE THE WOMAN IN THE SMALL 
TOWN MAY BUY THE VERY SAME MODELS 
THAT ARE MADE AND SHOWN IN NEW 
YORK CITY. IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT 
CARRY THESE MODELS, WRITE NATIONAL 
SHOPPING SERVICE, GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, TO KNOW THE NAME OF A DEALER 
IN YOUR OWN LOCALITY WHO DOES 


BRYN MAWR WAISTS 
- DAVIDOW SKIRTS 


MISS SARATOGA MIDDY 


The batiste blouse at 
left has hand-drawn 
work, hand embroid- 
ery, and reai_ filet. 
White, flesh, or 
bisque with white 
collar, 34 to 46, about 
$5. The skirt of 
poplista is plaited or 
plain. Tan and 
black, rust and brown, 
blue and black, 
or gray and black; 
plain, about $16.50; 
plaited, about $18.50 
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An invaluable as- 
set to the wardrobe 
is a suit that com- 
bines sports and 
town wear as does 
the model of tan 
and lavender tweed 
mixture at right, 
attractively lined 
with silk, and 
warmly interlined; 
about $29.75. All 
these models come 
in sizes 14 to 20 
yrs., and 35 to 40 


IN YOUR LOCAL SHOPS 
Youthful Models for the Fall 


As a practical and becoming every-day frock, the 
all-worsted, men’s-wear serge model at left finds 
no equal. It combines a plaited skirt and youth- 
ful overblouse with a white lawn collar and cuffs, 
and taffeta tie. Navy or black; about $20 


The vogue of fringe is unrivaled this summer 
and still holds its own for the fall, as insured 
by the dress of Poiret twill at right, showing 
an apron effect befringed in black and girdled 
in black satin. Black or navy for about $49.50 


When price and quality join forces as adequately 
as in the model of Bolivia cloth below, no further 
hesitation need exist in selecting a winter coat. 
It is silk lined, warmly interlined, and well 
tailored. Brown, navy, or reindeer, about $39.75 


REASONABLY-PRICED AUTUMN MODELS 
WHICH MAY BE PURCHASED THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY ARE HERE ILLUSTRAT- 
ED. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE MOD- 
ELS UNDER THEIR TRADE-MARK MAKE. 
IF HE DOES NOT CARRY THEM, WRITE 
NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, FOR THE NAME OF A 
DEALER IN YOUR OWN TOWN WHO DOES 


MISS MANHATTAN MODELS 


If town wear alone 
is to be consid- 
ered, the suit of 
all-wool Yalama, 
a suéde - finished 
velour, at left, is 
to be recommend- 
ed. It is silk lined, 
braided in a color 
to match, and 
shows the new ten- 
dency of the longer 
coat. Olive, tan, 
brown, reindeer, or 
navy, about $49.59 





FOR THE HOME DRESSGM ATS 
Dressmaking Lesson Number Seven—Frocks of Silk and 


W ool 


SERVICEABLE school frock is 
A essential for the girl going to 

school. The one-piece model with 
the set-in sleeve is particularly appropriate 
for the schoolgirl and may be cut with 
sufficient fulness and trimmed with a bit 
of color to make it becoming. For in- 
stance, the one-piece model illustrated at 
the right below opens down the back to 
the waist-line. Bone buttons and plain 
buttonholes may be used for the fastening, 
or ball buttons covered with material 
fastened through loops of material. This 
dress is cut with a one-piece front, a 
one-piece back, and a one-piece bell sleeve 
slightly flaring below the elbow. 

The making of such a simple dress has 
been explained in a previous lesson. The 
new point of dressmaking in this frock is 
the applying of the yoke, cuffs, and hem. 
If the dress is made of navy blue serge, 
duvetyn in a soft henna shade could be 
used as trimming. The yoke is shaped 
like the neck of the dress itself and may 
be one inch wide or two inches wide, as 
shown in the illustration. The upper edge 
of the duvetyn is placed to the wrong side 
of the dress. It is then stitched one- 
quarter of an inch from the edge across the 
back and the front of the neck. This piece 


Charming for informal school dinners is this after- 

noon frock, made of Canton crépe, which fastens 

down the back and 1s piped with bias folds of acon- 

trasting shade or, smarter still, finished with braid 
58 


Indispensable to the Schoolgirl 


is turned over, making a finished piece at 
the neck. This upper edge may be left 
plain or may be finished by a long and 
short stitch. The piece is then basted in 
place at the lower edge without being 
turned in, and it is finished by a long and 
short stitch. The cuff of the sleeve is 
applied in exactly the same manner as the 
collar. The hem is a set-on piece shaped 
according to the pattern of the dress. The 
lower edge is sewed to the lower edge of the 
skirt, the right side turned to the upper 
side of the skirt, and the top applied to the 
skirt by a long and short stitch. 

An afternoon dress that may be worn for 
informal school functions and for dinner 
would be pretty made of Canton crépe in 
any becoming shade. The model at the 
left is cut from the same one-piece pattern 
as that at the right. If a little more 
fulness is desired in it than the pattern 
gives, an inch may be added to the under- 


Selection of Materials for 
School Frocks 


HE selection of materials for school 
frocks is the greatest general textile 
problem confronting women today. Be- 
sides outwitting the natural enemies of 
cloth—sunlight, dyestuffs, and friction—she 
has to provide against many journeys to 
the laundry. It is never safe to buy 
seconds or any of the cheaper fabrics 
because of such weaving flaws as knots and 
heavy threads. 
It is possible with patience to get good 
gingham of a pleasing quality, at moderate 
prices. Stripes, (Continued on page go) 


arm seam from the sleeve to the hem on 
each side of the front, and one-half an inch 
to the same seam on each side of the back, 
This in all gives three inches extra fulness, 
The pattern is perforated for the lower 
neck-line and the opening at the front. 
The dress may be fastened down the 
back with buttons and buttonholes, the 
front opening being ornamental rather 
than useful. The trimming in this instanee 
is of bias folds of the material, three of g 
narrow width being used on the sleeves and 
three somewhat wider above the hem on the 
skirt. The edges are piped with a con- 
trasting shade of Canton crépe or may be 
finished by a narrow soutache braid of a 
different color. These bias folds should be 
cut by the pattern, the lower edge bound 
with the piping or braid as desired; the 
upper edge should be turned in in a seam. 
The crease made by this seam will givea 
line on which to sew the folds to the dress, 
Stitch the folds on at this crease on the un- 
der side and then fold over, so no stitching 
is visible. The turned edge should be pressed 
by ‘‘the little tailor round the corner,” to 
insure smoothness. The folds should be 
so placed that the lower edge overlaps 
one-half an inch the fold beneath it, go 
that only the top of the first one is visible, 
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Fig. 5 shows the short and long stitch used’ as 
finish on the one-piece navy serge dress at right 
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Cut from the same pattern as gt we at left, ths 
dress of serge is trimmed with duvetyn. A pat 
tern to make either dress may be had upon receipt 
of 60c. Good Housekeeping Fashion Serowt 
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“Alma,” he said bitterly, “if he goes—that little feller—”’ 
“You know, Gus, you’re lookin’ at the dark side. 


G 


By 


HAVE forgotten who fathered the 
saying, ‘‘ There is no sorrow like the 
sorrow of a funny man,”’ but it rises 
involuntarily into my mind when I 
remember Gus Kaley and that hour of 
blackness that overtook him a while ago— 
the hour that blotted out for a little space 
all that was lightness and brightness and 
sun and sheer animal good spirits in him, 
turning him for a while into a muted viol 
whose chords were only minor, whose one 
Capacity was a fugue of recurring somber- 
hess, 
Perhaps, when you are properly intro- 


/ 


Mary 


Illustrated by 
oie  Fbe ine 


duced to him, you will disagree that this 
period of darkness was the eclipse of a 
humorist. You may go so far as to deny 
outright that Gus Kaley was funny at 
all. You may even turn contemptuous 
and call him a cheap smart-Aleck, a noisy, 
common young donkey. You may call 
him what you please. I shall only remind 
you that in the matter of laughter, as in so 
many other things, one man’s meat is 


He felt her hand on his shoulder. 
A little kid can stand a lot of sickness” 


S' 


Brecht Pulver 


another man’s poison. I shall only remind 
you that Gus was very young—twenty- 
three—that carking care had never before 
sat upon his brow, and that in the Jolly 
Social Bantams, where he had won his spurs 
as “end” or funny man, the predominat- 
ing taste was as young and care-free and 
inelegant as his own. 

I have it on the assurance of both the 
little Caffertys and that sharp little Ellen 
Donnelly ‘who personally samples all the 
best four-a-day vodvil houses in town 
that Gus is “‘ab-solut-illy p’fessional” and 
that at the regular Friday evening dinners 
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of the Bantams he is ‘‘an ackshul sker- 
ream.’? Why, you could always hear a 
pin drop in the anticipative hush that fell 
as Arch Melders, the president, rose to 
introduce him. 

“Ladies and genelmen,”’ Arch Melders 
would say, “the next number on our pro- 
gram will be Mr. Gus Kaley, who will tell 
us one of his famious stories— the story 
about Alexander, the Educated Flea. Mr. 
Kaley, ladies and genelmen.” 

Then, to hear the clapping, the shouting, 
the encouraging laughter, the tapping of 
forks and spoons on glasses as the Ban- 
tams approved him—and to see young Mr. 
Kaley getting up, a little ruddy of cheek, 
but full of easy good nature, pulling down 
the front of his vest with a sort of gird-up- 
his-loins movement and breaking into his 
story! 


\ E need not linger over the story. We 

will observe instead the outward 
physical flowering of that remote North- 
land heredity that made him what he was 
—a big, wholesome, full-muscled, pink-and- 
white boy with frank, pleasant eyes of aqua- 
marine and a fluff of upstanding blond hair. 
Only to look at the coloring and shape of 
him was to forget the food-laden table and 
the enwreathed and smiling Bantams— 
to get instead a concept of blue-green sea 
water, of curving white gulls, of sails 
flashing silver against a morning sun, and a 
straight, fair young viking with his eyes 
on a far horizon, sailing away outward 
bound. 

The Bantams, of course, did not realize 
this. They waited on his word. And Gus 
was never stingy. When he finished his 
story he passed on to another. Or to a mon- 


ologue of his improvising. Or to some im- 
personations—a vaudeville take-off, or his 
celebrated Jewish peddler, his auctioneer, 


his Irish landlady. And always, to close, 
he sang, accompanying himself on a man- 
dolin. Not that the mandolin took any 
responsibility. You could never tell from 
the melody produced under Gus’s big hand 
when the tune had changed from one thing 
to another. You knew verbally, of course, 
and from his modulations of countenance, 
and the gleam in his eye. The things he 
did to songs—parodies and burlesques and 
“those funny kind of things’! Just to 
hear him syncopate “‘Mother Machree”’ 
with a touch of jazz was to send the little 
Caffertys and Miss Donnelly and even 
Miss McClagrahan—those little daughters 
of Brian Boru’s people, whose forebears 
listened to fairy and leprechaun under the 
black thorn and into whose keeping all wit 
and sparkle have been given—into shrieks 
of hysterical pleasure. 

Privately, I suspect the homage of the 
shrieking young female Bantams to have 
been directed not so much at Gus’s wit as, 
involuntary tribute, at the virile young 
beauty and strength of him. But the 
homage availed them nothing. For the 
heart of Gus was, at this time, the abiding 
place of two very real passions—an intense 
fondness for his little brother Benny, and 
the adoring love that had made him, some 
time before, the shackled and fetter-kissing 
victim of little Laura Hemming. They 
were passions that sprang from a common 
and primordial root—the streak of the 
protective, of the paternal that lived in 
him secretly, beneath that outer lighter 
surface of his. 

Gus was the Pied Piper in his street. 


Gus 


When he returned from his day’s work, 
children hailed him from all quarters. They 
clung about his legs or ran along beside 
him, their fingers laced with his, or rode 
triumphant on his shoulder. Oftenest it 
was Benny who held this post of honor, 
having run to the corner to meet him; a 
fair, pretty, little boy of four or five, who 
worshiped Gus, a little boy whose charm 
it frequently required the patient eve of 
love to tolerate or decipher, for Gus’s 
mother was not exacting in her maternal 
care of her youngest. 

‘Hello, Billikin,” Gus would roar to the 
jammy, dirty-faced little boy in the untidy 
romper and snatch him up impetuously. 

It was Gus’s ministering hand that 
tended him oftenest. In fact, Gus was the 
chap to wipe his neglected little nose, to 
wash his face or—loathed operation—his 
head, and turn his dusty mop of whity- 
gray hair into a silvery-gold dandelion 
puff. 

For the same reason that Gus’s heart had 
yearned over Benny, it trembled and be- 
came hopelessly wounded the night little 
Laura Hemming joined the Bantams. 
Laura was a tiny, thin little creature—the 
blond-and-water type, with a delicate, 
blue-white skin, wee wrists Gus could 
have snapped in two great fingers; round, 
slightly prominent, pale-blue eves and 
escaping wisps of ash-gold hair, a tight, 
meager, little body, childish limbs. Gus 
hovered over her like a protecting mastiff, 
and thereafter, very shortly, she became his. 

His proposal was, he thought, very ro- 
mantic. They were riding home together 
from a boat excursion up river. Com- 
ing down they sat on canvas stools on the 
little steamer’s roof. As the boat moved 
through the lipping water with the paddle- 
wheel churning and frothing under them, 
a swath of moonlight lying like a gilt rib- 
bon out over the stream, Gus’s heart 
swelled to the size of a pumpkin. He 
crouched down and put his head lovingly 
on Laura’s shoulder. 

“Don’t, Gus—you’re rumpling me,” 
Laura said in her tight, precise little 
voice. 

“‘T wanna rumple you, sweetness,”’ Gus- 
choked. 

“Well, you haven’t got any right to, you 
see.”’ 

““Wouldn’t you gimme the right?”’ Gus 
whispered. “Are we gonna get married— 
all skookum, sweetheart?” 

“T’ll think it over,” Laura giggled. 

““Well—take your time an’ wake me 
when you're ready.” 


US cuddled down confidently, closer 

into the little hollow of Laura’s throat 
and shoulder. If there was a touch of the 
proprietary about him, he was not the less 
moved by her proximity, the cheap, flowery 
scent she wore, her little, pathetic, fragrant 
femininity. 

He bought her a synthetic ruby engage- 
ment ring and carried off the matter of 
congratulations with his usual brand of 
jokes, but he took Laura very seriously 
in his heart. She was Benny to him, anda 
great deal more. She was to be a sym- 
bol of loving service. He foresaw him- 
self ensconced with her in a little flat with 
instalment furniture. Laura was the tem- 
peramental kind. She had nerves and 
needed coddling. Dumbly he fancied he 
might do for her things he did for little 
Benny. Perhaps he would carry her little 


meals on a tray, and she’d put up her arms 
about his neck to thank him—he gay 
himself touching her shining hair, or 
hooking up her little dresses—or at supper 
making her laugh with his joking patter 
Laura was not the laughing kind. Some 
times so much laughing in the crowg 
made her head ache, she said. At thes 
times she drooped and looked pathetic ai 
Gus wanted to snatch her up and run away 
with her. Not that he would really hays 
dared. She didn’t care to be touched, ? 
““You’re so big and rough,” she woul 
say with her touch of pathos. “Why. 
can’t you lemmy alone?” ; 


HE was in effect everything that Cus 
should not have cared for, husky, h 
gry, normal, young American workin 
that he was, but there was this deep, ip 
explicable vein of tenderness, of rom 
protectiveness, in him. He saw noneg 
her inequalities, her incapacities—she wa 
a part of the secret romance of his as 
undeveloped soul. 2 

A word or look from her was enough. At 
the very height of the riotous levity of 
Bantams, when Gus got off one of his very 
best, the joke about the animated dip 
pickle or old Mr. Gowdy’s tro 
merely to see her purse her little 
tightly, to hear her say “Gus!” was 
silence him for the moment. a 

Bound to her as he had been these typ 
years, the adoration of the young females 
was, of course, utterly irrelevant. Be 

It was not for his looks that Gus wag 
popular with his male friends. Here the 
reason lay in an inexhaustible ge 
humor, a broad buffoonery, the use of ho : 
peculiar talents which marked him among 
his own kind as irresistibly funny and’ 
scream.” Usually, when the quitti 
whistle blew, and he and his mates meat 
the sink in the valve works, he was at 
merriest. The coarse pumice soap, | 
huck towel, the crude elbowing, the 
and suds, the puffing, reddened faces, 
broad brogues, the alien accents, the go 
natured oaths—Gus wove reference 
of these into a running fire of jesté 
seemed unceasingly refreshing. 

But on this April evening, a languor@ 
hyacinth odor lurking in the air, he did! 
exhibit his old mettle. He came up ia 
work clothes, stained from his task on 
lathe, and met his mates with almost 6 
plete silence. He handled the coarse x 
let the stream of cold water sluice be 
his fingers, without Bud Larcher or 
Mafetti getting a single rise ovt of him 

““What’s eatin’ you, Gus?” Ey 

““Howju get that way? C’mon, give 
a crack.” EB 

“‘Whatju hear at the vaudvill last nig 
Gus?” 

He let the fire of comment flow over 
spirit as indifferently as the water om 
hands. 

“Gotta one big-a grouch on, 
gotta big-a grouch,”’ Mafetti laughed, al 
Gus with a perfunctory, preoccupied gm 
elbowed his way back to his locker, took 
coat and hat and dinner pail, and struck out 
alone over the little cinder path that wound 
circuitously among slag piles and outbuild- 
ings to the main street. 

Half-way through he stopped, stood 
crane-footed, striking a match to light 4 
cigarette. He tossed the match aside 
the usual jaunty masculine fashion, but 
the jauntiness was purely reflex. 





E c’d be married in the summer, Laura. What do you say to that?” ‘I don’t say anything,” 
Laura rejoined after a moment. “Well,” said Gus amiably, ‘“‘s’pose you make a little 
speech about it, then.” Laura had her little speech ready. It came quite pat, while she sat lacing 
her thin, white fingers together, and its impact and significance smote Gus like a blow on the chest 
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It was to be seen in the act of handling 
his cigarette that Gus’s right hand lacked 
the first two fingers. It had taken him 
some time to learn to handle his tobacco 
with ease and carelessness. Being a true 
humorist, this, too—his fingerlessness— 
had come under the range of his jesting 
propensity, even while healing up in hos- 
| ital. 

“T feel a little faint today—if you'll just 
let me have two fingers, Miss.” 

He had twinkled this crack at the nurse 
who had dressed his injury, until it had 
sickened even himself. 

But today the two fingers were the 
nucleus of sheer tragedy—the focus of a 
darkness of mood, a depression of feeling, 
that made him blind and immune to the 
softness of the day, to the lingering warmth 
of sunlight in the shabby streets that had 
brought folk out to stoops and little 
porches to taste the weather. Once a great 
cat of his acquaintance ran down to rub 
azainst his leg, and some little girls dress- 
ing a doll in one of the porches hailed him. 

““H’llo, Gus! H’llo, Gus!”’ 

“H’llo yourself,” he usually roared back, 
but he walked abstractedly on, and a final 
cry of, 

‘*Got an-y can-dee, Gus? 
his unheeding back. 

He had retreated too far into himself 
to hear. He was busy looking over the 
wound he had sustained last night, a 
wound whose angry pain was only begin- 
ning to gnaw him, and whose meaning 
was coming clear in his mind. Only 
last night! It was incredible. And 
just when he needed sustaining 
comfort most—when he was at the 
ebb-tide of discouragement because 
of the very thing Laura— 

He tried to review the events of 
last night, as he had tried a dozen 
times today. He tried to put him- 
self back to that discouraged but 
eagerly expectant-of-healing mood 
with which he had gone to Laura. | 

He had not been—well, very 
happy about things. It was a state 
that had crept upon him gradually, I] 
—that nobody suspected beneath | 
the froth and frivolity of his surface. | 
But he had known it was there—a 
blackness, a cloud, an anxiety no | 
bigger than your hand at first, but |] 
growing, growing. It had come out | 
and looked him in the face in odd, | 
isolated moments of. self-searching, 
of questioning. It had brought, in 
fact, a certain perfunctory quality 
into his ‘‘funniness.”’ He didn’t, as 
a matter of fact, care so greatly to 
be funny, lately. There was an ele- 
ment of unrest, of discontent, in his 
feeling, that only Laura had been | 
able to allay. Laura! ! 

He had been aware of his discon- 
tent ever since his return, seven 
months before, from the naval aviation 
camp where he had been a mechanician. 

He had not waited to be drafted. He 
had joined up early of his own volition, 
giving up his position in the assembling 
room at the valve works. They promised 
to keep his job open, and he went off in a 
gale of good wishes, cheap candy, bad to- 
bacco, and broad prophecies about what 
Gus would do to the Huns. 

He had never gone over; he had been 
detailed to a training camp in Florida, and 
two months before he was mustered out, 


” glanced off 








| | 


Gus 


had quite ineptly stuck hisright hand into 
a power machine “‘just to see how she felt.” 
He had come back home presently, good- 
looking, virile, gay as ever apparently, 
but maimed. 

He had been “‘treated white.’”’ They had 
given him his place back, but Gus couldn’t 
manage it; the manipulation of the valve 
pieces was too much for the crippled hand. 
So they tried a little industrial adjustment. 
They put him at this and that, and finally, 
with some success, on one of the lathes. It 
damaged Gus’s spirit no little. He talked 
a little loudly of trying other things, per- 
haps of going west. He went one day to 
Cassidy, the foreman, and talked it over, 
with perhaps a touch too much pepper. 
He intimated that he had been in the gov- 
ernment service, that he was of real value, 
entitled to consideration therefore. 

“Tf that’s the way you feel, s’posen you 
try it on somewhere else,’”’ Cassidy said. 
“We can’t baby nobody here.” 

““S’posen I do,” Gus agreed cockily. 

He left the valve works in dudgeon, 
floated about in various capacities for three 
or four months, saw a spell of loafing for a 
few weeks, ultimately admitted defeat and 
came back to Cassidy and the lathe. 

“I’m in need of two fingers, Miss,” was 
not so much of a joke after all. 

It wouldn’t have been so bad if anybody 
had stood by—or had appreciated what it 
meant. 

There was the government, first off. 
Though he had filed his claim for compen- 








worked on the lathe next him, declared the 
government itself was a skin. Jakestroy 
attended meetings—free speech meeti 

“T tell you the whole thing’s a sucker’ 
game. Nothin’ else to it. Talk abou 
government ‘by the people, for the people’ 
—s’all rot. They’re skinnin’ us. They 
swallowed us whole to do the dirty wor 
and now we’re through they kin throw ys 
out digested. What we should ought tod 
is to organize an’ strike. Strike hard whey 
they ain’t expectin’! Now, say, if labor—’ 

Sometimes Jakestrow wearied Gus with 
endless, fire-eyed propaganda, but it was 
plain to Gus today that a large measure of 
what he said was right, that “govem. 
ment” wouldn’t take care of a felloy 

“My God, look at it!” Jakestroy 
groaned. ‘‘Was it for this we made the 
big fight? Look at our sacrifices, the 
wounds, the sufferin’, the. discipline! | 
tell you we’re skunked, Gus, that’s al], 
When you talk about government, we 
should oughta remember just one thing 
We should oughta ask what they gave y 
in exchange for what we did. What did 
they give you for your fingers?” 

His fingers! His two fingers! 

A bitter mist rose to Gus’s eyes, and he 
remembered last evening. His two fingers 
—and what Laura had said. And the fact 
that she had given him back his ring. The 
synthetic ruby lay in his pocket as he 
walked along, burning like a live coal. 

It had come apparently out of a clear 
sky. Yet he should have known. All 
through the late winter and early 
spring Laura had been captious, ex- 



































The 
PRESIDENT 


of the United States ex- 
pects his physician to keep 
him well, not merely to 
attend him when he is ill. 
Rear-AdmiralGrayson per- 
formed that service for 
three Presidents: Roose- 
velt, Taft, and Wilson. 
How he kept them well and 
fit to meet their tremen- 
dous responsibilities, he is 
going to tell you in Sep- 
tember. It will be one of 
the big articlesof the month 








acting. She was “run-down,” he 
thought. Full of didoes and queet 

caprice. There were hours when she 
seemed sullen or remote, periods 
when she was completely incompre- 
hensible, when she made accusations 
against him in whose light he could 
only stand innocent, helpless as a 
new lamb. 

“Tf you want to know what’s the 
matter, ask yourself, Gus.” 

“Myself! Well, but say, honey, 
what good’d ¢hat do? What havel 
done? C’mon, tell a fella.” 

“Oh, you know what you done, all 
right.” 
“Know what I done, My lord! | 
don’t even know what you’re talkin’ 
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sation long ago, Washington seemed as 
remote and silent as heaven against his 
insinuation that a certain obscure Gus 
Kaley needed consideration. Though he 
had watched the mail until he was sick, 
there was no sign. His family, at first 
sharing his speculative tremors, had grown 
frankly dark of prognosis. He wasn’t 
going to get anything. They weren’t 
going to listen to him. He had adopted 
this view some time since. The whole thing 
was probably a skin; the war was a skin; 
life was a skin. Indeed, Jakestrow, who 




















about. What d’you mean?” ians, Wi 
“Well—I mean—I think—wel, & protectio 
you know perfectly well, Gus Kaley.” {ail in tl 
i ‘Honest to God, honey!” that pe 
| “Oh, it’s no use pretending!” contact 1 
| “Pretending! I’m not pretending J boy mus 
| Tell a fella what it is.” problem. 
After a half hour of enigmatic & cover his 
| wrestling, Gus, spiritually perspiring  «Vironm 
and weary, was aware of some subtle sition an 
| nuance in his manner that had givet & lis actio 
grievance to Laura. He would spend B processes 
the rest of the evening propitiating % mental | 
Laura was unmistakably a bit hardto & lubits of 
get along with. God, the contrariness@ J Must be 
woman! trolled di 
But last night Laura had not been sub & formation 
tle. He had gone to spend the evening, The mo 
had stood with one arm draped over het school for 
mantelpiece. Had told her Cassidy we accey 
going to promote him—had spoken of it their “A’s 
creased pay by May. He had not evel and 80's, 
begun to voice the depression in him. Tepresents 
“We're goin’ to have a bonus in June, § ° boy he 
and with my compensation—’”’ He frow sons whos 





worriedly, then (Continued on page 14) 
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The boy who goes fishing with his father, whose mother appreciates his collections of moths or 
stamps or stones, whose normal activities are not prohibited, is to be congratulated on his parents 


Diag 


By 


ARENTS, as intended by nature, 

are the ultimate judges of their 

own sons. They are the courts of 

last resort. They are the guard- 
ians, with the double responsibility of 
protection and guidance. ‘They must not 
fail in the direction of growth. In order 
that personal prejudice and constant 
contact may not warp their attitudes, the 
boy must become to them a laboratory 
problem. He must be analyzed to dis- 
cover his hereditary, physical, mental, and 
tivironmental constituents. His compo- 
sition and the materials that enter into it, 
his actions and reactions, the thought- 
processes that go into the creation of his 
mental behavior, the crystallization of 
habits of doing, feeling, and acting—all 
must be considered objectively, and con- 
trolled during the devious process of boy- 
formation. 

The mother has been prone to turn to the 
school for a true criticism of her boy. She 
has accepted the monthly reports with 
their “A’s” and ‘‘B’s,” their 1co’s and go’s 
and 80’s, and has said to herself, “This 
kpresents what my son can do, the sort 
of boy he is in the estimation of those per- 
sons whose special business it is to judge 
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Stephen C. 


State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. 


boys.” The mother rarely visits the 


school. Better for her if she should do so. 
Then she would realize that school ranks 
are largely based on ability to reproduce 
thoughts expressed in books, willingness 
to follow the teacher’s leadership in things 
intellectual, and subservience sufficient 
to meet the demands for discipline. She 
might also realize that, according to the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
at least 300,000 of the 650,000 teachers in 
this country are “below any reasonable 
standard of qualifications,’ and hence 
totally unfitted to pass a true diagnostic 
judgment upon her boy. 

It is self-evidently dangerous to turn 
to neighbors or friends or officials consti- 
tuted by law. Neighborhood judgment 
is commonly factional and partizan, looking 
on Donald as a model for Mike or as a 
horrible example for Algernon. To the 
strict observer of the Sabbath all boys are 
bad who on that day play ball or run races 
or shout in neighboring yards. To the 
real-estate owner the heinous crime is the 
breaking of windows or the carrying away 
of swinging gates. The farmer gets out 
his whip and lies in wait for the young 
visitors of his orchard. The policeman 


Your Boy 


Clement 


visits his wrath on the unruly gang. The 
truant officer pursues the boy who can 
not conform to the restrictions of school. 
All base their judgments on a very small 


_number of traits, particularly those which 


may affect their own sons or their ow: 
pocketbooks. None assume to diagnose 
or to help the individual boy, but at- 
tempt ill-considered correction by threats, 
whippings, or resort to the law. Such 
treatment is usually not only non-diag- 
nostic and non-preventive, but often 
creates a growing desire for increased 
excitement of the same kind. 

The ‘‘bad” boy is essentially an ab- 
normal boy. Abnormality can not be 
prevented by neglect or discovered through 
chance judgments. It can not be re- 
moved by the haphazard efforts of rela- 
tively disinterested persons. Prevention 
and treatment are functions of the home, 
and these, in turn, presuppose a third 
function, diagnosis. 

The first step in diagnosis is the under- 
standing of the inheritable racial charac- 
teristics of boy nature. It is the claim of 
psychologists that all persons live through 
in their own development the previous 


composite lives of (Continued on page 136) 
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Save Your Vitality 


OR, above all, is it not the most 
precious thing you possess? Are 
you using it up unnecessarily by con- 
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tinuing the old-fashioned, drudgery 
methods of doing your housework? 
If you are, you do not appreciate as 
you should the value of mechanical 


appliances. 


use them. 


OW do you dry your clothes? 
This seems like a most unim- 


portant question, but as a mat- 

ter of fact it is essential in 
certain types of homes and certain kinds of 
weather. 

From some innocent housekeeper we 
occasionally hear: ‘‘I do not have to hang 
my clothes up to dry except a few of the 
heavier pieces. I increase the tension of 
my wringer rolls in the case of a wringer, 
or with the newer centrifugal dryer I 
operate my extractor so long that the 
clothes are dry enough to be ironed im- 
mediately.” 

Little does she realize that her clothes 
are losing all the bleaching effect which 
nature has provided in the sunlight and 
fresh air. Before long her clothes take 
on a grayish cast, and she believes the 
washing-machine to be at fault. It is 
extremely poor laundering to extract so 
much water from the clothes that they 
need not be hung up to dry, as the chem- 
istry of bleaching by the action of the 
sun and air upon the moist fabric has 
an important relation toward the white- 
ness of the clothes. Unfortunately, here 
at the Institute it is necessary to dry the 
clothes indoors most of the year, but for 
a short time last summer we were able to 


dry them on the roof, and the difference 
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It is because we have 
found the value of these vitality- 
saving devices that we urge you to 
And in order that you 
may choose wisely, let our Star of 
Approval guide you in selecting 
your equipment. 
to you full return for your money 


This seal insures 





in the appearance of the towels was 
marked. 

Those who are fortunate enough to 
have a rear yard may hang their clothes 
on a line stretched around four poles, but 
the apartment-dweller must usually rely 
on a pulley. No matter what you use, 
be sure your line is in good condition be- 
fore you start to hang the clothes, for 
nothing is more exasperating than to have 
it break and see your clean wash fall to 
the ground. It is especially important 
that those housekeepers having pulley 
lines heed this warning and inspect them 
frequently, because a line left outdoors in 
all kinds of weather will deteriorate much 
more rapidly than one which is taken down 
after each using. When taking the line 
down, roll it neatly in a fashion such as 
that illustrated above, or wind it on a spool 
which can be bought for the purpose or 
easily made at home by the handy man 
around the house. This will not only pro- 
long the life of the line, but will make it 
much easier for the person who is to put 
it up, by eliminating all the knots and 
kinks. If you need new line, purchase a 
good, tough, woven quality which will 
stand the strain of heavy, wet clothes. 

It is difficult for any one to put up a line 
so tightly that it will not sag when the 
weight of the clothes is put on it, and there- 
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fore some means must be provided to 
keep the sheets and other large piece 
from dragging on the ground. Ther 
are available now small devices to bk 
attached to the line for taking up ths 
slack, but a long pole with a notch i 
one end and a point at the other is a 
easy solution. 

Above all, be sure that your line is clean. 
Each time, before hanging the clothe, 
wipe it off carefully with a damp cloth 
Occasionally give it a good washing and 
put it out in the sun to dry. 

This same care applies to the clothe 
pins too. They become dusty and dirty 
after a while, and to prevent their marking 
the clothes they should be put into the 
wash-tub and then allowed to dry thor 
oughly. Your line may have to remal 
outdoors all the time, but your clothes 
pins do not. Keep them covered so that 
they will always be clean when you net 
them. A small basket with a round 
handle is convenient to carry them in whe 
hanging the clothes. 

A pulley line is an extremely dangerols 
thing, especially when it is accessible omy 
from a window. However, if it 1s pt 
vided with a metal bracket arm which § 
attached to the casing of the window ate 
swings inside the window, bringing & 
line with it so that the clothes may 
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An outdoor dryer of this type holds many clothes, and gives them all a chance at the sun 


fastened to the line from indoors, the 
danger is considerably lessened. 

In hanging the clothes, put all of one 
kind together, primarily to facilitate the 
sorting when you come to sprinkling them, 
and incidentally for the sake of appear- 
ance. Turn everything inside out before 
putting it on the line and attach securely 
by the part where there will be least strain, 
to avoid tearing. Never hang things by 
comers. In hanging such clothes as 
sheets, spreads, and table linen, put half 
of them—or at least a generous amount 
over the line. Other clothes, fasten by the 
bands if possible, taking pains to hang 
everything straight and in such a way that 
it will balloon when the wind blows. The 
sun, especially the intense summer sun, 
plays havoc with colored clothes, so try 
to put them in a shady spot. Filannels, 
too, should be hung in the shade. But 
the white clothes should be 
given all the sun possible. 
On a day when there is a 
strong wind, you will have 
to increase the thickness of 
your starch slightly, for the 
wind will blow it out. 

When removing the clothes 
from the line, fold them care- 
fully, and much time will be 
saved in sprinkling and iron- 
ing them. Be especially care- 
ful to fold the large pieces 
such as table and bed linen in 
the correct way before putting 
them into the basket. 

Where space is limited, or 
where one does not care to 
disfigure her lawn with clothes 
poles, a dryer of the type il- 
lustrated above is an excellent 
solution. The standard with 
the arms and line attached fits 
ito a metal socket in the 
ground and may be removed 
and stored in the laundry 
When not in use. The arms 


Prev ne te AR 


collapse like an umbrella turned inside out, 
and it is found quite easy to manage. Its 
capacity is considerably more than one 
might guess -iust by looking at it. The 
smaller pieces must be hung on the shorter 
lines near the center, leaving the longer lines 
on the outside for the larger pieces. As the 
wind blows, the dryer swivels around, which 
aids in the drying and gives all the clothes 
a chance to become thoroughly sunned. 
For apartment houses there are balcony 
and roof dryers of this same type. The 
balcony dryers are attached by means of 
a metal bracket arm, and the roof dryers 
have a base which holds the standard. 
When the weather is inclement, or 
when other unfortunate conditions prevail, 
the clothes must be dried indoors, and for 
this there are many types of indoor clothes 
dryers. The one in the lower photograph 
is an overhead dryer with a pulley at- 
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This is a good type of indcor clothes dryer 


‘tachment. It is simple in design, consist- 

ing of a series of parallel wooden bars 
which may be drawn up to the ceiling, 
where it is out of the way. For the aver- 
age family wash you would probably need 
two of these dryers. 

Another type of indoor dryer which 
we have found satisfactory is one which 
is intended to be attached to the wal! 
and is provided with arms which may 
be dropped when not in use. This 
dryer, too, may be raised out of the way 
when filled with clothes. This has not 
the capacity of the ceiling dryer, neither 
will it hold large-sized pieces as the ceiling 
dryer will, but it does serve a purpose in 
homes where there is a small wash each day. 

There are many small clothes reels simi- 
lar to the one in the photograph on the 
opposite page, which are intended for use 
indoors. This is a convenient little de- 

* vice which may be attached to 
a wall. When not in use, the 
line is well protected from 
dust by the metal case. 

Dryers heated artificially 
serve the same good purpose 
that-all indoor dryers do, but 
they can not take the place of 
fresh air and sunlight. The 
heating may be accomplished 
by gas, a coal laundry stove, 
or steam. Dryers may be ob- 
tained in various sizes. For 
emergency use, a small size will 
be found a convenience, and in 
homes where a complete laun- 
dry equipment is in operation, 
a larger size will prove a useful 
addition. Artificial drying has 
the effect of yellowing the 
clothes, but if the drver is well 
ventilated, this is to a great 
extent overcome. Therefore, 
in selecting a dryer of this 
type, be sure it is so designed 
as to provide for thorough 
ventilation. 
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The Business of Housekeeping 
Hints for the Bride 


HESE suggestions are the result 

of a feeling that has come to me 

countless times, that the expe- 

riences I had in beginning to keep 

house are in a great measure common to 

all. It is my hope that some young woman 

who is going to do all her own work in her 

own home may do it more easily and with 

more confidence by reading these gleanings 
from my own experience. 

To make a real home for her husband is, 

of course, the ideal of every bride. He will 
be happy if he feels he has duties by which 
he helps make it, and yet in any place in 
the house he may do as he pleases. 
A man enjoys an orderly home, but 
does not like it to be constantly put 
in order about him while he is living 
in it. Cheerfulness is important, 
also frankness and sincerity, but 
remember that the best time to con- 
sult the husband regarding house- 
hold problems is not just as he enters 
the door from a hard day’s work of 
his own. After a good meal, well 
served and spiced with pleasant 
talk, and the relaxation which 
follows, difficulties are more reason- 
ably adjusted and decisions made. 

These times of relaxation are one 
of the greatest blessings in a home, 
and when the husband is at leisure 
the wife should plan to be so also, 
if possible. My suggestion for secur- 
ing this happy, well-poised condition 
is not to worry. I believe careful 
planning ahead will obviate most 
worries. In other words, I believe 
in preparedness. I read once that 
“‘success is the infinite capacity for 
taking pains,’ and have tried to 
work accordingly. 

A system of work for each day, 
more definite for morning than other 
times, and with routine almost 
similar, is the best help I know. 
Each week some time may be found for 
special periodic cleaning and _ seasonal 
occupations, or preparation for coming 
events. But a system which becomes 
the master of you is to be avoided most 
decidedly. To have sufficient command of 
it so that it can be set aside on special 
occasions, unexpected excursions, or plea- 
sures, makes it even more valuable to you. 
An outing has added pleasure when you 
feel that you rule your system and can 
enjoy the very fact that you are not follow- 
ing it. 

An idea of my system follows. You will 
note, however, that its flexibility is really 
what makes it so valuable to me. My 
husband has his breakfast and has started 
to take his morning constitutional walk 
to the office by seven in the morning. He 
does not come home to lunch, unless 
especially urged and invited by me. I 
take great pleasure in having him come 
when he can, and I prepare a tempting 
lunch then. Dinner is between 6:30 and 
7:00 p.m. This gives me an unusually 
long day and has its advantages to me 
in arranging work and leisure also. 
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MonpbDay 

6:00—My husband and I arise. Husband 
attends to fire while I prepare breakfast. 

6:30—Breakfast. 

7:00—Husband leaves. 

7:00-8:30—Wash dishes, feed chickens, 
water plants, dust, and put house to rights, 
plan meals, and give large weekly grocery 
order. 

8:30-9:00—Make beds, clean bathroom 
(especially well on Mondays and Thurs- 
days), and put bedrooms in order. 

9:00-9:30—Make dessert for dinner and 
prepare vegetables. 

9:30-12:30—Mending, cutting out sew- 


ing planned for the week, cleaning, canning 
or preserving in season. 
12:30-2:00—Feed chickens, have lunch, 


clear kitchen for afternoon. Rest one-half 
hour. 

2:00-5:30—Free time for shopping, call- 
ing, clubs, or quietly sewing or visiting 
with my friends in my own home. 

5:30-6:30—Prepare dinner, cook cereal 
for breakfast in double-boiler, stew dried 
fruit for several breakfasts in winter, if 
needed. 

Notes—In summer, or when some meet- 
ing later in the week makes it necessary, 
I wash on Monday. Otherwise I do not, 
because I like to have time to mend and 
look over the clothes before laundering 
and to get into working harness in general 
after Sunday. I go to the store myself, 
select what I want, and thus know trades- 
people and prices. I always have some 
hand work started, and it is remarkable 
how much can be done if just taken up at 
odd times. The half-hour of rest after 
luncheon, even though I do not sleep, 
makes me a better companion for my hus- 
band in the evening. 


TUESDAY 

Breakfast routine same as Monday. Hys. 
band starts water heating when tending 
furnace. 

7:30—I start first machineful of clothes, 

7:30-12:30—Dust, water plants, ete. 
Wash stockings by hand and hang ty 
dry early. (Husband adjusts lines.) Make 
beds and clean bathroom while clothes are 
washing. Leave all clothes for scalding, 
rinse and wash without boiling, according 
to Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE direc. 
tions. Hang clothes, put laundry in order, 
Prepare vegetables or dessert for dinner, 

12:30-2:00—Same as Monday. 

2:00-5:30—Iron, sometimes. 
Otherwise, free time. 

5: 30-6:30—Prepare dinner, etc. 

Notes—If a few minutes in the 
evening are spent in picking up and 
setting things in order, the house. 
keeper enjoys coming into her living- 
rooms much more on a busy morning 
like this. Darning of hose and under. 
wear may be done when they are 
thoroughly dry, and they may be 
put away at once. Some flat pieces 
may be ironed from the line when 
nearly dried without sprinkling, if 
desired. 

An oven dinner is good on wash 
day. Meat, potatoes, and dessert 
may all be prepared when cor- 
venient and baked together. On 
this evening, especially, banish the 
thought of housework from your 
mind, be glad it is done, and be 
cheerful and happy. 


WEDNESDAY 


Morning—Breakfast routine as 
usual. Begin ironing as soon as 
dishes and bed-making are done. 
Mend if there is only a little to be 
done. Dust thoroughly. Luncheon 
and rest as usual. 

Afternoon—Mend, if desired, go 

down-town, calling, or driving. Quickly 
prepared supper if out all afternoon. 

NotEes—I have a special place on the 
rack where I put ironed clothes which 
need mending. If the ironing can not be 
finished in one morning, I clean the house 
first and then iron what I can. 


THURSDAY 


I get the dishes and dusting and other 
routine work out of the way early. This 
is a good day to wash windows, clean silver, 
or garden a little. In spring and fall, I 
clean house on Mondays and Thursdays. 
In summer, canning or preserving, and in 
winter, sewing is planned for this day, of 
bread-baking if I expect to be at home m 
the afternoon. A roast may be in the oven 
for dinner also, while I write letters or do 
household accounts. My husband and! 
do accounts together one evening early 
in each month. 


FRIDAY 
This is the day I bake bread usually, 
as it can be raising while sweeping al 
cleaning are being (Continued on page 90) 
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This type of case is particularly adapted 
to the motor picnic. It is fitted with 
the equipment for a party of four 


HAT fun there is in a real sum- 
mer picnic with jolly company 
and lots to eat! It matters lit- 
tle whether one goes to the sea- 

shore or woods, by motor or otherwise, 
just so long as it is in the great outdoors. 

A picnic with a fire offers much more 
in the way of entertainment than one 
without. Much of the equipment for a 
picnic of this type is illustrated on page 
77. The wire rack held firmly by its 
four wire legs which are forced into the 
ground is a most useful piece of equipment. 
It may be used for holding the coffee-pot 
and other cooking utensils, or it may serve 
as a broiling rack for the bacon, frank- 
furters, or steak. For transportation it 
may be folded compactly. 

As coffee is indispensable on any picnic 
for grown-ups, there must be a coffee-pot 
inthe outfit. One with a hinged cover and 
bail and side handles similar to the one 
on the rack is an excellent choice. 

For the cooking forks, select the kind 
with two or three tines and a long, wire 
handle with a wooden grip on the end. 
A spoon with the same sort of handle 
should be part of the outfit, too, especially 
if you are to attempt the concoction of a 
chowder. And in this case 
don’t forget the kettle. 

A frying-pan provides an 
excellent opportunity to vary 
the picnic menu. Select one 
which is light in weight, so as 
not to increase the weight of 
theoutfit unnecessarily. Sport- 
ing goods shops can furnish 
those with collapsible handles. 

You will notice in the same 
Picture on page 77 an oval- 
shaped basket. This is a re- 
frigerator basket. It is lined 
with metal and provided with 
a container for ice. The crisp 
salad, cold fruit, and other 
cold things which you are 
able to serve when you have 
a basket like this will repay 
you for carrying the increased 
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An Outfit for Every Picnic 


From the Deparitment’s picnic experience 


weight. In lieu of this basket, keep espe- 
cially for the purpose a tightly covered pail 
into which a jar of cream and another of 
dressing can be tucked beside some ice. 
Paper napkins or, better still, paper 
towels should be provided in plenty. 
Waxed paper, too, should be generously 
used. Stiff paper plates, cups, forks, and 
spoons should be added to the list. You 
can purchase cups which are particularly 
intended for use with hot liquids. They 
remain rigid and lack that paraffin coating 
which is so undesirable with many such 
cups. These are also excellent for serving 
the salad, as they are so easily handled. 
The fitted case illustrated at the top 
of the page is quite compact and complete 
for the motor party of four. It contains 
knives, forks, and spoons, salt and pepper 
cellars, four enameled plates and cups, two 
vacuum bottles, and a metal container 
for food. An excellent and less expensive 
substitute can be made by purchasing a 
basket hamper and fitting it yourself with 
those things which you actually need. Tape 
or stripsof leather can be tacked to the cover 
for holding the silver or paper substitutes. 
The picnickers who do not cafe to build 
a fire but do want to heat some food will 


In the photograph below are the 
parts of one type of vacuum bottle 


We will gladly help you with your 
housekeeping problems, provided you 
enclose a stamped, addressed envelop 


find the so-called. ‘‘ canned alcohol” outfits 
a convenience. This fuel is usually solid 
alcohol which comes in a small can, hence 
the name, “‘canned heat.” These outfits, 
intended especially for camping use, may 
be purchased. They are very compact 
and so designed that the flame is protected 
against the wind. 

The vacuum bottle is a device which 
every picnic lover has found invaluable. 
So that you might appreciate the delicacy 
in the construction of these bottles, we 
have illustrated one type at the foot of this 
page. This type, which consists of a glass 
filler in a metal container, is of course very 
fragile, and great care should be taken in 
washing it. The vital part of this bottle 
is the sharp point near the bottom, which 
is made when the air is drawn out, leaving 
a vacuum. When this is injured, the filler 
must be replaced. 

Another type of vacuum bottle which is 
much more durable, although not quite so 
efficient in maintaining a temperature, is 
made entirely of metal. It is lined with an 
enamel which has all the sanitary qualities 
of glass and at the same time none of the 
fragile qualities. This bottle comes in a sin- 
gle unit. All the joints are perfectly sealed, 
so that there is no danger of 
moisture lodging in its parts. 

No vacuum bottle should be 
expected to increase heat or 
cold; its function is to main- 
tain the temperature of the 
contents placed init. To get 
the greatest efficiency out of 
your vacuum bottle, temper it 
before filling by pouring cold 
or scalding water into it, de- 
pending upon what it is to be 
filled with. After using a bot- 
tle, always wash it thoroughly, 
finish with a scalding rinse, 
and be sure it is perfectly dry 
before putting away. Keep 
the cork out when not in use 
and boil it occasionally in a 
baking-soda solution to keep 


it sweet and fresh. 
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‘ Ope Dwarfies 


By Johnny Grielle 


NE hot day the Dwarfies and their little forest friends were oo 
O sitting around in the shady places trying to keep cool. Some o. Moor > Ror 
of the Dwarfies had little fans, and others used broad leaves, my -. “b= 
trying to stir up tiny, cooling breezes. It was a very hot day, so hot UE 
that little Teeny Dwarfie took off his shoes and stockings and waded in 
the coldest spring brook in the forest. 
“Dear me!” one lady Dwarfie said, ‘I wish the Wind Fairies would 
come and have a party in the forest!”’ 
“So do I!” Grampy Dwarfie said. “For whenever the Wind Fairies 
have a party, the branches of the trees 
sway, and they drive all the heated air 
right out of the forest!” 
“T wonder if they have gone some- 
where and will never come back again!”’ 
Harry Hedgehog said, after he had 
dipped his hat in the cool spring brook 
and let the water trickle right down over 
his face. 
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a fi . _ eat MONG The Dwarfies tried to keep cool with their little fans 
PEGININ iN ~ O , 
an > Ree, ~ ee J NS. J, The 
ma D177 in l - ic “Oh, my, no!” Grampy Dwarfie hastened tosay. “The heard 
Wind Fairies have probably gone to have a party at some Dwart 
place where they need the cooling breezes more than we do aall ha 
here!” Dann} 
“Never fear!’’ Mrs. Deedie Dwarfie said, as she came a very 
up and brought Henry Hare a glass of ice-cream soda from Danny 
the Dwarfies’ magic soda fountain. “The Wind Fairies Mauri 
will not forget us, and I am sure they will soon be here and Garter 
make us forget all about the weather when they start their And 
dancing! We should never complain of the heat anyhow, Wind 1 
for you know how nice it would be to be as warm as this in This 
the winter-time!”’ Seen al 
‘Yes, that’s so!’’ Henry Hare agreed. “But it would be fairies 
nice if we only had the warm weather in the winter-time and or sing 
the cold weather in the summer-time when we need it!” never 
Grampy and all the other Dwarfies laughed at this. Whe 
“Then that would be just the same as we have the weather of the 
now!” they said. “‘Except we would have winter in the that al 
summer-time instead of in the winter-time!”’ south 
Henry Hare did not quite understand what they meant be able 
and was just about to say something when they heard We 
away off through the forest a Dwarfie calling, ‘‘ Yoo-hoo! W 
ere in 


Yoo-hoo!” 
00-hoo Wind | 





“That is very kind of you to say that!” the two Wind Fairies said. 
“And because we know just how generous you are, we have come to 
take all who wish to go with us ’way up into the sky where it is always 
cool! How many wish to go?” 

“T do!” all the Dwarfies shouted. 

“T do!” all the other forest creatures cried. 

“Allright! Now look sharp! When I count three you must all jump 
up in the air, then we will carry you ’way up to the clouds!” one of the 
Wind Fairies laughed. Then she counted, “One, two, three!” and all 
the Dwarfies and other woodland creatures who wished to go jumped 
up in the air and were carried ’way up to the great, white, fluffy pop- 
corn clouds. 

Annie Angleworm and Gerty Gartersnake could not jump up in the 
air, so they were left behind and went down and took a swim in the 
cool spring brook. But all the others went ’way up to the great clouds, 
where they had the most fun, climbing to the highest peaks and run- 
ning and jumping to the fluffy, soft, springy clouds far below. It was 
more fun than bouncing in a haymow, or upon a feather-bed, for the 
great, white, fluffy popcorn clouds are so very bouncey. Why, they 
could run from the top of one great cloud and go bouncing and flip- 
flopping ’way down the hills and bumps, head over heels, until they got 
to the bottom; then they would climb up and have it all over again. 
And the Wind Fairies told them they could play there until they 
grew tired. 

“When you wish to go down to earth again just catch hold of hands 
and jump off the edge of the cloud, and you will float right down!” 

Then the Wind Fairies told them good-by and went to join their 
brothers and sisters in the cities, leaving the Dwarfies and the other 
forest creatures to bounce and tumble about until they wished to re- 
turn home. 


That was the Dwarfie call which meant to all who 
‘The heard it, “Come running as fast as you can,” so all the 
Dwarfies and all the wood creatures ran in the direction the 
callhad come from. And when they got there, they found 
Danny Dwarfie and Cunny Coon standing looking up into 
came avery small tree. And as the Dwarfies ran up to where 
Danny and Cunny Coon stood, here came Carolina Coon, 
airies Maurice Mole, Paul Polecat, Grampy Fieldmouse, Gerty 
> and Gartersnake, and a whole lot of other woodland folk. 
their And there, sitting up in the tree, were two of the little 
how, Wind Fairies. 
This was the first time any of the woodfolk had ever 


some 
ve do 


from 


— seen any of the Wind Fairies, for while they could feel the 

Id be fairies as they danced by and could hear them whispering 

e and or singing through the trees and grasses, still they had 

1? never seen any of them before this. 

this. When all the woodland creatures had come to the foot 

ather of the little tree, one of the two Wind Fairies told them 

n the that all their brothers and sisters had had to fly ’way down 
south and cool the hot cities so the little children wou d 

reant be able to sleep in comfort. 

reard “We are glad of that!” all the Dwarfies and the other 


hoo! little woodsfolk said. ‘For it is nice and cool enough for us 
here in the forest, and the people in the towns need the 
Wind Fairies so much more than we do!” 
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From the highest peaks the Dwarfies jumped and rolled and bounced to the soft, fluffy clouds below 69 





It WAS quite natural, since she felt an interest in Helene, that on their next meeting Robin should 
find pleasure in sitting on the green bench near the girl’s mother and hearing her speak of her 
daughter. She gathered, as she listened, that this particular girl was a tenderly loved and cared 
for creature and was herself gentle and intelligent and loving. She sounded like the kind of 
girl one would be glad to have for a friend. Robin wondered and wondered—if she would “do” 
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ADEMOISELLE VALLE and 

Dowson together realized that 

Robin’s growing-up process 

was becoming more rapid. It 
always seems incredibly rapid to lookers- 
on, after thirteen. But these two watchers 
felt that in Robin’s case it seemed un- 
usually so. Robin had always been inter- 
ested in her studies and clever at them, but 
suddenly she developed a new concentra- 
tion, and it was of an order which her 
governess felt denoted the holding of some 
object in view. She devoted herself to 
her lessons with a determination which 
was new. She had previously been ab- 
sorbed, but not determined. She made 
amazing strides and seemed to aspire to a 
thoroughness and perfection girls did not 
commonly aim at—especially at the fre- 
quently rather preoccupied hour of blos- 
soming. 

“T must earn my own living,” said Robin 
to Mlle. Vallé, one day as they were walk- 
ing. “I must be educated enough to take 
care of myself. I am going to be a gov- 
erness—or something.” 

Here, it was revealed to Mademoiselle as 
in a flash, was the reason why she had 
applied herself with determination to her 
studies. This had been the object in view. 
For reasons of her own, she intended to 
earn her living. With touched interest, 
Mademoiselle Vallé waited, wondering if 
she would be frank about the reason. She 
merely said aloud, 

“A governess?” 

“Perhaps there may be something else 
Icando. I might be a secretary or some- 
thing like that. Girls and women are be- 
ginning to do so many new things,” her 
charge explained. ‘‘I do not want to be— 
supported and given money. I mean I do 
not want—other people—to buy my 
dothes and food—and things. The news- 
papers are full of advertisements. I could 
teach children. I could translate business 
letters. Very soon I shall be old enough 
tobegin. Girls in their teens do it.” 

Mademoiselle Vallé was not dull, and 
her affection added keenness to her mental 
observation. Inevitably several points 
suggested themselves to her. 

“Mrs. Gareth-Lawless—” 
Teasonably. 

But Robin stopped her by turning her 
face full upon her once more, and this time 
her eyes were full of clear significance. 
“She will let me go,” she said. “You 
know she will let me go, Mademoiselle, 
darling. You know she will.” 

ere was a frank comprehension and 


she began, 
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FRREADERS are saying that not 

since Mrs. Burnett created Little 
Lord Fauntleroy has any child in fic- 
tion made such an impression upon 
them as has Robin, daughter of 
Feather, who was six years old before 
she knew about mothers. But Robin 
is no longer a child; she is now a young 
girl anxious to go out into the world 
and earn her own living. At sixteen 
she is as ignorant of the ways of the 
world as she was, at six, of the love 
of mothers. And so, in this instal- 
ment, she goes out to an adventure 
such as few girls ever have to meet 


finality in the words which made a full 
revelation of facts Mademoiselle herself 
had disliked even to allow to form them- 
selves into thoughts. The child knew all 
sorts of things and felt all sorts of things. 
She would probably never go into detail, 
but she was extraordinarily, harrowingly 
aware. She had been learning to be aware 
for years. This had been the secret she 
had always kept to herself. 

“Tf you are planning this,’”’ Mademoi- 
selle said, as reasonably as before, “we 
must work very seriously for the next few 
years.” 

“‘How long do you think it will take?” 
asked Robin. She was nearing sixteen— 
bursting into glowing blossom—a radiant, 
touching thing whom one could visualize 
only in flowering gardens, in charming, 
enclosing rooms, figuratively embraced by 
every mature and kind arm within reach 
of her. 

“When I feel that you are ready, I will 
tell you,’’ Mlle. Vallé answered. ‘And I 
will do all I can to help you—before I 
leave you.” 

“Oh!” Robin gasped in an involun- 
tarily childish way, ‘‘I—hadn’t thought of 
that! How could I Jive without you—and 
Dowie!” 

“T know you had not thought. of it,” 
said Mademoiselle affectionately. ‘‘You 
are only a dear child yet. But that will 
be part of it, you know. A governess, ora 
secretary, or a young lady in an office 
translating letters, can not take her 
governess and maid with her.” 

“Oh!” said Robin again, and her eyes 
became suddenly so dewy that the person 
who passed her at the moment thought he 
had never seen such wonderful eyes in his 
life. So much of her was still child that 
the shock of this sudden practical realiza- 
tion thrust the mature and determined 
part of her being momentarily into the 
background, and she could scarcely bear 
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her alarmed pain. It was true that she 
had been too young to face her plan as 
she must. 

But, after the long walk was over and 
she found herself in her bedroom again, 
she was conscious of a sense of being re- 
lieved of a burden. She had been won- 
dering when she could tell Mademoiselle 
and Dowie of her determination. 

She went to the dressing table and 
looked at herself in the glass, leaning 
forward that she might see herself closely. 
The face which drew nearer and nearer had 
the effect of some tropic flower, because 
it was so alive with color which seemed to 
palpitate instead of standing still. Her 
soft mouth was warm and brilliant with 
it, and the darkness of her eyes was—as it 
had always been—like dew. Her brows 
were a slender, black-velvet line, and her 
lashes made a thick, softening shadow. 
She saw they were becoming. She cupped 
her round chin in her hands and studied 
herself with a desire to be sure of the truth 
without prejudice or self-conceit. The 
whole effect of her was glowing, and she 
felt the glow as others did. She put upa 
finger to touch the velvet petal texture of 
her skin, and she saw how prettily pointed 
and slim her hand was. Yes, that was 
pretty—and her hair—the way it grew 
about her forehead and ears and the back 
of her neck. She gazed at her young curve 
and color and flame of life’s first beauty 
with deep curiosity, singularly impersonal 
for her years. She liked it; she began to 
be grateful. If other people liked it, 
there was no use in pretending it would_not 
count. 

“Tf I am going to earn my living,” she 
thought with entire gravity, “it may be 
good forme If I am a governess, it will 
be useful because children like pretty peo- 
ple. And if I am a secretary and work in 
an office, I dare say business men like one 
to be pretty because it is more cheerful.” 

She mentioned this to Mademoiselle 
Vallé, who was very kind about it, though 
she looked thoughtful afterward. When, 
a few days later, Mademoiselle had an 
interview with Coombe in Benby’s com- 
fortable room, he appeared thoughtful 
also as he listened to her recital of the inci- 
dents of the long walk during which her 
charge had revealed her future plans. 

“She is a nice child,” he said. ‘‘I wish 
she did not dislike me so much. I under- 
stand her, villain as she thinks me. I am 
not a genuine villain,” he added with his 
cold smile. But he was saying it to him- 


self, not to Mademoiselle. 
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This, she saw, but—singularly, perhaps 
—she spoke as if in reply. “Of that I am 
aware.” 

He turned his head slightly, with a 
quick, unprepared movement. “Yes?” he 
said. 

“Would your Lordship pardon me if I 
should say that otherwise I should not ask 
your advice concerning a very young 
girl?” 

He slightly waved his hand. “I should 
have known that—if I had thought of it. 
I do know it.” 

Mademoiselle Vallé bowed. ‘The fact 
that she thinks that perhaps beauty may 
be an advantage to a young person who 
applies for work in the office of a man of 
business, because it may seem bright and 
cheerful to him when he is tired and out 
of spirits—that gives one furiously to 
think. Yes, to me she said, it, milord— 
with the eyes of a little dove brooding over 
her young.”’ 

Here Coombe’s 
thought indeed. 


rigid face showed 
“Good God!” he mut- 
tered quite to himself. ‘‘Good God!” ina 
low, breathless voice. Villain or saint, he 
knew not one world but many. 

“We must take care of her,” he said 
next. ‘God help her if we do not!” 

In the moment’s silence which followed, 
his glance met Mademoiselle Vallé’s and 
fixed itself. 

“T am not old enough—or young enough 
—to be enamoured of Mrs. Gareth-Law- 
less’ little daughter,” he said. ‘‘ You need 
not be told that. But you have heard 
that there are those who amuse them- 
selves by choosing to believe that I am?” 

“A few light and not too clean-minded 
fools,” she admitted without flinching. 

“No man can do worse for himself than 
to explain and deny,” he responded with a 
smile at once hard and fine. “Let them 
continue to believe it.” 


XX 


OBIN had ceased to be disturbed by 

the eyes which followed her, or opened 

a little as she passed, as they had done 

since her baby days. She accepted being 

looked at as a part of every-day life. <A 

certain friendliness and pleasure in most 
of the glances she liked and was glad of. 

There was one man, however, whom she 
greatly disliked, as voung girls will occa- 
sionally dislike a member of the opposite 
sex for no special reason they can wholly 
explain to themselves. He was an occa- 
sional visitor of her mother’s—a person- 
able young Prussian officer of high rank 
and title. He was blond and military and 
good-looking; he brought his bearing and 
manner from the court at Berlin, and the 
click of his heels as he brought them 
smartly together when he made his per- 
fect, automatic bow, was one of the things 
Robin knew she was reasonless in feeling 
she detested in him. 

“Tt makes me feel as if he was not merely 
bowing as a gentleman does,” she confided 
to Mademoiselle Vallé, “‘but as if he had 
been taught to do it and wanted to call 
attention to it, as if no one had ever known 
how to do it properly before.” 

“That is only personal fancy on your 
part,”’ commented Mademoiselle. 

“T know it admitted Robin. 
“But—”’ uneasily, ‘‘—but that isn’t 
what I dislike in him most. It’s his eyes. 
They have a queer, swift stare—as if they 
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plunged into other people’s eyes and tried 
to hold them and say something secret, all 
in one second. You find yourself getting 
red and trying to look away.” 

“T don’t,” said Mademoiselle astutely— 
because she wanted to hear the rest with- 
out asking too many questions. 

Robin laughed just a little. ‘‘ You have 
not seen him do it. I have not seen him 
do it myself, very often. He comes to call 
on—mamma.” She never said “mother.” 
“The first time I saw him I was going out 
with Dowie, and he was just going up- 
stairs. The hall is so small, we almost 
knocked against each other, and he jumped 
back and made his bow, and he stared so 
that I felt silly and half frightened. I was 
only fifteen then.” 

‘*And since then?” Mademoiselle Vallé 
inquired. 


““TT seems lately as if I always meet him 

somewhere. Twice, when Friulein 
Hirsch was with me in the Square Gardens, 
he came and spoke to us. I think he must 
know her. He was very grand and conde- 
scendingly polite to her, as if he did not 
forget she was only a German teacher and 
I was only a little girl whose mamma he 
knew. But he kept looking at me until I 
began to hate him.” 

‘You must not dislike people without 
reason. You dislike Lord Coombe.”’ 

“They both make me creep. Lord 
Coombe doesn’t plunge his eyes into 
mine, but he makes me creep with his 
fishy coldness. I feel as if he were like 
Satan in his still way.” 

“That is childish prejudice and non- 
sense.” 

‘Perhaps the other is too,”’ said Robin. 
“But they both make me creep, neverthe- 
less. I would rather die than be obliged 
to let one of them touch me. That was 
why I would never shake hands with Lord 
Coombe when I was a little child.” 

“You think Fraulein Hirsch knows the 
Baron?” Mademoiselle inquired further. 

“T am sure she does. Several times, 
when she has gone out to walk with me, 
we have met him. Sometimes he only 
passes us and salutes, but sometimes he 
stops and says a few words in a stiff, mag- 
nificent way. He is Count von Hillern, 
and I wish he would stay in Germany.” 

Fraulein Hirsch had not been one of 
those who returned hastily to her own 
country, giving no warning of her inten- 
tion to her employers. She had remained 
in London and given her lessons faithfully, 
as she had given them to Robin for three 
years. She wasa plain young woman with 
a colorless face and shy eyes and manner. 
She lived in small lodgings in a street off 
Abbev Road, and in a drawer in her dress- 
ing table she kept hidden a photograph of a 
Prussian officer with cropped, blond head 
and handsome, prominent, blue eyes, 
arrogantly gazing from under heavy lids 
which drooped. He was of the type that 
the German woman, young and slim, ma- 
ture and stout, privately worships as a 
god whose relation to any woman can only 
be that of a modern Jove stooping to com- 
mand service. In his teens he had become 
accustomed to the female eye which lifts 
itself adoringly or casts the furtively ex- 
cited glance of admiration or appeal. It 
was the way of mere nature that it should 
be so—the wise provision of a masculine 
God, whose world was created for the sup- 
ply and pleasure of males, and especially 
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males of the Prussian Army, whose fixed 
intention it was to dominate the world and 
teach it obedience. 

Figuratively, Friulein Hirsch would 
have licked the boots of her conquering 
god, if he would have looked at her—just 
looked—as if she were human. But such 
a thing could not have occurred to him, 
He did not think of her at all, except as 
one of thoseborn to serve in such manner 
as their superiors commanded. She was 
in England under orders, because she was 
unobtrusive-looking enough to be a safe 
person to carry on the work she had been 
given to do. She was cleverer than she 
looked and could accomplish certain 
things without attracting any attention 
whatsoever. 

Von Hillern had given her instructions 
now and then, which made it necessary for 


him to see and talk to her in various places, 


The fact that she had before her the re. 
mote chance of occasionally seeing him 


gave her an object in life. It was enough 


to be allowed to stand or sit for a short 


time near enough to touch his sleeve, if’ 


she had had the mad audacity to do it, to 
quail before his magnificent glance, to hear’ 
his voice, a/most to touch his strong, white 
hand when she gave him papers, to see 
that he deigned sometimes to approve of 
what she had done, to assure him of her 
continued obedience with servile polite- 
ness. 

She was not a nice woman, or a good 
one, and she had, from her birth, accepted 
her place in her world with such finality 
that her desires could not, at any time, 
have been of an elevated nature. If he 
had raised a haughty hand and beckoned 
to her, she would have followed. him like a 
dog under any conditions he chose to im- 
pose. But he did not raise his hand, and 
never would, because she had no attrac 
tions whatsoever. And this she knew, $0 
she smothered her sobs in her bed at night. 


ONE night—she had taken cheap lodg- . 


ings for a week in a side street, in obe- 
dience to orders—he came in about nine 
o’clock. His presence filled the shabby 
room with the atmosphere of a palace. ‘He 
asked her a few questions; without wasting 
a word or a glance he gave her in detail 
further orders. 

It was his usual custom to leave her at 
once, when the necessary formula had 
been gone through. Tonight—she scarcely 
dared to believe it—he seemed to have 
some reason for slight delay. He did not 
sit down or ask Fraulein Hirsch to do s0, 
but he did not at once leave the room. He 
lighted a marvelous cigar—deigning a 
slight wave of the admired hand which 
held it, designating that he asked permis- 
sion. Oh, if she had dared dart to him 
with a match! He stood upon the hearth 
and asked a casual-sounding question or s0 
regarding her employer, her household, her 
acquaintances, her habits. 

The sole link between them was the ask- 
ing of questions and the giving of private 
information, and therefore the matter of 
taste in such things did not count as 4 
factor. He might ask anything, and she 
must answer. Perhaps it was necessary 
for her to seek some special knowledge 
about the guests Mrs. Gareth-Lawless 
received. But training, having develo 
in her alertness of mind, led her presently 
to see that it was not Mrs. Gareth-Lawless 
he was chiefly interested in—but Robin 
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Robin gave the door a pull, but it remained tightly shut. 


and sick. 


‘was enclosing in his network of ques- 
ons, 

She had seen him look at Robin when 
e tad passed or spoken to them. An 
luninating flash brought back to her 
mit he had cleverly found out from her 
hen they were to walk together and 


Girls who looked 
But it could not be— 


ere they were to go. 
¢ that—yes! 


serious. An English girl of such family— 
with such a mother! It would not, in- 
deed, be approved in those high places 
where obedience was the first command- 
ment of the Decalogue. 

But he did not go. He even descended 
a shade from his inaccessible plane. It 
was not difficult for him to obtain details 
of the odd loneliness of the girl’s position. 


And there was no key. She began to feel cold 
“It seems as if I had been locked in,’”’ she broke out in a faint, bewildered wail of a whisper 


Fraulein Hirsch was ready to explain that 
Robin was a sort of little outcast from 
sacred inner circles. There were points 
she burned to make clear to him, and she 
made them so. She was in secret fiercely 
desirous that he should reaiize to the ut- 
most that, whatsoever rashness this young 
flame. of loveliness inspired in him, it was 
not possible that he could regard iy with 
‘ 
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any shadow of serious intention. She 
had always disliked the girl, and now her 
weak mildness and humility suddenly 
transformed themselves into something 


else—a sort of maternal wolfishness. It- 


did not matter what happened to the girl, 
and whatsoever befell or did not befall 
her, she—Mathilde Hirsch—could neither 
gain nor lose hope through it. But if 
she did not displease him and yet saved 
him from final disaster he would perhaps 
be grateful to her—and perhaps speak 
with approval—or remember it—and his 
noble mother most certainly would, if she 
ever knew. But behind and under and 
through all these specious reasonings was 
the hot, choking burn of the mad jealousy 
only her type of luckless woman can know 
—and of whose color she dared not show 
the palest hint. 

‘“‘T have found out that for some reason 
she thinks of taking a place as governess,” 
she said. 

“Suggest that she go to Berlin. There 
are good places there,” was his answer. 

“Tf she should go, her mother will not 
feel any anxiety about her,” returned 
Friulein Hirsch. 

“Tf, then, some young man she meets in 
the street makes love to her and they run 
away together, she will not be pursued by 
her relatives?” 

Friulein Hirsch’s flat mouth looked 
malicious. ‘‘Her mother is too busy to 
pursue her, and there is no one else— 
unless it were Lord Coombe, who is said 
to want her himself.” 

Von Hillern shrugged his fine shoulders. 
“At his age! After the mother! That 
is like an Englishman!”’ 

Upon this, Fraulein Hirsch drew a step 
nearer and fixed her eyes upon his. She 
dared it because she had an interesting 
story to tell him which he would like to 
hear. It was like an Englishman. It was 
actually said that he was educating the 
girl and keeping her in seclusion and that 
it was probably his colossal intention to 
marry her when she was old enough. 

“Pah!” exclaimed Von Hil- 
lern. “That is all imbecile 








prepared to leave her. As he stood at the no shadow of a doubt as to the result of 
door before opening it, he spoke in his his efforts to please her. What girl . 
usual tone of mere command woman—could resist the alluring din 

“Take her to Kensington Gardens to- of his drooping eyes, if he chose to alle 
morrow afternoon,” he said. “Sit in one warmth to fill them? Thinking of jt h 
of the seats near the Round Pond and almost gnashed her teeth. Did she , 
watch the children sailing their boats. I see how he would look, bending his his 
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self near a quiet, elegant woman in mourn- shook with joy under his gaze? Had ri 
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London gossip. No, he would 
not run after her if she ran 
away. He is a proud man, 


laughed at. And he could not 
get her back from a young 
man—who was her lover.” 

Her lover! How it thrilled i} 













tance. Follow her suggestions in every- What did it matter if what the wor) 
thing.”’ calls disaster befell the girl? Fray, 
After that he was gone, and she sat down Hirsch would not have called it disaster 
to think it over. Perhaps he would take her to Berlin—a 
to some lovely, secret spot in the moyp. 
XXI tains where he could visit her. Wha: 
heaven—what heaven! She wept hiding , 
HE saw him again during the following _ her face in her hot, dry hands. i in bird : 
week and was obliged to tell him that It was a lovely morning when her pupil shee 
she had not been able to take her charge walked with her in Kensington Garden ff yelloze 
to Kensington Gardens on the morning and, quite naturally, strolled toward th in black, 
he had appointed, but that, as the’girl Round Pond. Robin was _ happy he. smearing 
was fond of the place and took pleasure in cause there were flutings of birds in th checked | 
watching the children sailing their boats air, and there were little, sweet scent last gost: 
on the Round Pond, it would be easy to floating about, and it was sprin She = * 
lead her there. He showed her a photo- pulled a bare-looking branch of pk Be 
: ra pho a bi a lilac stitch, 7 
graph of the woman she would find sitting bush toward her and stooped and kiss Biers 
on a particular bench, and he required her _ the tiny brown buttons upon it, half shyly tue, ana 
to look at it long enough to commit the ‘T can’t help it when I see the first ong § (Hot ir 
face to memory. It was that of a quietly swelling on the twigs. They are workin: 
elegant woman with gentle eyes. so hard to break out into green,” she said 
“She will call herself Lady Etynge,” he ‘‘One loves everything at_ this time 
said. ‘You are to remember that you’ everything! Look at the children ron 
once taught her little girl, Helene, in Paris. the pond. That fat little boy in a reefe 
There must be no haste and no mistakes. and brown leather leggings is bursting 
It would be well for them to meet—by ac-_ with joy. Let us go and praise his boat 
cident—several times.” Fraulein.” i 
Later he said to her: “When Lady They went, and Robin praised the boat 
Etynge invites her to go to her house, you __ until its owner was breathless with raptur 
will, of course, go with her. You will not Fraulein Hirsch, standing near her, looked 
stay. Lady Etynge will tell you what to furtively at all the benches round th 
do.” circle. Presently she said: 
In words, he did not involve himself by “T think that is Lady Etynge sitting , 
giving any hint of his intentions. Her on the third bench from here. I said wp , 242 “i 
secret conclusion was that he knew, if he you that I had heard she was in Londo. fen-wisk « 
could see the girl under propitious cir- I wonder if her daughter is still in th 
cumstances—at the house of a clever and convent at Tours!” 
sympathetic acquaintance—he need have When Robin turned, she saw a quit 
woman in perfect moumix 
recognize Fraulein Hirsch with 
-_————- -——- —— = a bow and smile which seeme! 
to require nearer approach. 
< bar . “We must go and speak to iad 
and he knows he would be ° er,” Friulein Hirsch sii BR ; o 
Little Gay Heart of Me “T know she will wish me ti on 
| present you. She is fondo 4, Tine, 2 
| By Mary Stewart young girls, because of He te crochet, 
ene. nigh. (File 
Robin went forward pri-fR "center ; 


the burning heart her poor, | 
flat chest panted above! With | 
what triumphant knowledge i 
of such things he said it! 

“No, he could not,” she 
answered, her eyes still on his. | 
“No one could.” 

He laughed a little, con- 
fidently, but almost with light 
indifference. “If she were 
missing, no particular search 
would be made then,” he | 
said. “She is pretty enough 
to suit Berlin.” 

He seemed to think pleas- 
antly of something as he stood 
still for a moment, his eyes 
on the floor. When he lifted | 
them, there was in their blue {| 
a hint of ugly exulting, though ] 
Mathilde Hirsch did not think | 
it ugly. 1 
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Once to your singing wrought | cass 
Service for men; | smiled Lady Etynge ine 
Out of the darkness so heavy and dreary, y- 1 
Little gay heart of me, . ' 
Sing once again! 





What have they done to you out of their blindness, 
Stopping the voice of you, 

Calling it light? 

Was there not one who could listen in kindness, 
Catch the true note of you, 

Tell it aright? 
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GAY-COLORED PATCHES for the NURSERY 


This unbleached muslin 
bedspread illu trates Moth- 
a Goose and her goslings, 
of yellow gingham outlined 
in black, the mother goose 
wearing a bonnet of blue 
checked gingham and the 
last gosling one of solid 
gink, both tied with rib- 
bons embroidered in solid 
stitch. The patchwork 
fowers are of lavender, 
Hue, and pink gingham. 
(Hot iron patiern 602) 


By Anne 


“Baby chick” on unbleached muslin bag below is of yellow ging- 


ham with a solid blue gingham bonnet. 


Inno more fascinating way 
cana child learn fairy 
tales than by seeing them on 
his bedspread. The tale of 
the Three Bears is told on 
the crocheted spread aat 
night, (Filet pattern 601.) 
The center may be mono- 
grammed but no alphabet is 
furnished with the patterns. 
For 25¢ extra Anne Orr’s 
Filet Book No. 8 will be 
sent, in which 5 different 


alphabets are illustrated 





(Hot-iron pattern 603) 


Orr 


To accompany the bed- 
spread a bureau scarf may 
be made of unbleached 
muslin, as shown below, 
with a patchwork Mother 
Hen of tan or light brown 
gingham wearing a pink 
gingham bonnet tied 
with deeper-toned ribbons 
of solid-stitched embroidery. 
The feet and comb are em- 
broidered in red and the hen 
entirely outlined in black. 
(Hot-iron pattern 603) 


Of unbleached muslin, the chair seat below has a patchwork butter- 
Hly (Hot-iron pattern 603) of deep pink gingham outlined in black 


HOW TO ORDER 


Working patterns for these 
articles come in 3 groups: 
Group 602 carries hot-iron 
transfer patterns for patch- 
work counterpane, 25c. 
Group 603, hot-iron trans- 
fer patterns for scarf, bag, 
and chair seat, including 
other designs for the bath 
rugs and towels, 25c. Group 
001, patterns and directions 
for filet spread, 25c. All 
3 groups, 70 cents. Anne 
Orr, Good Housekeeping 
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Cookery for August 
; leads us out of doors and into the realms of special dishes and new ways to 
; whet our warm-weather appetites. In our own kitchen laboratory the 
| Department of Cookery has tested all the recipes and suggestions contained 
in these pages, so you need not hesitate to use any or all of them. On other 
cookery problems which you may have we shall be glad to give you the bene- 
; fit of our experience and research if you will remember to:accompany your 
: inquiry with a stamped, addressed envelop. Address the Department of 
Cookery, Goop HousEexkeEEpinc I[NstTITUTE, 105 West 39th St., New York City 
: 
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Picnics and Picnicking 


he were always a_ picnicking 
/ family, ever susceptible to the 

lure of the open and always 

ready for a “day off.” I 
made it a matter of principle to live in a 
state of bread and butter preparation, so 
to speak, for an unexpected outdoor meal, 
whether it involved a hasty basket pack- 
ing, all in five minutes, to be consumed on 
the river bank a few rods away, or the 
more elaborate provision for a day’s dory 
trip, often including two meals. Or 
perhaps it might be a combination carriage 
or bicycle all-day journey. 

But the picnic habit, firmly established 
in the early days, has always been kept 
up, and now happily projects itself into 
what I might call the “picnic age.” For 
surely the present time is such, when every 
week-end and holiday see processions of 
automobiles, including full hampers, whiz- 
zing off into the country or to the seaside, 
trampers, with pockets stuffed with sand- 
wiches, starting for mountain climbing or 
the open road, and gaily filled canoes 
gliding down placid streams 
to camp or favorite nook. 
No tendency of the present 
time is more to be com- 
mended or recommended 
than this same picnic habit. 

I know of no other picnic 
more delightful than the 
river picnic. Our best river = 
picnics were those including i 
two meals, when we had 
enterprise enough to make 
an early start, and praise- i 
worthy disregard enough of 
home and other duties to 
decide to paddle home after 
supper in the moonlight. If eee 
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By 


Every recipe tested in the Institute kitchen 


Florence Taft 


two meals are to be taken, let me here in- 
terpolate a suggestion gleaned from our 
experiences: always pack them in separate 
boxes or hampers! 

On page 67 of this issue you will 
find a detailed discussion of all the ac- 
cessories which tend to make a perfect 
picnic. So I shall confine myself entirely 
to the “eats” and their preparation. 

Plenty of picnic coffee is my first re- 
quisite for a successful outdoor meal. I 
prepare it thus: one quart of scalded, rich 
milk and as much cream as you can afford 
(it is good with none), an equal amount of 
clear, strong coffee made with an egg and 
sugar to taste. This may be carried in 
the thermos bottles. If a fire is allowed, 
carry along the picnic coffee-pot and make 
coffee on the spot. In this case mix the 
coffee and egg together with its crushed 
shell and tie loosely in a cheese-cloth bag. 
Carry along water, unless you are to be 
in the neighborhood of a spring. Bring 
the water to a boil with the bag of coffee 
in it and boil three minutes; pour a cupful 
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REFRIGERATOR BASKET, COURTESY OF AKERCROMB E & FITCH 


Make arrangements for the picnic 
lunch as condensed as possible 


NER Pe 
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from the spout and back again, add a very 
little cold water, let settle, and serve with 
plenty of good cream brought in the ice 
pail. This also is nectar—but not for 
children! Bring a thermos of milk or 
cocoa for them. Or home-made chocolate 
sirup may be brought and milk shakes 
made with cracked ice. Whatever the 
drink, make sure that you are provided 
with plenty of water. 

A steaming hot cup of soup, made pos- 
sible by the thermos and convenient picnic 
hamper, goes to the right spot, especially 
in spring and fall when the air is a bit 
snappy. Even the beef tablet, in conjunc- 
tion with a thermos of boiling water, is 
quite an addition to a hastily planned 
picnic lunch. We enjoy best of all the 
tomato purée, of which we can tremendous 
quantities every summer. Bouillon, or any 
of the cream soups, may be transported in 
the thermos, or the canned variety may be 
diluted and heated over the camp fire. 

Always make all arrangements as con- 
densed as possible. It makes much dif 
ference in your preparations 
if you are going to cook your 
meals or part of them out of 
doors, or if a fire is a forbid- 
den indulgence. If the for- 
mer is the case, be sure that 
you have matches and paper 
and that there will be ki- 
dling and firewood at hand. 
Chops and bacon are time 
honored favorites for this 
kind of meal. Chops maybe 
pan-broiled in a hot frying- 
pan, or they may be broiled 
over the coals on the end 
of a pointed, green stick. 
In lieu ‘of a regulation 
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Aslice of ham, 
st in convenient 
ing pieces and 
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rd-cooked, stuffed 
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n-the-spot €g&s. 
Don seems ab 
most a necessity 
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val, if no other 
tmeat is brought. 
lan to make sand- 
iches of it, carry- 
ng for the purpose 
loaf of bread and 
butter. If in tomato 
ime, take a jar of 
he whole fruit and 
make club sand- 
“ches with bread 
ried in bacon fat, 
iced tomatoes, 
hinslices of bacon, 
nd chicken if you 
ish to plan for it. 
Or try this dish 
ith a bacon foun- 
lation. Fry the 
bacon quickly, 
pouring off the fat 
nee or twice, re- 
nove,and keep hot. 
avea little of the 
at in the pan, cut 
to ita good-sized onion, stir until yellow, 
dda pint of stewed and very highly sea- 
med tomato brought in a jar, and in it, 
yhen thick and boiling hot, scramble six 
peight eggs. Let others of the party be 
wasting bread over the coals, using long 
ticks and bread brought especially for 
hat purpose. Serve a slice or two of 
aon and a portion of the tomato dish, 
ety hot, on each slice of toast. 

Tfyou are especially ambitious and have 
i¢ space to carry along the needed ma- 
tfals and equipment, there is nothing 
ore delectable for the camp-fire picnic 
man a fish or corn chowder. In season, 
um boiled on the cob is good. Be sure 
wt to boil it longer than seven min- 
ites. Both bananas and potatoes are de- 
‘cous baked in their skins in the embers. 
I should not feel comfortable to leave 
subject of meals cooked in the open 
rithout adding my word to the oft-re- 
ated directions, to be sure that your fire 
S entirely quenched before you leave. 
When a fire is impossible, or when the 
picnic is of the automobile, tramping, or 
pecttic-car variety, sandwiches must 
ntinue to be one of the main dependences. 
‘pprove of the hearty sort, with golden 
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Cooking a meal, a task which may have grown monotonous, becomes 
a delight in the freedom of the summer woods, under a blue sky 


rims of crust delectably edging them and 
the filling substantial and savory. Here is 
one of which we are very fond: Grind 
cold beef—corned or roast—or lamb, 
through a meat-chopper. Add a bit of 
mustard, a little salt and pepper, and 


moisten with highly-seasoned tomato 
sauce. A little Worcestershire Sauce 
is a delicious addition. Spread on but- 
tered white bread. Vary by adding 


chopped olives, chives, parsley, sweet 
peppers, etc., or moisten with mayonnaise 
and catchup or chili sauce. 

Fish sandwiches are unusual and always 
enjoyed. Moisten the contents of a small 
can of tuna fish or salmon (freed from skin 
and bones) with mayonnaise which has 
been mixed with a teaspoonful of Worces- 
tershire Sauce, a tablespoonful of catchup, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of mustard, and a 
few grains of cayenne pepper and salt. 
Spread on slices of white bread, buttering 
the covering slice, and cut into sandwiches. 
Put on ice until the last minute. 

Brown bread steamed in baking-powder 
tins, sliced thin, buttered, and spread with 
a foundation of cream cheese moistened 
with cream, milk, or catchup, and mixed 
with chopped nuts, sweet peppers, or olives 





makes savory pic- 
nic sandwiches. 
Cold Welsh rarebit 
sandwiches are 
favorites, and are 
both substantial and 
good. Bacon sand- 
wiches, made at 
home, using brown 
or white bread, 
are unsurpassed; 
and chopped, 
hard-cooked eggs, 
moistened -with 
mayonnaise dress- 
ing and flavored 
with catchup, 
chopped chives, 
parsley, or Worces- 
tershire Sauce, 
vary acceptably 
our old stand-by, 
the egg sandwich. 

Our very favor- 
ite “treat”? menu 
for an auto, driv- 
ing, or other non- 
camp-fire picnic 
consists of cold 
chicken and acces- 
sories. I learned 
last year of a new 
accompaniment 
for such a main 
course, which 
proved most suc- 
cessful: jelly sand- 
wiches, to be 
eaten with the 
chicken, the jelly 
being of some tart 
variety such as 
you would serve 
at home with 
roast poultry. 
Vegetable or to- 
mato salad goes 
well with this combination. Prepare and 
dice the cooked vegetables, or peel and 
slice firm tomatoes, and transport in a 


glass jar. Wash and shred the lettuce 
and tie in a square of cheese-cloth. Put 
the dressing in a screw-top jar and 


place all on the ice until the last mo- 
ment. Transport in a pail surrounded 
by ice, if possible. 

Home-made cottage cheese is a delect- 
able accompaniment to any dessert, or 
the hard crackers and jam with which you 
plan to end your outdoor meal. Tiny 
cream puffs are delicious served with this 
cottage cheese. Doughnuts and cheese are 
always greeted with enthusiasm. I find a 
chocolate pie “‘goes” better than almost 
any other dessert. Pack in a separate box 
and stuff paraffin paper around it. Fresh 
apple pies are very popular. Individual 
ones are easier to handle, and don’t forget 
the cheese! 

‘Surprise Cakes” are among our favor- 
ites. Bake good-sized cup cakes, using any 
good rule. Slice off their tops when cool, 
remove part of the middle, and fill the 
cavity with chocolate, coffee, or plain cream 
filling. Replace the tops and twist each 
cake in a square of paraffin paper. 


‘ 
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You must be a real spendthrift with seasoning when making Tomato Dumplings 


Your Neighbors’ Vegetable Secrets 


We tried them all and liked them, too 


All recipes serve six unless otherwise stated 


Tomato Dumplings 
1148 Total Calories 25 Protein Calories 
6 small tomatoes 1'5 teaspoonfuls sugar 
supfuls bread flour 3' teaspoonfuls salt 
-aspoonfuls baking- 1I'» teaspoonfuls butter 
: }; teaspoonful mustard 
4 teaspoonfuls shortening Paprika 
About 24 cupful cold water Pepper 


Wash, but do not peel, the tomatoes. 
Cut out the stem end, and in the cavity of 
each place one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of sugar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of butter, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of mustard, and a sprinkling 
of pepper and paprika. Sift together the 
flour, baking-powder, and two teaspoonfuls 
of salt. Work in the shortening with the 
tips of the fingers and add just enough 
water to make a dough the proper con- 
sistency to roll out. Toss on a floured 
board, and roll out one-quarter of an inch 
thick; cut into six pieces; lay a prepared 
tomato on each piece. Wet the edges of 
the dough and bring together, covering 
the whole tomato well. Steam over boiling 
water for forty-five minutes. Serve with 
or without a butter sauce. 

Mrs. W.S. Rodenbaugh, 36 S. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Baked Onions 
566 Total Calories 63 Protein Calories 
12 good-sized onions 2 teaspoonfuls honey or 
1 tablespoonful margarin brown sugar 
1 teaspoonful salt _ Toast strips 
1g teaspoonful paprika Parsley 


Peel the onions, cut in halves crosswise, 
and place in a buttered casserole. Add 
the seasonings (no water) and bake one 
and one-half hours in a moderate oven at 
4oc° F. Serve with strips of hot, buttered 
toast to absorb any gravy and garnish with 
parsley dipped in vinegar. Enough to 
serve four. Rachel F. Dahigren, Redding, Conn. 

Stewed Tomatoes de Luxe 
450 Total Calories 34 Protein Calories 


fas 






2 pounds fresh tomatoes 14 teaspoonful paprika 
1! spoonfuls salt 2 tablespoonfuls butter or 
I tablespoonful sugar margarin 

14 teaspoonful pepper 6 whole cloves 


I inch stick cinnamon 
Remove the stem end of the tomatoes 
and cut in eighths. Place in a saucepan to- 
gether with all other ingredients. Do not 
add any water. Cook slowly until tender. 
Canned tomatoes can be similarly sea- 
soned. 


M. D. Fairweather, Box 707, New Haven, Conn. 
78 
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Cauliflower Delicacy 

288 Total Calories 40 Protein Calories 
3 cupfuls diced cauli- V4 cupful milk 

flower-leaf ribs 1 tablespoonful butter 
I teaspoonful salt 1 tablespoonful flour 
1g teaspoogful pepper Paprika 

Save the green outside portion of a head 
of cauliflower and cut the large ribs of the 
leaves into small cubes. Cook in boiling 
water to cover, to which the salt has been 
added. Replenish water as necessary and 
cook until tender. Add milk and thicken 
slightly with the butter and flour cooked 
together. Add pepper and pour into 
serving dish. Sprinkle with paprika. 

Ruth L. Lewy, 40 E. 83rd St., New York City 


Creamed Peppers 
746 Total Calories 105 Protein Calories 
4 large peppers 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
2 tablespoonfuls vege- I pint milk 
table fat 114 teaspoonfuls salt 
¥% teaspoonful pepper 
Wash the peppers and wipe them dry; 
then place them directly over a low gas 
flame and toast them, turning them fre- 
quently to prevent burning. Scrape off the 
blistered skin, holding them beneath run- 
ning cold water. Remove the seeds and 
cut with scissors in long, thin strips. Melt 
the fat in a saucepan, add the peppers, 
and let them. brown slightly. Stir in the 
flour and add the milk gradually. Cover 
and cook very slowly for about one-half 
hour. 
Mrs. E. Hodgson, 531 West 124th St., New York City 


Mock Cauliflower : 
624 Total Calories 79 Protein Calories 


3 cupfuls prepared white 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
radishes 14 cupfuls milk 
114 teaspoonfuls salt ¥s teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls butter or Few grains cayenne pep- 
margarin 
Paprika 


Wash large, white radishes thoroughly 
and cut them into strips or cubes. Cook 
them until tender in boiling water to 
which one teaspoonful of salt has been 
added. Drain and pour over them a 
white sauce made as follows: Melt the 
butter in a saucepan, add the flour, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, the pepper and 
cayenne, and cook until bubbling. Add the 
milk gradually, stirring constantly, and 
cook until smooth and thickened. Sprinkle 
all with paprika. 

Mrs. H. N. Staley, 840 Harlem Ave., Baliimore, Md. 





Grandmother’s Cabbage 
587 Total Calories 42 Protein Calor; 
I small head red or white 2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 
cabbage (144 pounds) 2 small apples 
114 tablespoonfuls sugar 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls any good 1)4 teaspoonfuls caraway 
fat seeds : 


Cut the cabbage in shreds and the apples 
in eighths without paring or coring. Py 
all the ingredients + together and cook. 
covered, very slowly for one to two hour. 
Add a tablespoonful or two of hot water 
while cooking if the mixture seems too dry. 
Watch carefully during cooking. ' 
Mrs. L. P. Hanson, R. 1, Home Acres, Madison, Wis, 


Celery Custard 
810 Total Calories 220 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls diced celery 4 eggs 
2 small onions 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 cupfuls milk 1 teaspoonful pepper 


Cut the celery into very small dice and 
chop the onions fine. Cook both in the 
milk about five minutes or until partially 
tender. Add the salt and pepper an 
pour over the eggs beaten slightly. Bake 
in a buttered dish which has been placed 
in a pan of water for about one hour, 
until firm, in a 325° F. oven. 


Mrs. C. D. Allin, 1015 Sixth St., S. E., 
Minn. 


Minneapolis 


Squash Mellanzanie 
2236 Total Calories 216 Protein Calories 


4 small summer squashes 14 bay leaf 
1 medium-sized onion 1 whole clove 
10 tablespoonfuls cooking 1% teaspoonful soda 
oil 2 teaspoonfuls sugar 
I quart canned tomatoes 3 teaspoonfuls salt 
14 cupful chopped celery 44 teaspoonful pepper 
1 cupful grated cheese 


Put two tablespoonfuls of the cooking 
oil in a saucepan and fry the sliced onion 
until golden brown and tender. Add the 
tomatoes, celery, bay leaf, clove, soda, 
sugar, salt, and pepper, and simmer slowly 
for fifteen minutes or until well blended. 
Pour the remaining one-half cupful 
cooking oil into a frying pan, and when het, 
fry the squashes, which have been cate 
fully washed and cut in one-half inch slices 
until they are tender. When done, 
move the squash and arrange in layes 
in a baking-dish. Over each layer 0 
squash pour enough tomato sauce ! 
cover well, and then a generous spr! 
of the grated cheese. Repeat until the 
dish is filled, letting the tomato sauce fom 
the top layer. Place in a hot oven @ 
brown, and serve at once. 

Mrs. W. J. Coffin, 176 Warren St., Albany, N.Y. 
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Thirst Quenchers for Hot Days 


By 


Dorothy B. 


Marsh 


Evolved in Good Housekeeping Institute 


OTHING helps more to make 

| summertime comfort- 

| ® able, nothing helps more to 
4 make one forgetful of heat 


better that longing thirst than do 
inuity drinks that are icy cold. 

And fruity drinks are so simple to 
make! What housewife can not boast 
of at least one or two varieties of 
canned fruit or juices on her preserve 
closet shelves, and even if such is 
not her good fortune, local stores can 
easily provide her with the selection 
she will need! With a bottle of grape 
juice, pineapple, raspberry, and cherry 
juice, and a generous supply of 
oranges and lemons, there seems no 
end to the possible combinations. In 
fact, fruity drinks can be made from 
practically any fruit juices, the lemon 
being usually the one indispensable 
fruit, as, used rightly, it has the qual- 
ity of bringing out or accentuating the 
other more delicate flavors. The 


} whole art lies in the mixing, blending, 


and reducing to just the right consistency, 
and this can be learned with a little ex- 
perience. 

In selecting lemons and oranges for 
fuit-drink making, it is a wise plan to 
select fruit having thin skins rather than 
the heavier variety, as thin-skinned fruit 
generally produces more juice. 

There are those who prefer fruit drinks 
diluted or reduced with mineral water, of 
which there are many varieties now on the 
market. Other tastes prefer the use of ice or 
ice-water for the dilution. In either case, 
it is best not to dilute until just before 
serving, filling the glasses about half-full 
of the fruit sirup and then adding the 
mineral water or ice-water, whichever is 
desired. And just a word with regard to 
ihe sweetening. You will notice that 
practically all the fruit-drink recipes on 
this page call for a sugar sirup rather than 
sugar in the granulated form. This is 
by far the better and more economical 
method, as a well-blended fruit drink is 
always the result. 

Raspberryade is for those who enjoy 
the refreshing flavor of the raspberry or 
loganberry either of which may be used 
m this recipe. Combine one-half cupful 
of sugar and one cupful of water and boil 
forone minute. Cool, and add two cup- 
uls of canned raspberries or loganberries 
with sufficient juice to fill in the interstices. 
Then add the juice of two lemons and two 
oranges and let stand two hours until icy 
cold. Dilute with mineral water or ice- 
Water and serve, garnishing each glass 
with a thin slice of lemon or orange. 

Grape Apple Punch. Make a sirup of 
one cupful of sugar and two cupfuls of 
pen letting it boil one minute. Allow 
9 cool, then add two cupfuls of red grape 
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juice, the juice of two lemons, one-half 
cupful of orange juice, one cupful of grated 
pineapple, and four sprigs of mint, slightly 
bruised that the flavor may be emitted 
more easily. Serve cold, diluted with 
either mineral or ice-water, and garnish 
with a few halved, seeded white grapes. 
As a variation to this drink, combine one 
cupful of sugar and two cupfuls of water 
and boil one minute. Cool and add two 
cupfuls of grape juice, three-fourths cupful 
of orange juice, and the juice of two lemons. 
Chill thoroughly, and just before serving 
add one cupful of cut oranges and one 
cupful of seeded white grapes. 

Lime Apple Punch breathes of the real 
summer fruit. Combine one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar and an equal amount 
of water and boil for one minute. Allow 
to cool. Meanwhile, extract the juice 
of four oranges and one lemon, and com- 
bine with one-half cupful of lime juice. 
Add this to the cooled sirup, and just be- 
fore placing in the refrigerator add one 
and one-half cupfuls of grated pineapple. 
When cold and ready to serve, dilute with 
mineral water or ice-water. 

For Currant Punch, the whole canned 
currants or currant jelly may be used, as 
the emergency demands. Make a sirup 
of one cupful of sugar and two cupfuls of 
water, allowing it to boil one minute and 
then cool. Meanwhile, measure two cup- 
fuls of currant juice, to which add the juice 
of three oranges and one lemon. Combine 
with the sirup, chill, and serve. If currant 
jelly is used, whip two cupfuls to a froth, 
add one pint of boiling water, one-fourth 
cupful of sugar, the juice of three oranges, 
and two lemons. Cool and serve, diluted 
with mineral water or ice-water and 
garnished with halved slices of orange. 





For Peach Punch, combine one cup- 
ful of sugar and two cupfuls of water, 
boil one minute, and allow to cool. 
Meanwhile, measure two cupfuls of 
sliced peaches, with juice filling the 
interstices, and pass through the fine 
mesh of a potato-ricer. Extract one 
cupful of orange juice and one-fourth 
cupful of lemon juice and combine 
with the peach pulp. Add to the 
cold sirup and allow to chill thor- 
oughly. Just before serving, strain 
the punch and dilute with mineral 
water or ice-water. 

Grapefruit Punch suggests a deli- 
cate, pink-tinted drink particularly 
pleasing to the eye and more so to 
the taste. Measure and combine 
two cupfuls of water and three-fourths 
cupful of sugar, boil one minute, and 
then allow to cool. Meanwhile 
extract one cupful of grapefruit juice 
and to this add one-half cupful of 
grapefruit pulp and the juice of one 
lemon. Allow to chill thoroughly 
and then add one-half cupful of mara- 
schino cherries cut in half. Dilute with 
mineral or ice-water and serve very cold. 

Harlequin Punch is unusual and still 
delicious. Measure one pint of canned 
apricots, filling in the interstices with 
juice, then pass through the coarse mesh 
of a potato-ricer. Meanwhile, extract the 
juice of two oranges and one lemon and 
combine with one cupful of sweet cider. 
Pour over the sifted apricots and stir 
thoroughly. Thenstrain. Allow to stand 
until thoroughly chilled and then dilute 
with mineral or ice-water. Chopped 
candied cherries or thin banana slices 
make attractive garnishes for this drink. 
No sugar was needed in this recipe when 
tested. However, if necessary, the desired 
amount of sugar sirup may be added. 

For the porch party with a color scheme 
in pink, Cherry Punch is a most attractive 
drink. Combine two cupfuls of water and 
three-quarters of a cupful of sugar and 
bring to the boiling-point. Then add two 
cupfuls of canned, strained, red cherry 
juice, one-half cupful of orange juice; 
one-fourth cupful of pineapple sirup, and 
the juice of two lemons. Cool, dilute 
with mineral water or ice-water, and serve 
garnished with candied cherries. To vary 
this recipe, two sliced bananas may be 
added to the drink as a garnish rather 
than the candied cherries. 

For Sweet Cider Punch, add the juice 
of three oranges and one lemon and one- 
fourth cupful of maraschino cherries ~* to 
one quart of sweet cider. Serve ice-cold. 

For Grape-Juice Punch fill each punch 
glass one-fourth full of grape-juice and 
fill up the glass with ginger ale. Or place 
one tablespoonful of lime juice in each glass; 
then fill with equal parts of grape juice 


and ginger ale. hi 
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MERE touch of salt or smoked 

fish used occasionally in the 

summer menu lends a bit of zest 

and often proves to be just the 
stimulus needed. It will help to whet 
the jaded summer-time appetite and in- 
crease the consumption of liquids so neces- 
sary at this time. 

Purchase fish of this character only in 
small quantities in summer. Many varie- 
ties are marketed in jars and are very con- 
venient to use. Practically all the recipes 
included here are applicable to more than 
the one variety of fish. 

Sardines, smoked herring—the tiny 
strips of the boneless variety—or pickled 
herring may all be served plain in con- 
junction with a suggestion of pickled beet, 
pimiento, etc., as the appetizer at dinner. 
Or slightly more elaborate hors d’ceuvres 
may be prepared, using these same smoked 
products in the form of canapés. As the 
foundation for these use a small round of 
toast and spread this with the smoked or 
salted fish desired. Cover with a thin 
slice of raw tomato, spread on the top 
mayonnaise dressing, and sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. 

Probably the best known variety of salt 
fish, and the one which is most easily ob- 
tainable, is the salt codfish. This comes 
in a shredded form which is suitable for 
making codfish balls or codfish hash, or 
in larger chunks or strips, often packed 
in small wooden boxes and sold as “‘ bone- 
less cod.”” Innumerable dishes are possible 
with the use of salt codfish. For break- 
fast, the old-fashioned codfish cakes, 
sautéd until brown and crisp on the out- 
side, never cease to be popular. They 
can quickly be converted into a luncheon 
dish by serving with tomato sauce or in 
somé such combination as the following: 

To make Peas in Codfish Nests, soak 
one-half pound of salt codfish for several 
hours, or overnight, in water to cover. 
Pare five to six medium-sized potatoes 
and cook them in boiling water, placing 
the fish, drained, on top during the 
cooking. When the potatoes are done, 
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drain. Mash the fish and potatoes to- 
gether with a wire potato-masher; add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter or margarin, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and one 
egg well beaten. Beat all together thor- 
oughly and add salt to taste if needed. 
Form into six balls and place them on a 
well-greased baking-pan. Flour the bot- 
tom of an after-dinner coffee cup and with 
it make an indentation in each ball, thus 
forming a nest. Rub over well with a 
beaten egg and brown ina hot oven. Fill 
with cooked and seasoned green peas. 
Then do not forget to serve occasionally 
a real New England codfish dinner. It 
can be served all on one platter and 
saves extra dishwashing in summer-time. 
Creamed Codfish, Codfish Omelet, and 
Codfish’ Soufflé are all excellent dishes. 
Salt Mackerel is usually very salty and 
must always be freshened thoroughly be- 
fore it can be eaten. Twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. may be allowed for 
freshening, the time depending largely 
on personal -taste. The fish should be 
put in a large amount of fresh water, 
meat side down, with a rack placed in the 
bottom of the vessel, that the salt may 
drop down and away from the fish as fast 
as extracted. ‘The water should be changed 


Jewett Crosby 



















often. To hasten the process of freshen- 
ing salt mackerel, I have found this method 
very efficacious: Cut a few gashes in the 
flesh of the fish, place in the pan meat side 
down, and let water run continuously on the 
fish all night long. 

For broiling, the mackerel should be well 
freshened, then broiled on the flesh sidefirst. 
Dot with butter, sprinkle with pepper, and 
serve with baked potatoes. Or the fish 
may be baked in milk or tomato juice just 
as fresh mackerel is baked. If tomato 
juice is used, add one bay leaf and two 
whole cloves while baking. 

Smoked whitefish is one of the very best 
varieties of cured fish. It is so very deli- 
cate in flavor that it can be prepared 
much as fresh fish is cooked. Pour boil- 
ing water over the fish and let stand for 
twenty minutes. Then remove the flesh 
from skin and bones. A very delicious 
way of serving this fish is with Parsley 
Sauce. Another very good dish is the 
whitefish with poached egg and Hollan- 
daise Sauce. For individual service, usea 
slice of buttered toast as the foundation, 
cover this generously with flakes of smoked 
whitefish. On this place a poached egg, 
and pour plenty of Hollandaise Sauce over 
all. Sprinkle with finely minced parsley 
or mix the parsley with the sauce if pre- 
ferred. Any variety of smoked fish can 
be used in this poached egg combination. 

Smoked salmon will always be a favorite 
among the cured fish. To freshen, cut i 
thin-slices and soak for several hours of 
cover with boiling water and let stand 
one-half hour. The latter method usually 
freshens smoked salmon sufficiently if 1 
salt is added’ to the combination dish 1 
which it is used. 

Smoked ‘salmon, when freshened, may 
be used in combinations much as canned 
salmon is-used. It is especially good i 
creamed dishes and in combination with 
eggs in scrambles, omelets, and soufilés 
It may also be scalloped with cookei 
spaghetti or rice. Add white sauce and some 
chopped green pepper, parsley, or chive 
to vary the seasoning. 
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by us in the Institute and photographed 
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OT soups and hot days seem to 
be mutually antagonistic, yet a 
luncheon or dinner without a 
soup is incomplete and unsatis- 
fying. It is to meet just such a contin- 
gency that the cold soup is intended. For 
such a dish to be really appetizing, it is 
necessary that it should be not merely an 
ordinary hot soup served cold and jellied, 
but a soup designed for the purpose. 
There is nothing more pleasing to the eye 
and to the taste than a cool pool of some 
rich-colored liquid combined with the faint 
fragrance of fruit. The more tart fruits 
are the ones best suited to a cold soup, 
which must above all be piquant and tempt- 
ing. Cherries, currants, grapes, straw- 
berries, and plums are frequently used, 
and a combination of flavors is at once 
novel and offers an opportunity for a wide 
variety of effects. Currant and rasp- 
berry, currant and strawberry, plum and 
peach, or a combination of dark and light 
plums are unusually good. Serve the 
soups in tall, thin glasses, in bouillon cups 
which have been chilled in the re- 
frigerator, or in glass grapefruit sets in 
which a small bowl is set in a larger con- 
tainer filled with ice. 

For Red Cherry Soup, carefully wash 
and stem one quart of sour cherries, 
reserving: one-half cupful for gar- 
nishing. Place the remaining cherries 
in a saucepan and add six cupfuls 
of water. Simmer gently until the 
cherries are tender, replenishing the 
water if necessary. Press through 
a fine strainer; there should be three 
cupfuls of strained fruit-juice. Re- 
heat the juice to the boiling point, 
then add one tablespoonful of 
corn-starch and two tablespoonfuls 
oi sugar mixed in one-fourth cupful 
of cold water. Cook fifteen minutes. 
Meanwhile crack open the cherry 
pits and heat in a little of the fruit 
Juice to the boiling-point, then 
strain into the soup. Last add two 
teaspoonfuls of lemon juice—the 
amount of lemon juice and sugar 
added depending somewhat upon 
the acidity of the cherry. Chill, 
add the one-half cupful of cherries 
stoned, and serve with unsweetened 
crackers, if desired. 
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Veal Croquettes 


Maple Charlotte 


Shrimp Patties 


Caramel Whip 







Hot-Weather Soups 
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SUMMER LUNCHEON 


MENUS 


Cherry Soup 

Tomato Sauce 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Sponge Cakes 
Coffee 


Currant Soup 


Chicken a la King with Toast Points 


Tiny Rolls 


Ice Cream Cake Sandwiches 
Hot Fudge Sauce 


Coffee 


Pineapple Soup 
Molded Egg Salad 
Clover Biscuit 
Macaroon Custard 


Celery Curls 
Coffee 
Orange Soup 


Radishes 
Bread Sandwiches 


Assorted Cookies 


Coffee 


Pineapple Bouillon is cool and most re- 


three cupfuls of boiling 


water add the juice of two lemons and 
the grated pulp of one pineapple, reserving 


Currants fresh from 
the vine are the best 





As the prelude to a summer luncheon 
or dinner there is nothing more pleas- 
ing than a cool, refreshing fruit soup 


a few slices of the fruit to be served in the 


soup. Add six tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and simmer gently for ten minutes. Then 
strain through a fine sieve, again bring to 
the boiling-point, and thicken with one 
tablespoonful of corn-starch mixed in two 
tablespoonfuls of water. Cook fifteen 
minutes. Remove from the fire, chill 
and serve with a few pieces of sliced pine- 
apple in each cup. 

Currant-Soup. Mash one quart of red 
currants, add three cupfuls of cold water, 
and simmer fifteen minutes. Strain 
through a very fine sieve, add one-half 
cupful of sugar, and again bring to the 
boiling-point. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of minute tapioca and simmer for fifteen 
minutes or until the tapioca is transparent. 
Chill thoroughly before serving. 

Plum Soup. Place one quart of plums, 
carefully washed, in a kettle with one 
quart of water. Cook until the plums are 
tender and broken, then strain through 
cheese-cloth. To the juice add an inch 
piece of stick cinnamon and _ six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, then reheat to the 
boiling-point. Remove the cinnamon and 
stir in one tablespoonful of corn-starch 
mixed with two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. Simmer fifteen minutes, chill, and 
serve. 

Grape Tapioca Soup. Stir two 
tablespoonfuls of minute tapioca 
into two cupfuls of boiling water, 
add an inch piece of stick cinnamon 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
and cook in the top of a double- 
boiler for fifteen minutes or until 
transparent. Remove the cinnamon 
and cool slightly, then add two tea- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and one and 
one-half cupfuls of grape juice. 
Mix thoroughly, chill, and serve. 

Orange Soup. Combine two cup- 
fuls of orange juice and one cupful of 
water and simmer three minutes. 
Then add one teaspoonful of corn- 
starch and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar mixed in one-fourth cupful of 
water, simmer for fifteen minutes, 
and then add one-fourth cupful of 
lemon juice. Chill and serve. If 
the oranges are very sour, it may be 
necessary to add more sugar. 
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*‘Nothin’ risked, nothin’ gained!’’ says th’ young invintor av 


kissin’, trimblin’ so he’s like t’ fall off th’ porch av th’ tree. His 
momintous invintion is still echoin’ down th’ corridors av Time 
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Mrs. Cassidy took the cup ex- 
tended to her, she laid down 
her orthodox weekly with its 
special departments devoted to 
the proprieties and to hygiene. ‘‘ Kissin’s 
tur’ble onhealthy,”’ she remarked with the 
admonitions fresh in her mind. 

**So’s eatin’-—to dyspeptics,”’ 
Mrs. Hogan. 

‘“Wud ye have ivry wan kissin’ promis- 
cus?” asked the scandalized Mrs. Cassidy. 

“No,” responded Mrs. Hogan, ‘‘only 
thim as was inthrested. I’d force no wan. 
For kissin’s wan av th’ most oncurable 
diseases I knows av; if wanst its tur’ble 
germs lays hold av anny wan, they’re 
oncured from that da-ay forth.” 

“T’d pass a law an’ stop it,”’ said Mrs. 
Cassidy firmly. 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Hogan cheer- 
fully, ‘‘th’ least av yer troubles will be 
gittin’ th’ law passed. Th’ ivory-nut 
industhry av anny Congress or Legislachoor 
will be glad to pass th’ law to get its name 
in th’ papers. Ye’d have ivry gas comp’ny 
an’ trolley car comp’ny an’ etcetery in 
favor av it; they’re in favor av annythin’ 
that'll ta-ake th’ mind av th’ public away 
from th’ idee av rejoocin’ th’ high cost av 
livin’ be takin’ th’ sprinklin’ can away 
from th’ stock-waterers av Wall Street. 
But if ye had th’ law passed, how wud ye 
worruk it?”’ 
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“What’s th’ polis for,’ asked Mrs. 
Cassidy promptly, ‘if not to enforce th’ 
law?” 

“‘Splindid!” said Mrs. Hogan ironically. 
““Ye’d pass a law an’ lay a copy av it on 
th’ desk av th’ Chief av Polis an’ thank 
Hivin that th’ job was done. ’Tis a wonder 
no wan’s ivir tried to make th’ wurruld 
betther before this—whin ’tis so easy! 
But there’s manny a slip ’twixt a cupple av 
lips—as me Dinny says—an’ if your law 
didn’t cure kissin’, I’ve a plan that wud. 
What is it? Well, ye know there’s no 
kissin’ in Chiny—it’s a fine, virchoos 
counthry. An’ for manny cinchries they’ve 
been throwin’ th’ litty gurrul ba-abies inty 
th’ rivers an’ drownin’ thim before they 
come to th’ kissin’ age. I suspect it kep’ 
down kissin’ somethin’ splindid. But to 
reform this counthry I’d thrust nothin’ 
less than throwin’ all th’ litty boys inty 
th’ rivers, too.”’ 

“I’m scandalized at ye!” said the 
shocked Mrs. Cassidy. ‘Ye think anny 
kind av kissin’s all right!” 

“T do not,” retorted Mrs. Hogan firmly, 
“T’ve nivir thought so. I only think that 
kissin’s all right whin both parties gives 
their voluntary consent to th’ operation. 
Anny other kind av kissin’ shud be pun- 
ished be drownin’ in a bath-tub av tea at 
th’ Old Maids’ Home. 

“Ye see,” she went on, “‘kissin’s wan 
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av th’ oldest offenses aginst th’ extry per- 
fect life that I know av. Th’ felly that 
invinted it threw a tur’ble lot av throuble 
in th’ way av th’ ancestors av Boston an’ 
St. Valentine. Ye know, I’ve often won- 
dhered how kissin’ ivir come to be invinted. 
What a wondherful occasion! Think av it— 
here was a splindid wurruld in which no 
wan had ivir yet been kissed! Young 
fellys an’ young gurruls growin’ up an’ 
gettin’ marrid—an’ no mistletoe, or puttin’ 
on av a young felly’s hat, or a red ear av 
corn at th’ huskin’, or no copenhagen or 
post-office or nothin’. Ma-aybe they had 
sinse enough to hold hands, I dinnaw. 
‘“‘An’ thin along comes some bold an’ 
rickless invintor—a regular Edison av 
romance with his head in th’ clouds an’ 
nivir less than three weeks behind in his 
rint. Prob’bly ivry wan luks down on him 
as a poor nut that ain’t much good at 
killin’ th’ spotted joyant dippledoccus, an 
a failure in life because he’s no good at 
th’ murder an’ robbery that was th’ 
ginteel gintlema-an’s business av thim 
da-ays. He prob’bly lived in th’ garret 
av some tree an’ borrowed a shtone fryin’- 
pan to cuk his frugal meal av ham an 
eggs whiniver he was lucky enough t’ be 
able to borrow some ham an’ eggs. / 
all th’ time wor-rkin’ in secret on his great 
invintion. Like all invintors he’s too busy 
invintin’ to (Continued on page 130) 
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I bring them up on Campbe!l’s Soup— 
The very bestest plan; 

That’s why we're such a lusty group, 
Mister Picture Man. 


It takes with the children 


No wonder they like it! In the stimulating 
savory wholesomeness of Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
they get the very essence of health and vigor, the 
body-building elements which children especially 
need. All the value of a good soup is there, 
plus the rich tonic property of tomatoes. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Fragrant luscious tomatoes gathered red-ripe from 
the vine are prepared with choice creamery butter, 
granulated sugar and other ingredients, pure and 
appetizing. A soup that everybody likes. You 
will be delighted with the variety of tempting 
dishes you can prepare with it. 


12 cents a can 












































































































































































How I Taught My Child 
at Home and Saved 
a Year at School 


An experience which shows there is, after all, a 
Royal Road to Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. 


When Ruth was six years old, my husband, 
who was a civil engineer, traveled all over the 
country, staying sometimes only two or three 
months on various “jobs” for his firm. Under 
the circumstances there was no use starting 
our little girl in school, when we might move 
somewhere else in so short a time. I felt my 
own incompetence too keenly to attempt to 
teach her at home myself, and we could not 
afford to engage governesses or tutors in first 
one place and then another. And there seemed 
to be no other way. 


NE night I read an article in a magazine 

which told the story of a school that had 
perfected a new method of giving children be- 
tween the ages of four and fourteen a complete 
elementary education right in their own homes, 
no matter where they might live. I read the 
article through and showed it to my husband. 
He agreed with me that it was at least worth 
finding out about. So I wrote the Calvert 
School and outlined our problem. 
In a few days I received a reply that gave full 
information about the school and its courses. 
I found that this great day school in Baltimore 
had obtained such remarkable. results with its 
own day pupils that its Trustees had extended 
its courses so that other children no matter 
where located might share in its advantages 
and privileges, and that there are now thou- 
sands of Calvert School pupils located in all 
parts of the world from China to Kamchatka 
and from Alaska to Cape Horn—children 
whose parents are in the diplomatic or consular 
corps, children of missionaries, of army officers, 
of farmers and ranch owners, of business and 
professional men. And for over 20 years the 
methods, books and devices of this specialist 
school had been adopted far and wide. I was 
convinced. So I enrolled Ruth at once in the 
Royalroad Course, which is a beginner’s course, 
for children who are just ready to start school. 


The system was a revelation to me. It was only a 
little while after she started that Ruth could read and 
write and figure as well as the average public school 
pupil of the second grade. The work took only a 
little of my time and I honestly think I enjoyed it as 
much as Ruth did. 


OU may be situated beyond the reach of a good 

school, you may be traveling, or located only tem- 
porarily for a few months at a time in one place. 
Even when schools are accessible, they may not be 
suitable for various reasons, especially since the War 
when the inefficiency of teachers and schools has 
been the common complaint; the teachers may be 
inferior, the methods poor, the child’s associates not 
what you wish; the classes may be over-crowded, the 
conditions unhygienic, the hours too long. There is, 
furthermore, always the danger’‘of contagion from 
children’s disea and the exposure in inclement 
weather. You may, therefore, be attempting to | 
teach your children yourself, stumbling along in the | 
dark, uncertain just what to do and how to do it; or | 
you may have a governess, probably a woman of | 
intelligence but without special training and unable | 
to plan or carry on a course of study that is more than | 
a blind following of text-books. 


If you are at all interested in your child’s education, 
the least you can do is to find out more about this | 
institution which has been called by educators “A 
Super-School.”” It has courses for each grade up 
to high school, a pre-school course for children not 
yet ready for school and a Royalroad course especially | 
for beginners in reading, writing and arithmetic. 















To find out’all about Calvert School which has solved 
a serious problem for thousands of parents and made 
a big difference in the lives of thousands of children 
the world over, just fill out and mail the coupon below 
and you will receive by return mail—without any 
obligation or expense—full information of what it 


can do for your ¢ hild. 








CALVERT SCHOOL 
1 W. Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


full information re- 
1 of home instruction. 


Please send me 
garding your syste 
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DISC QO VV £-8.4.8.8 


For 


the Warm Days 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


URING the summer months there are undoubtedly many short- 
cuts and time-saving ideas which help to simplify your house- 


keeping schedule and daily working hours. 


We will pay one dollar 


for every available new discovery. A stamped, addressed envelop 


secures the return of unavailable discoveries. 


Address GOOD 


HOUSEKEEPING INST “UTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Our Kiddy’s Sand Table—We desired a 
sand table for our youngster to use on the 
porch in inclement weather. The sand tables 
for sale in the stores were both expensive and 
clumsy, so I bought a second-hand kitchen 
table for a reasonable price, and my husband 
did the rest. He nailed the table drawer shut 
and cut out of the table top the surface above 
the drawer. This made an excellent cavity 
for the sand. Around the edge and set back 
a few inches, he nailed a strip of wood as a 
guard-rail for the sand. Then he sawed off 
the table legs to make the table the proper 
height for the baby. With the pieces of 
sawed-off legs and a few planks, he made a 
bench to fit the table. Then he painted both 
sand table and bench, and the outfit delighted 
the youngster. Mrs. G. D. M., Ill. 


When Traveling Daily—I find that much 
time and tired nerves are saved by always keep- 
ing a supply of car ticketson hand. To do this, 
I buy my week’s or month’s supply in advance. 
I have sewn a paper clip in the lining of my 
pocketbook and keep the tickets there, which 
saves the time of rummaging around in my 
purse in the mornings and evenings. Often, 
when a train just pulls in, I rejoice, for I do 
not have to waste time looking around for 
stray tickets. Beh Ne: 


A Laundry Saver—In doing the laundry 
work for small children, particularly in the 
summer-time, I find it very helpful to make a 
large quantity of medium-thick starch just 
once each week. I use what I need the day it 
is made, and then store the rest in a fruit jar 
in the refrigerator. It is then a very simple 
matter to starch the necessary pieces each day 
by diluting with hot water a small quantity 
of the starch on hand. This relieves me of 
the necessity of making starch each day and 
also proves more economical in the end. 

Mrs. C. A. F., Ore. 


Never-Tip Box Swing—I want you to 
know of the box swing which our baby has 
enjoyed under the big tree in our back-yard. 
The box we used was sixteen by ten by eleven 
inches, just an ordinary case such as canned 
vesetables are delivered in. The top and 
front of the box were removed, the bottom was 
reenforced by nailing an extra layer of these 
boards underneath, and uprights which were 
pieces of picture molding three and one-half 
feet long were screwed to the ends outside, 
about the center of the box width. Two holes, 
large enough for a piece of clothes-line to pass 
through, were bored at the upver ends of the 
uprights, one three inches from the top, and 
one six inches from the top. A piece of clothes- 
line was run through the top hole, brought 
down and put through the next hole, and a sub- 
stantial knot tied in the end to keep it from 
pulling back through the hole. The other 
end of the rope was tied to the branch of the 
tree, and Sonny spent many happy hours in 
his swing, which never tipped and out of which 
he never had a fall. In the winter the swing 
was taken to the basement. R. K. M., Ill. 


Attractive Vases for the Summer Porch— 
Such attractive vases for the summer porch cag 
be made from cereal boxes and cretonne scraps, 
I use either round oatmeal boxes with empty 
baking-powder cans inside for holding the 
water, or oblong cereal boxes with empty cocog 
tins inside. In covering the boxes, secure q 
strip of cretonne around each box, allowing 
two inches to be turned in at the top and to 
fold under at the bottom. In filling the vases 
with water, the inside cans can be removed very 
easily without disturbing the boxes themselves, 
In arranging flowers in the various vases, take 
particular care that the color of the flowers 
harmonizes with the color scheme of the vases, 

Mrs. A. K. A., Ala, 


An Outside Vegetable Shelf—An outside 
shelf that may or may not be let down when 
not in use, and placed near the back door, is of 
the greatest convenience when vegetables ar 
gathered from the garden. Here all the first 
rough preparation of cabbages, lettuce, beets, 
carrots, all those vegetables that have to be 
stripped, can be made and so keep much dirt 
out of the kitchen. My shelf is on hinges and 
is held up by a chain, which I unhook from the 
shelf when I wish to let it down. 

Mrs. A. A. K., N.Y, 


A Picnic Suggestion—After wrapping sand- 
wiches and cake in waxed paper, secure them 
with small toothpicks. This is a neat and 
attractive way to secure waxed paper on any 
picnic food or for school luncheons. 

Mrs. F. G. B., Cal. 


Your Pocketbook on the Train—I think 
I have settled the pocketbook problem very 
simply when traveling on the train. I put 
my purse in one stocking, put the stocking 
with its contents in the bottom of one pillow 
slip, place that pillow on the inside of the berth, 
and go to sleep free from worry. The object 
of the stocking, of course, is to insure one 
against any chance of forgetting the pocket 
book the next morning. Miss. E. B., Minn. 


A Bathing Game—Several_ bright-colored 
balloons will guarantee the success of any sum 
mer bathing party at the beach. Take them 
into the water and bat them lightly back and 
forth, each one of the group trying to hit a 
many balloons as possible. Have the players 
waist-deep or deeper in the water. The idea 
is, “ Never let the balloons touch the waves.” 
The water makes it difficult to move fast im 
pursuit of them. They themselves are it 
lusive in any wind. ‘They don’t hurt any one 
when they are batted into his or her face by 
mistake, and every once in a while they 
settle on the water in spite of all the laughing 
efforts at their pursuit. So much water & 
splashed, the players bump into each other and 
get in each other’s way with such confusion, 
the balloons look so pretty scudding away over 
the waves or soaring into the air against 
blue sky, that a very happy, shouting, worth- 
while amusement is furnished at almost 00 
cost at all. A. H S., Ohio. 








* 








N REPLACING a piece of furniture 
you reason that it pays to get the 
better kind. Equally so with kitchen ware. 


As you replace pieces from time to time, buy 
Vollrath Ware. Then, eventually, you will 
have a complete Vollrath kitchen—and as you 
add each piece you will take greater pride in 
your growing supply of this better ware. 


You will enjoy owning and using Vollrath Ware. 


You will admire its beauty and delight in its 
cleanliness and sanitation. The triple coating of 
pure enamel is smooth, hard and non-porous— 
easy to keep clean, sanitary and beautiful. 


Make it a rule to replace worn out utensils with 
Vollrath Ware. This ware is sold by depart- 
ment and hardware stores throughout the 
United States. Ask your dealer. 


The Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





WO things make O-Cedar 
Polish Mops even more 
popular than ever before. 
First, the Mops have been improved— 
made bigger, better and stronger. 
Second, prices have been reduced. You | 
can now buy an O-Cedar Mop at below | 
before-the-war price 





Note the 6 Proven 
Betterments 


See the new models at your dealers. See how 
muc i bigger and stronger the mops are. Compare | 
them with othe:s for strength. Notice the strong 
steel center to keep the O-Cedar in its original 
shape. Remember they can be washed, cleaned 
and renewed without being taken apart. Note 
the adc itional quantity of cotton. 





Sold on Trial 


Any O-Cedar mop is sold with the distinct un- 
derstanding that if you are not delighted with 
the work, time and money it saves, your money 
will be refunded without a question. 


‘@dar Mop 


Now at Below Prewar Prices 


| 


Large 


t 
he Cottage 


Size 





Chicago - Toronto - London - Paris 


Channell Chemical Co, 
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establishment 


Dr. Wt 


PF awnesitt1e?e 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given nor can samples be analyzed. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sanitation, 





All Depends on the 


Point of View 


I have the League for 
Longer Life Questionnaires 
you sent to me, and note 
they are required to be filled 
in by a physician and den- 
tist. I have no family phy- 
sician and do not care to 
ask a favor of any physician 
to make the necessary ex- 
amination required to fill in 
this questionnaire intelli- 
gently, nor do I care to go 
to any expense in having 
this done. My health is 
good generally so far as I 
am able to judge. What I 
had started to find out was 


Increasing the 


dressed envelop. 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 








the cause for numerous spots 
in the h, or rather, I 
shouid say, skin, on my 





1 





S- J. F.D., Maryland 

You attitude toward the League for Longer 
Life is not at all an unusual one. People 
want to live and be healthy, provided they do 
not have to do anything themselves or spend 
any money, and can get some one else to do all 
the work. You could not expect a physician 
to make a thorough examination to see if a 
patient is in good physical condition and to do 
it without compensation. As far as our work 
is concerned; we make no charge at all. If you 
do not care enough for your physical welfare 
to go to a physician and have a thorough ex- 
amination made, that is your choice. We 
can not admit anybody into the League for 
Lonzer Life who does not send a medical 
certificate to show the actual condition of his 
health. Indifference to such matters is the 
most potent cause of premature death. 


Milk vs. Gruel 


I have a little boy who will be one year old this 
month. I am using a standard handbook for mothers 
and conforming to it as strictly asI can. My big boy 
is certainly a model child in every way but one. He 
is unfortunately constipated. I will be very glad if 
you could make any suggestion to correct this condi- 
tion through his diet. I am not satisfied to go on 
giving him milk of magnesia. The first thing I give 
him in the morning at six a. m. is eight ounces of 
warm gruel. At ten a. m. he has eight ounces more 
of warm gruel. At two p. m. one and one-half ounces 
of beef broth and six and one-half ounces of warm 
gruel. At six p. m. eight ounces of warm gruel. 
Would gruel made from corn-meal be any better than 
when made from rolled oats or pearl barley. 

Mrs. A. M. McM., Canade 


I am astounded that you are feeding your 
one-year-old child on gruel and not on milk. 
Gruel is a poor food for a child of this age and 
wholly unnatural. You say you are following 
the formula of a standard book. On page 57 
of that book you will find the following: “‘It is 
not possible for infants to thrive on other foods 
than those containing fresh milk. They may 
do so for a time, but never permanently. The 
long-continued use of other foods as the sole 
diet is attended with great risk.’’ The sooner 


| you put your child on a properly modified 
| milk diet, the better 


When the milk has been 
pasteurized or boiled or made from dried milk 
powder, the use of orange or tomato juice is 
advisable to protect the child against scurvy. 
A teaspoonful of finely divided spinach will 


| also be good for him and will help prevent con- 


stipation. The spinach also furnishes iron in 
which milk is deficient. 


Better Use It on the Face Than in the Food 

I have before me a circular from a manufacturing 
claiming to make _ raspberry-red, 
lemon-yellow, orange-gold, and grape-green, using 


DE. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, “Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and “The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“‘Constipation,”’ and “‘ Reducing and 


pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 


ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The Leaguc 


condition may be 
determined and improvement made 
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Address Dr. 

















only such colors and mix 
cures thereof as are sane 
tioned by the Departmen 
of Agriculture under ¢ 
Pure Food Law. Will yo 
kindly inform me i 
raspberry-red would be jp. 
jurious to the skin? [ am 
using it to make a rouge 
for the face, which is very 
becoming and satisfactory. 
Miss F. J. P., California 
























Weight.” These 








All those inter- 





It is true that there 
are certain coal-tar dyes 
which the Department 
of Agriculture tolerates 
in foods. From my 
point of view, artificial 
coloring of foods is q 
practise which deserves 
; no favor and should be 
discouraged by everybody. I feel the same 
way about artificially coloring the face, but 
much as I dislike painted countenances, | 
should have more pleasure in looking at 
raspberry-red on the face than in eating 
raspberry-red in ice-cream. I should probably 
not be deceived in either case. Still, there 
is nothing more repulsive to me than to see 
artificially colored foods—not even an arti. 
ficially colored cheek. Painted beauty is less 
than skin deep. Nature’s paintings of the 
face and of foods are the only ones that appeal 
to the correct esthetic sense. 









With its aid, your 























A Justifiable Visitation 

It may be of more than passing interest to you 
to know that the woman who questioned you about 
vaccination after your address at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity in Tiffin a short time ago is at present quar- 
antined with her family. ‘‘Smallpox” is the sign 
upon the door. The medical profession here, aft 
having stood her abuse and machinations, really are 
not very sorry. E. H. P., M.D., Ohio 

I am much interested in the news you give 
me in your recent note. I have no desire to 
crow over anybody’s misfortune, but if needs 
be that smallpox comes, I am glad it comes to 
those who are opposed to vaccination. I hope 
that during her enforced vacation the woman 
who so bitterly denounced vaccination at the 
close of my address will come to a better 
understanding of what compulsory vaccination 
really means to the community. When shal 
the country be free from this curse of dog- 
matic opposition to all the efforts exerted 
to protect the people of the country from 
the outbreak of preventable disease? A few 
examples of this kind will do much to hasten 
the day. 













































Nothing in It 


I have heard from some source that if raw onions 
mixed with raw or cooked meat were left standing for 
about one or two hours, a poisonous mixture woul! 
result. I have attended Home Economics School 
where I took up food chemistry and the like, up ¢ 
a certain extent, but I never heard of vegetables sutt 
as onions Containing any substances which react 0 
the protein in the meat. Mrs. E. E., Californie 


The tale which you have heard is one of the 
dietetic myths that are constantly having 
their vogue and then passing into temporaty 
oblivion. It is like the poison in the cucum 
ber, and the danger of cooking chicken in@ 
closed vessel, and others of that ilk. Ther 
is not a scintilla of scientific evidence to vetily 
the story which you have heard. Oniot 
are wholesome both raw and cooked, and ® 
long after cooking as they do not begin t 
ferment. 
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OOL, 


Use water of any temperature with 
Fels-Naptha. Boil your clothes with 
Fels-Naptha if you wish. The real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go, no 
matter whether the water is cool, luke- 
warm or hot. The point is, you can use 
hot water but there is no need to with 
Fels-Naptha. Therefore, so many choose 
the washing method of greatest comfort— 
cool or lukewarm water and Fels-Naptha; 
and the method of greatest ease—soap the 
clothes well, soak (with light rubbing on 
extremely soiled places), and rinse. 

Fels-Naptha is the perfect combination 
of good soap and real naptha. The naptha 
works through every fibre of the clothes and 


Thousands have for . q And its uses are so 
years found Fels-Naptha P varied! Fels-Naptha 
indispensable in camping easily, quickly, thorough- 
and outdoors where hot ly cleans dishes, pans, 
water is hard to get. It clothes—everything. 
works so remarkably, And astonishingly so in 
even in cold water. cold water. 


Smell the real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha 


KELS-N 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 


éewarm ore 
hot Water — 


loosens the dirt. Then the Fels-Naptha 
soapy water flushes all the dirt away, leav- 
ing the clothes sweet, fresh and bright! 
And with that delightful clean-clothes 
smell! 

Get the real naptha soap—the good 
golden bar in the red-and-green wrapper. 
Order Fels-Naptha of your grocer today! 


© 1921, Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia 


OW hich.? 


PTHA 


THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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yi enn and graceful 
ankles are the re- 


i ward of the woman 





who wears BuRSON 






stockings, because 
Burson’s fit perfectly 






and have no ungainly 





seams to pull awry. 





These stockings hold 





: their shape no matter 





how many times they 





go to wash. They are 





specially knit to pre- 





vent runs and they 
wear a long time. 


URSON 


Cf. 
Fashioned ote 


SILK+ CoTToON. LISLE 
MERCERIZED 
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iment will be more 
| satisfactory if the 
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| our readers on this 
| subject, we answer 
fully as follows: 


found your instruc- 


find time to answer 
just one question. 


correct 
treatment for flabby, loose flesh under the chin. 


oughly. 


to the shoulder. 
of the neck in the same way, using the opposite 
hand. 


«iclmieaealbin and BEAU T@ 


Reducing Double Chins by Exercise 


Nora 


By 


ASSAGE and exercise are the best rem- 

M edies known to counteract the result 
of too little or irregular muscular ac- 

tivity. Massage of the neck will tone up relaxed 
and flabby muscles, remove deposits of fat such 
as a double chin, restore contour, and improve 
the general appearance of the skin. When 
women realize that it is easier to keep youthful 
neck-lines than restore them, they will not wait 
until the defects appear, but will begin by 
devoting a few min- 
utes each day to 
the care of the neck, 
so as to ward off 
their appearance as 
long as_ possible. 
The result of treat- 


massage is com- 
bined with neck 
exercises. 

The most fre- 


quent questions of 


I have enjoyed 
reading your arti- 
cles for the past 
few months. I have 
tions helpful, so 
that is why I am 
writing for advice. I 
am hoping you will 


1. Please give 
method of 


1. By gentle massage and exer- 
Wash the neck thor- 


ANSWER. 
cise done as follows: 


oughly with good, pure soap and warm water. 


Rinse the soap off well and dry the neck thor- 
Rub a little good cold-cream over the 
neck and throat and lubricate the fingers so 


as not to chafe or injure the skin. Take a seat 


in front of the mirror, place the fingers of one 
hand under the lobe of the ear, and work with 
rolling, rotary motions outward and downward 
Then work on the other side 


Repeat this exercise until you have brought 


| the blood to the part you are working on. Use 
| both hands alternately and divide the work 
evenly between them. 


When you have stimu- 


lated the circulation on both sides of the neck, 
work with the fingers of the ritht hand under 
the chin, taking care not to press on the larynx. 
If the skin is very soft and has no resistance, 
pick it up with the thumb and index finger, 
roll it gently, and repeat several times. Finish 





Use the middle finger of both hands and 
press together the curve from nose to mouth 


Mullane 


the treatment by working upward around the 
mouth toward the center of the upper jj 
using the middle finger of Both hands and 
pressing together the curve from the nose ty 
the mouth. 

After the massage, bathe the neck and chig 
with cold water to which may be added fiftegy 
or twenty drops of tincture of benzoin, org 
dash of cologne water. This acts as an astrip. 
gent and tones up the circulation of the skip. 

If the muscles 
are much relay 
the first treatment 
must be very light, 
as a new exercise 
may cause a little 
soreness. After the 
second or third 
massage, the skin 
1S less sensitive 
and can stand four 
or five a week, 

All exercises for 
double chins that 
put the muscles on 
the stretch will 


help tone up flabby 
skin. : 
Having received 


some helpful advice 
from you on the care 
of the face, I now 
wish to ask you 
how I can reduce a 
double chin. Any 
information that 
you may offer will be 
greally appreciated, 

ANSWER. 1. Mas- 
sage the neck asal- 
ready described for loose, soft skin, except that 
the rotary movements and stroking must be firm 
and deep. Use very little cold-cream, as a fat 
neck is usually more oily than a thin one. The 
neck should be washed before and after the 
treatment. The hands must be scrupulously 
clean before touching the face. 

Exercises to reduce a double chin. 
erect, hands on hips. 

1. Head backward resting on neck. 

2. Head forward on chest. 

3. Head over right shoulder, head over left 
shoulder. 

4. Turn head to the right and to the leit. 
Repeat each exercise five to ten times. 

5. Contract the muscles of the chin and 
stroke downward with deep rotary motions, 
first on one side and then on the other, using 
both hands alternately. 

6. To counteract the effect of downward 
motions, massage around the mouth to er 
courage an upward curve of the lip. : 

Breathe deeply and often while exercising, 
and repeat each exercise five to ten times. 


Stand 














T Oo Fe d uUuceé 
double chin, 
throw the head 
backward, 
then forward 
on chest, heep- 
ing chin in 
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America’s biggest maker of 


yarns tells how to 
wash knitted things 


OUR out of every five women who knit use The Fleisher 
Yarns. Beautiful in color, uniform in size, weight and 
fnish, these yarns are used for every type of garment that can 


be knitted of wool. 


Because knitted garments usually receive such hard and con- 
stant wear, they must be laundered frequently. Read this letter 
from the makers of The Fleisher Yarns. They tell you here 
the method of washing they have found to be safest and best. 


Send today for “How to Launder Fine Fabrics” 


Fourteen leading manufacturers of silks, woolens, cottons, 
blouses and frocks give their own tested recipes for washing 
fne fabrics in this comprehensive new peng booklet. 


and full washing directions for every kind o 


garment. 


Write for your copy today, Lever Bros. Co., Dept. K-8, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


How to keep knitted garments 
shapely and fluffy 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux 
into thick lather in half a bowlful 
of very hot water. Add cold water 
until lukewarm. Dip garment up 
and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled spots. Do not rub. 
Rinse in three lukewarm waters. 
Dqueeze water out—do not wring. 


Colored Woolens. Have suds 
and rinsing waters barely luke- 
wam. Lux won’t cause any color 
to run that pure water alone won’t 
cause to run. 


Woolens should be dried in an 


even temperature, that of the or- 
dinary room is the best. Heat in- 
creases shrinkage. Do not dry 
woolens out of doors except on 
very mild days. Woolens should 
never be dried in the sun. 


Knitted garments should never be 
wrung or twisted. Squeezewater out. 


Sweaters will not retain their 
shape if put in a bag and hung 
to dry. Pull and pat them into 
shape being careful not to stretch 
them. Spread on an old towel 
to dry. 


THE FLEISHER YARNS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlcmen: 


Knitted garments can be washed as safely and as 
satisfactorily as cotcon if the proper methods are 
used. The wrong methods will ruin them in the 
very first laundering. 

We are suggesting to women who buy our yarns 
to wash them in Lux. A harsh soap would shrink 
woolens. 

The Lux flakes are so thin that they dissolve 
quickly and completely. This means that there is 
no possibility of Bits of solid soap sticking to the 
soft wool and yellowing it. 

Rubbing cake soap on wool, or rubbing wool to 
get the dirt out makes its scale-like fibres mat up 
and shrink. We recommend Lux particularly be- 
cause its thick lather eliminates rubbing of any sort. 
The dirt dissolves in the suds and leaves the gar- 
ment soft and unshrunken. 

Our wool is so pure and so well spun that it will 
remain soft and fluffy after repeated Jaunderings, 
provided the washing is done in this safe way. 

We are glad to say that we can trust yarns of 
the most delicate color and weight to Lux with the 
assurance that the result of the washing will be 
entirely satisfactory to our customers and to us. 


Very truly yours, 
S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 


Won’t injure 
anything pure water 
alone won’t harm 
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is 

called away from her 

ironing board, does she 
always remember to disconnect 
the iron? Have you ever “left 
the toast for just a second” and 
returned to find the room filled 
with smoke? 

These are two occasions out 
of many when a 
Hubbell Signalite 
would have saved 
much trouble and 
annovance. op 


HUBBELL 


Signalite 


is really a bladed 
cap easily attached 
to the iron or toast- 
er cord, and has a 
small, red, electric 
bulb which shines as long as the 
current is being used. 

The Hubbell Signalite is but one 
of the many useful devices found 
in the Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten. Look 
for the big display box on your 
dealer’s counter. Ask him to show 
you these ten handy electrical spe- 
cialties. Have you received a copy 
of our booklet, “For Milady’s Con- 
venience”? Write“Dept.C” for it. 


HARVEY HUBBELL 
ELECTRICAL @@& SPECIALTIES 

























Alt Standard Plugs-Caps 
#it HUBBELL TeTaps 
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done. I set the sponge as early as possible, 
often while getting breakfast. Then the 
routine, dishes, etc., besides a definite part 
of the up-stairs sweeping, are done before I 
must knead it the first time. After the cleaning 
is finished 1 make a large quantity of apple 
sauce, wash out delicate waists, or clean and 
press wool or silk clothes, etc. This afternoon 
is often needed for club, committee, or church 
work. If so, I get ready as much as possible 
in the morning, for dinner. If I am home, I 
make a pie or salad dressing near dinner-time. 





SATURDAY 

I give stove, icebox, and sink special atten- 
tion this morning. Any sweeping not done Fri- 
day is done now. Dusting is done extra well 
to save time on Sunday. Baking and all 
possible preparation for the next day come 
next, and care of porches and kitchen floor last. 
As my husband does not work on Saturday 
afternoon, outings are often arranged, and 
lunch must be prepared also. For a change, 
we often have dinner down-town. Home- 
cooked food tastes much better after restau- 
rant or hotel fare, occasionally. 


| SUNDAY 

This is often the very busiest day of all, but 
owing to the difference in routine, companion- 
ship, etc., is often the most interesting. We 
| rise later, about 7:30 in winter, but my husband 
cets up with the daylight in spring and summer, 
and works in the garden or with the chickens 
or car until breakfast soon after eight. We 
have waffles or biscuits and honey, because our 
weekly breakfasts must be such hastily prepared 
meals. I do just the necessary dusting and 
straightening, and set the table with fresh 
linen and the best china and silver. Then J 
prepare as much as possible for dinner, making 
good use of the fireless cooker. The afternoon 
is spent in letter writing, reading, outings, or 





Selection of Materials for School Frocks 


(Continued from page 58) 


checks, and plaids are all very attractive, and 
are reliable when yarn dyed, but we must look 
out for the prints which are used to imitate 
these designs. A raveled piece will reveal 
this. 

To test the endurance of color in any cotton 
fabric the sample should be washed in hot 
soap-suds, ironed, and then exposed to sunlight 
for several days. The comparison of the tested 
sample with the original will show the degree of 
fastness. 

It is necessary to determine at the time of 
purchase whether or not a plaid has an up and 
down or a right and left repeat, or both, to 
| prevent unnecessary waste in cutting. Careful 
study of several plaids will clear thisup Fig 1 
on page 58 shows a right and left and up and 
down repeat (uneven); Fig. 2 an even repeat 
right and left and up and down. 

Crépe made in the loom, of yarn at different 
tensions, and yarn of both right- and left-hand 
spinning, is permanent. Do not mistake 
plissé or lingerie crépe for the dress fabric. 
The most attractive color and texture comes 
in piece-dyed crépes and the most lasting color 
in the yarn-dyed variety where the warp 
threads are colored and the filling is white 
Fig. 3 on page 58 shows plissé or lingerie crépe 
and Fig. 4, dress and smock crépe. 

Twill weaves are usually formed by a single 
thread passing over two and under two other 
threads, forming little diagonal lines across the 
cloth. Most twill weave cottons are wool 
imitations and not satisfactory. The one most 
useful to us is plain white drill used for mid- 
dies. Cotton gabardines and tricotines are 
forms of twill and are even more serviceable. 
Galatea, which was designed especially for 
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visits with friends and relatives. If we ate » 
home, a light lunch suffices before Boing 
church at night. We try to be in the open, 
as much as possible on Sunday, and often hens 
by the river or on some drive o\ erlookine, 
-eautiful view. Nature and intercourse yi 
congenial people are the best preparation jp 
the week to follow, to supplement good ides 
as to right view-points. living, and attitys 
toward others, as supplied by church atte 
dance. I think it is necessary to count “on: 
in some church organization to help the piv. 
ress of the right of this world. P 






















ConcLupInG Hints—Mother told me y 
remember to have the “two little bears” ahyay. 
in my home, “bear” and “forbear,” and y 
these I consider “forbear” more important, 4; 
for “bearing’’ uncomfortable or undesirabl, 
conditions, I think this should he done on) 
after prolonged thinking and study on the prob. 
lem has proved it impossible of present gil. 
tion. Even then I’d not give up entirely, foriti 
a woman’s place constantly to considerall phys 
ical, moral, and mental factors in her hoys. 
hold and patiently work for their bettermen; 

Now for a few “‘nevers’”’ Never get angry 
when your husband is angry. He may obsen: 
the same rule toward you also. Hot words ay 
best met by silence. Never criticize your hy 
band’s conduct or appearance where other 
will hear you. Never say a disloyal or critica 
thing of your husband to any one, even yoy 
closest relative or dearest friend. Make aj 
your adjustments to each other’s personality 
in private, and don’t let any outsider attempt 
to help you make them. 

Finally, read all the good authorities you ca 
upon housekeeping, cleaning, cooking, anj 
house decoration, for every bit of education as 
well as experience and natural aptitude wil 

not be too much aid to bring to bear upon your 
venture as a bezinner in housek: ping. ~ 























































































































children’s clothing, and sateen are both satin 
weave, which will be discussed later. 

Wool twills or serges can be had in may 
weights and cualities, plain colors, stripes 
checks, and plaids. To test its strength, ravd 
a piece and try the separate threads. The 
yarn should be of uniform weight so that ther 
are neither thin nor thick spots. Hold to the 
light for this. Sometimes the yarn itself i 
made up of both cotton and wool. Wha 
there is a question as to the kind of fle 
in the yarn, the burning test will answer 
Cotton burns with a flash and smells lie 
burning paper. Wool melts down into litte 
tufted knobs and has an odor like burnt hair 
There is no mistaking the one for the other 

Cotton and wool mixtures form a suspiciols 
group—here we find most novelties and maty 
imitations. Many of the cheap or even fait 
priced so-called “wool” fabrics used in gitk 
and misses’ dresses range all the way from: 
few cotton threads to practically all. Some 
these mixed materials are really stronger at 

nore enduring than if made from all wool, bu 
we must not pay for an all wool matemd 
Another objection is the tendency of a mie 
cloth to cockle when damp This is becaus 
the cotton and wool shrink unevenly. 

The mixture most common is cotton Wah 
and wool filling. The mixture most danger 
is cotton and wool in both warp and filing 
To find out if a material has cotton and wo 
in the warp and filling test it with ordin) 
household lye. Place a pint of water 1 
porcelain pan with a_tablespoonful of he 
then bring it to the boil. Put the sampit™ 
and whatever wool is present will disap 
in a few minutes. 
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She’d been no more anxious to meet him just at 
present than he had keen to meet her. She’d 
taken the day off in the hope that by night- 
fall he would have departed. 

Another solution occurred to him. ‘Did 
she ever mention to you a Ceneral Braith- 
waite?” 

Lady Dawn met his eyes with a hint of 
warniny. Listeners were present. “I believe 
she did,’ she admitted discouragingly 

“The only reason why I asked was that his 
name’s in the morning papers. She may have 
seen it before s’e started. If so, it might ex- 
plain—” 

“John will know.’”? Lady Dawn _ turned 
to the footman. ‘Did Miss Beddow read the 
papers, John, this morning before she left?” 

“She did, my Lady. It was after she had 
read them that she ordered the car.”’ 

“Then that’s it.’’ Tabs dismissed the sub- 
ject as not worth further discussing. “She went 
to Gloucester to hurry off a telegram of con- 
gratulations. Braithwaite’s had a stroke of 
luck.”’ 

“Tf that is all,’ Lady Dawn smiled mis- 
chievously, “I wonder that she didn’t come 
back in the car. A telegram can be dis- 
patched in five minutes.”’ 

From then on, the threat of Terry’s return 
hung over them, urging them to make the most 
of their respite. Everything that had started 
between them was so new and uncertain. 

After lunch they retired to the room in the 
turret. She chose her favorite chair by the 
window and sat there sewing, with her work- 
basket at her feet. He sat opposite, watching 
the busy occupation of her hands. He noticed 
that the garments which she mended belonged 
to the small boy whom he had seen in the 
rose-garden. 

She looked up. 
for Eric.” 

It was later, when tea was being served, that 
the small boy himself peered in on them. 
Tabs caught his jealous eyes peering round the 
doorway. 

“Won’t you come and talk to me? 

But the child ran away, despite his mother’s 
coaxings, and refused to divulge his place of 
hiding. 

She apologized. ‘He’s not quite eight yet-— 
the only sweetheart I have. You must excuse 
him.” 


“T always do everything 


” 


LATER she said: “I’ve been thinking of 
what we talked about last night—I mean 
his father. Would it be too far-fetched to 
lelieve that it was really he, and not your 
imagination, that piloted us together?” 

“‘Not far-fetched at all. I’m sure of it. He 
wanted us to meet that I might tell you—”’ 

“What?” She bent forward, folding her 
hands in her lap and watching him searchingly. 
“Not about his heroism; he’d take that for 
granted. Not that he’d loved me; we both 
knew it. Not anything self-pitying or weak 
that would rouse my regret—” 

“You know.”’ His assertion was almost a 
question. ‘Somehow he’s got his message 
across to you.”’ 

She lowered her eyes and resumed her sew- 
ins. “I couldn’t sleep last night. I lay 
awake puzzling and remembering—remember- 
ing the long waste of years, the loneliness, and 
the love that had turned to bitterness. And 
now, when ordinarily there would be no chance 
to make amends, he sends you to me, speaking 
through your lips amd taking possession of 
your thoughts. He’s trying to do something 
for me—something that will blot out my past 
for me, as his sacrifice has blotted out his past 
for him. Something comforting and tender.” 

The seconds ticked by. If she had guessed 
the dead man’s desire, she refused to put it into 
words. ‘The silence grew painful. 

Tabs looked at his watch. It was nearer six 


The KINGDOM Round the CORNER 


(Continued from page 36) 





than five. He rose reluctantly. “I suppose I 
should be going.”’ 

‘“‘But you’re staying in the village tonight?” 

“T hadn’t intended it. ‘There’ll be moon- 
light. I was planning to be in London by 
morning. I had expected to dine at the inn.” 

“Don’t do that. You’ll make me think 
you’re afraid of meeting Terry. Dine with 
me tonight.’’ 

She had risen. Her gesture was almost one 
of pleading. He smiled and took her hand. 

“Your wishes are mine. If you’ll excuse me, 
I’ll run down to the inn and dress.”’ 

When he returned, it was nearly seven. She 
met him with ill-concealed trouble. 

“Terry’s not back. It’s strange. 
I’m responsible for her. And—” 

The footman entered with a letter. 
your Lordship.” 

‘‘Are you sure?”?’ Then Tabs recollected. 
“Ves, of course. _I left my address with Ann.”’ 

As he took the letter, he scanned the hand- 
writing. ‘‘Odd!” 

When the man left, he turned to Lady Dawn. 

“Did you guess? It’s from her.” 


V 


You see, 


“For 


“RUT why should she be writing when 
she’ll be seeing you any minute?” 

Tabs squared his lips. He began to feel the 
stirring of a storm of anxiety. ‘Perhaps be- 
cause she doesn’t intend to be seeing me any 
minute.” 

He looked at the postmark. It had been 
mailed at eleven o’clock that morning in 
Gloucester. He tore the envelop and com- 
menced to read. Before he had read far, he 
turned with a worried expression to Lady 
Dawn. 

‘“‘This concerns you as well.” 

She came and stood beside his elbow. 
glanced through the pages together. 


They 


“Dearest Tabs, 

“T love you very much—just as muchas ever. 
I always want you to feel sure of that. But my 
love isn’t the kind you’ve asked for. It never 
can be. Because of this there are so many 
things that I’ve not been able to tell you—so 
I’ve been avoiding and deceiving you ever since 
you came back. I know I’ve not been honor- 
able. A promise, once given, ought to be 
sacred; I gave you my promise that I would 
marry you. But that’s all I could do for you 
now—just marry you; I couldn’t give you the 
other things you would have a right to expect. 
I ought to have said, the other things you have 
earned and deserved more than any man. So, 
though I married you, I should still be robbing 
you, which would be even more treacherous 
than not fulfilling a promise. 

“That I’m in love with General Braithwaite 
is no news to you. Love may not be the pro- 
per word. At least I’m so infatuated with 
him that there’s no room in my heart for any 
other man. Do you remember that night in 
March, when you dined with us and asked my 
father for my hand, and next morning early I 
came round ina panic to your house? _ I didn’t 
dare tell you all my trouble. The General had 
urged me toelope with him. I wish, wish, wish 
I had. I should be his now and sure of him. 
By delaying and suspecting I’ve all but lost 
him. 

“T always knew he would be a big man—as 
big after the war as he was while it lasted. What 
this morning’s papers say about him proves it. 
So for all these reasons and because I can’t 
bear to face you at the castle, I’m taking my 
fate in my hands. Please tell Lady Dawn 
that I shan’t be back, and excuse me in any way 
youcan. I’monly carrying one small bag; she 
can send the rest of my things after me. 

‘““There’s one request I have to make—that 
neither of you will notify my father till at least 












twenty-four hours have elapsed. Ajj - 
future happiness may depend on your granting 
this request. It’s the last favor I shall eye 
ask you. F 

“And now, my very dear Tabs, almost my 
brother, if this hurts you, pl®ase take Teveng: 
by bundling me out of your mind. I was never 
your equal, never worthy of you, though yo, 
placed me on a pedestal that was far abo 
you. Comfort yourself by believing that ; 
you’d married me, you would have foun 
this out. What a wretched quitter I appear ip 
my own eyes after all you suffered in thy 
trenches, to have reserved this worse suffering 
for you, when your life has been spared and yoy 
had counted on me for happiness! My entire 
body’s not worth your little finger. And ye 
how good you’ve always been to me!—I gay 
scarcely write for crying. 

“You'll get a better woman than I am. I 
think I already know who she'll be; if [Pp 
right, I shall be so glad. 

“T feel so humble—so apologetic. It’s such 
a different ending from the one we dreamed 
when I saw you off on the troop-train with my 
hair all blowy down my back. There’s nothing 
gained by recalling that. I meant so well by 
you; you’ve always been so much to me, my 
dearest, loyal Tabs. : 

‘Even though you despise me, I still insis 
on signing myself, 

“Your ever affectionate 
TERRY.” 




































“T’m sorry.” It was Lady Dawn. 

He shook himself. He was so raw that 
even her sympathy almost wounded. “Don't 
pity me. It’s Terry we’ve got to help. What's 
to be done?” 

“Done! I haven’t thought. 
we—?” 

“We can follow her and bring her back. 
We’ve got to—and we haven’t much time. 
You must have read between the lines what her 
letter meant. After having turned Braithwaite 
down, she’s gone off to beg him to elope with 
her. When a girl puts herself at a man’s 
mercy like that, there’s no knowing how he’l 
act. The chances are that whatever he dos, 
it won’t be honorable. We've got to prevent 
her, not only for her own sake, but for his sake 
as well. He’s just started on a great career; 
if this story leaks out, he’ll be smashed. 
They’ll both be smashed, for that matter. If 
she’d give him time to marry her honestly, it 
wouldn’t matter whether her family consented. 
But she doesn’t intend to. That’s why she’ 
asked us to keep quiet for twenty-four hour. 
What we’ve got to do is not to stop her from 
marrying—no one cares about that—but to 
catch her before she runs off with him.” 

‘But we don’t know where—” 
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“NTO, we don’t.” He spoke rapidly. “But 
we can find out. Ann can tell w 
Ann’s a maid in my house; she was practically 
engaged to him when he was my valet. Nov 
that I look back, I’m sure she’s known every- 
thing from the start. We can get Braith- 
waite’s address from her. When we know that, 
we shall have laid our hands on Terry.” 

While he was speaking, Lady Dawn had 
been rummaging through her desk. She wa 
fingering a time-table. She looked up at hin 
with her head leaning back. : 

“There’s no train—nothing that will read 
London till tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Then we must motor.” 

Her face was still raised to his. She spoke 
softly. “We! You say ‘we’ every time. Do 
you mean— What do you mean, Lord Tabor 
ley?” 

His intensity relaxed. Flushing with cot 
fusion, he stared down at the whiteness of hi 
breast, the queenliness of her, her graying halt 
and her expectant, tender mouth. 
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HE drink that reflects the health 
of all outdoors—Nature’s drink. 

Welch’s is the pure juice of full-ripe, 
luscious Concord grapes. Drinking a 
small glass of it gives you all the rich- 
ness, all the food elements and all the 
health-building qualities of a big bunch 
of grapes fresh from the vine. 

When served “straight”, Welch’s 
should be chilled and sipped from small 
glasses. It is an excellent fruit course 
for breakfast. A glass each day pro- 
motes health. 


Welch’ 


THE NATIONAL DRIN K” 


For a longer drink, and for social 
occasions, Welch’s may be blended with 
plain or charged water in a hi-ball, or 
with ginger ale or lemonade. In a 
punch, Welch’s adds color, body and 
most delightful taste. 

The value of Welch’s as a drink is 
the value of fresh fruit in the diet. Not 
only does it quench thirst, but it gives 
vigor without reaction. It has a value 
far beyond mere flavored beverages. 


Welch’s has been the quality grape 
juice since 1869. Say Welch’s and get it. 
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Specify Welch’s distinctly at 

Club, Restaurant or Fountain. 

For home use, ask your grocer, 

druggist or confectioner to sup- 

ply you—by the bottle or the 
case. 





Ine Welch Grape Juice Company, Westlield,N Y 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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To Take the Burn from 
SUNBURN 


One of the remarkable properties of Hy- 
clorite is its almost immediate effect on sun- 
burned skin. When Hyclorite is applied 
full strength the burning sensation soon 
disappears. Not only is the pain alleviated, 
but the skin loses its sullen redness, and 
is restored to normal color. 


Hyclorite is a really valuable antiseptic 
for summer use. It allays the irritation of 
ivy poisoning and insect stings. It is espe- 
cially useful for atomizer use, gargle, and 
mouth wash. In every phase of first aid it 
is exceptionally successful. Use it for cuts, 
scratches, burns and abrasions. It helps to 
prevent tooth infections, purifies tooth and 
shaving brushes, suppresses perspiration 
odors, and aids in keeping nursing bottles 
and other utensils sweet. 


The booklet wrapped around each bottle 
contains forty-two practical suggestions for 
personal protection. 


Hyclorite is the chosen antiseptic of 
thousands of doctors, surgeons, and dentists. 
In scores of hospitals it is used as the finest 
preparation of its kind. Leading industrial 
plants, including the Bethlehem and Car- 
negie Steel Companies, Winchester and 
Remington, National Biscuit Company, 
and many others, keep it for the protection 
ot employees. 


Sn 


The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry | 


of the American Medical Association has ac- 
cepted Hyclorite. 
much that means. 


Hyclorite has one hundred and seventy- 


five times the germicidal strength of hydro- | 


gen peroxide (U.S. P.). Yet Hyclorite is not 
poisonous. It will not irritate normal skin. 
It is not adulterated with perfume nor dis- 
guised with flavoring. 
pungent taste and odor soon disappear. 

ij In selecting an antisep- 
tic for your own use, why 
not be guided by the 


opinion of medical men? 











and know you are safe. 
Every drug store in 
, America has Hyclorite. 
|< Two ounces of prevention, 
iz; 35 cents. Five ounces, 65 

cents. Ten ounces, $1.00. 


: BETHLEHEM LABO- 
RATORIES, Inc. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Made by 
General Laboratories 
Madison, Wis. 


URE PRR OR 
Ask Your Doctor or 


Dentist about HYCLORITE 
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Ask your doctor how 


Hyclorite’s clean, | 


Get a bottle of Hyclorite | 


~ | for granted. 


“T want you to come with me. I ought 
to have asked you properly. I’ve been taking 
you for granted and ordering you about.” 

| She remained very still, gazing directly up 
into his troubled eyes. He thought she was 
judging him. 

At last she whispered, “‘ What a boy you are! 
Don’t be sad. It’s rather sweet to be taken 

I like you to order me.” 


VI 


HEY had all night before them. If they 
left the castle by ten, they could be in 
Brompton Square by five in the morning. 
Nothing would be gained by arriving earlier. 
Now that the first shock was over, they went 

| in to dinner as if nothing had happened. In the 
long, dim banqueting-hall there were only the 
two of them. They sat close together at the 
illuminated table like castaways marooned on 
an island, in an ocean of brooding shadows. 


| While they dined, they conversed in lowered 


voices to prevent their plans from being over- 
heard. ; 

Gradually, as they talked, the seriousness of 
their errand dropped from sight; their journey 














| tated. 


took on the complexion of an adventure. Its 
unconvention clothed it with romance. How 
unconventional it was they realized when Lady 
Dawn gave the butler orders concerning her 
departure. He was an old man, rigid with 
tradition, who, having served the family for 
three generations, had acquired the aristocrat- 
ic bearing of his masters. 

“At ten o’clock, your Ladyship. To where? 
—To London? That’s a long journey to take 
at night, my Lady.— And the car will call 
at the inn first to pick up his Lordship’s lug- 
gage? Oh,Isee,my Lady. I thought at first 
that your Ladyship was going.” 

“T am,” she corrected with quiet dignity. 
“Lord Taborley and I are going on an errand 
of great importance. I don’t want this talked 
about. You understand? Who'll be driving? 
—Witherall? Then warn Witherall to keep 
silent.” 

When the butler had withdrawn, she turned 
to Tabs. ‘I’m breaking all my precedents 
for you. I couldn’t have told him, if I hadn’t 
had you to keep me in countenance. He looked 
so shocked that he made me feel as if it were 
you and I, instead of Terry, who were doing the 
eloping. I’m sure that’s what he thought. 
There'll be gossip. I shall have to pay the 
piper, but I’m too happy tonight to look 
ahead.” 

“Tt hadn’t occurred to me.’’ Tabs hesi- 
“T’ve been unpardonably inconsider- 
ate. I see it now—you'll be what they call 
compromised. In that case, it will be wiser—”’ 

“It won’t.’’ She bent toward him laugh- 
ing. In the short time that he had known her, 
she had become extraordinarily girlish—almost 
girlish enough to put back the hands of time 
for the proper man. “It won’t. It won’t be 
wiser. It’s never wiser to turn your back on 
happiness. I’d dare anything tenight. You’ve 
invited me; you can’t wriggle out.” 

“Tf that’s how you feel—’ 

He checked himself. Her mischief warned 
him. Instinctively he knew that she was 
about to ask precisely how he thought she felt. 
He canceled what he had intended saying and 
substituted: 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good. And it’s poor Terry we have to thank 
for this chance of being together a little 
longer!” 

“Ts it a chance? 
do want me?” 

He raised his eyes slowly. Her pain startled 
him. Up to that moment he hadn’t been 
awake to how utterly he had come to want her. 
For an instant he had a glimpse of the empti- 
ness of life, should he find himself deprived of 
her comradeship. 

“You didn’t need to ask me that!” he said 
quietly. “And now it’s my turn to be inquis- 
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itive. Does it make you glad to 
that I want you?” — hear meg 
‘Men don’t ask things like that.” she si 
reproachfully, ‘‘—at least, only when the 
flirting. I sometimes think— Don Me 
me like all the others who were before m : 
‘“‘What others?” 
She held his gaze. “The emotional Won: 
and silly girls. You must-have been jpJ 
very often, Lord Taborley.’’ - 
To have defended himself against her teni: 
jealousy would have been futile. She * 
plainly anxious to believe her accusation Pe 
haps it flattered her a little. Perhaps it 
him an added touch of glamour. He was ys. 
dering how he should satisfy her. He cada, 
member no hearts that his fascination jj 
broken. He could rake up absolutely— , 
She was speaking again. “And yet Img, 
you compelled me to tell you that I waned 
you. You’re making me do things that | 
never did before in my life. I’m sy ‘ 
be a cold woman. You'll find peo whe} 
say that I’m remote and domineering, i 
only one big affection—my little boy. Tl 
your sake I’m leaving him alone tonight” _ 
“For mine?” 
“For whose else?” 
“T thought for Terry’s.” 
Her lips parted. The laughter died in be 
eyes. “In your heart you know better.” 
Then he left her and went down to the in 
to pack his bag. ‘| 


VII 


E had paid his bill. His luggage hai 

been carried down-stairs. There was si 

a full quarter of an hour to wait. He sat inti 

bedroom, smoking furiously. Before he me 

her again, he wanted to know precisely wh: 

04 happened to himself—and, perhaps, 
er. 

He was filled with self-distrust. His newh 
discovered propensity for falling in love wa 
genuinely alarming. It wasted his time, ups 
his plans, and robbed him of his mental vign 
It made him a rudderless ship at the mercy 
any chance winds of sentiment. Up to ks 
than three months ago the solitary womani 
his life had been Terry. Throughout the wz, 
while the masculine world had been making! 
amorous idiot of itself, he had kept his heal 
clear and gone straight. Things had come to: 
pretty pass if now, when normality was r 
turning and the excuse for running wild ws 
out-of-date, he should start on his emotion 
escapades. His love for Terry had bes 
deep-rooted. His fondness for Maisie hui 
been the attempt of a starved heart to satis 
its craving with a substitute. But where ms 
this pursuit of substitutes to end? If it wat 
much further, he would gain for himself tk 
reputation of being a limpet who a 
tached himself to any rock of feminine am: 
ability. The kind of woman he cared toas- 
ciate with would avoid him. If ever he wer 
to fall in love again, his attentions would 
so shop-worn that— : 

If ever he were to fall in love again! Why 
not face up to the worst and the best? With 
the last twenty-four hours his irresponsil 
heart had committed this disastrous folly or 
third time. 

And Lady Dawn? He held her sacred. Th 
mere thought that she should ever fall in le 
with him was impertinent. To talk cheaps 
timent would be insulting. It would au 
him to lose her friendship, a loss which 
could not bear to contemplate. It would 
taking a mean advantage of a situation create 
for an entirely different purpose. Be 

He rose to his feet, disgusted. If this 
the loss of self-control that peace had b 
better a thousand times the rigors of . 
sacrifice that was ended. While individw 
and nations had thought only of others, 
had been valiant; they had raced in 
competition, clean-limbed as athletes, 10) 
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is not by wearing tub garments that your 

family destroys them so rapidly. It is not by 

using towels, curtains, blankets, bed and 
table linens, etc., that you wear them out. 


Washboard grinding and rubbing will wear out 
inten or fifteen months an expensive table 
cloth that would last for ten or fifteen years if 
washed only by the gentle ROTAPEX Electric 
Clothes Washer. 


Even if you placed no value on your own time 
and strength; even though you could afford to 
goon paying a laundress’ wages year after year, 
you should avoid the big expense of replacing 
your things constantly by providing yourself 
with a ROTAPEX. 


We are often asked why, after building into 
the powerful and tireless ROTAPEX a full life- 


ashings 


time of service, we add so wide a margin of 
extra durability. This iswhy: While no house- 
wife will actually require a washer to do 10,000 
washings, ROTAPEX fewer parts, higher grade 
materials, finer workmanship and sturdier con- 
struction doubly insure continuous, trouble-free 
service and ever-ready usefulness. In the 
ROTAPEX< there are no springs, belts or chains 
to slip or break. 


Write today for name of our nearest dealer 
(where you can make arrangements for a 
thorough trial and investigation right in your 
own home) and for interesting, illustrated folder. 
Easy monthly payments, to suit your conven- 
ience, can be be arranged should you so desire. 


The ROTAPEX is made by the manufacturers of the 
world-famous APEX Electric Suction Cleaner 


* THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


1067 East 152nd Street 


EXPORT OFFICE AND SHOW ROOM: 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


CANADIAN FACTORY: 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 
102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


In using advertisements see page 4 











Leavens 
Furniture 


The careful, discr'minating purchaser 
plans a home that will become more beau- 
tiful as the years go by—which both in 
exterior and interior appearance will take 
on additional charm as it grows older. 


He selects 
Leavens Colonial Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house 
itself this wonderful furniture will grow old 
gracefully—remaining always in vogue and 
satisfying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised 
in the matter of finish. We will gladly 
supply unfinished pieces if desired, or 
finish to match any interiors. 

Write for set No. 3 of illustrations and 
Leavens stains. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON.MASS. sem 
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clear electric light directly on the music 
or,player roll—noz in the eyes. 
Play-O-Lite slips easily under top of 
piano. Felt lined springs hold it 
| securely in place. 

Finished in mahogany, walnut, ebony, 
etc., to match any instrument. 


| This new lighting device throws a soft 





Endorsed and sold by leading electrical 
dealers everywhere. If not at your 
dealer’s we will send postpaid on receipt 
of $5.52. {Bulb 65c.) State finish of 
vour piano or player. 
Sent postpaid for 
10-day Free Trial. 
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WORCESTER,MASS. J 








Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthen- 
ware, furniture, meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping 
billiard cues, ete. The reliable cement, famous 
since 1876. Major’s Rubber and Leather Cements 







} are good—give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c per bottiec. At d alers or write us. 
New York a 
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the tape where endeavor ends and eternity 
commences. And now this lethargy, this 
cowardice—this monstrous fat of quaking emo- 
tion! 

A memory flashed back on him—an after- 
noon in March when he had been obsessed by a 
It had happened in the 


| Mall, after his interview with Braithwaite and 








just before his introduction to Maisie. He had 
come across a signboard which had announced 
that, by following a certain path, one would 
arrive at the Passport Office. That narrow 
track, vanishing into the bushy greenness, had 
seemed to him the first five hundred yards of 
the road that led to world-wideness and free- 
dom. At the end of it lay Samoa, Tibet, the 
Malay Archinelago—jewelled seas and painted 
solitudes which human disillusions could not 
wither. Instantly his will concentrated. By 
following that road he could become lean-souled 
again. By reseeking hardships he could re- 
cover his lost discipline. The idea held him 
spellbound. It meant escape. It meant a 
return to monasticism. Then and there he 
determined that he would commence his pre- 
liminary inquiries tomorrow. 

Going to the window, he leaned out. The 
quaint village street was sleeping. The night 
was so still that it scarcely breathed; it lay like 
a tired child in the firm, white arms of the 


moonlight. Coming smoothly to a halt before 
the hostel was a powerful Rolls Royce. It was 
a landaulet, and the hood was lowered. Lady 


Dawn must have altered her plans at the last 
moment; instead of sending for him, she had 
come herself! Catching sight of him, she 
waved her hand. His heart became quiet. 
Like the night without, his being was flooded 
with a drifting whiteness that robbed the dark- 
ness of its terror. 


Vill 


AS he stood by the side of the car talking to 

her while his bag was being stowed away, 
her manner was exaggeratedly conventional. It 
was so conventional that it bordered on the un- 
friendly. About the unfriendliness of the 
chauffeur there could be no doubt. The 
elaborate care with which he tucked the robe 
about her Ladyship had a distinct air of alert 
possessiveness. 

When Tabs had taken his place beside her 
and the village was left behind, she relaxed and 
laughed softly. ‘‘Such a trouble I’ve had— 
They all disapproved of our expedition!—I 
mean the servants. Their eyes accused me 
of—perhaps it’s better not to be explicit. But 
that was why I called for you, instead of letting 
you come to the castle. Did you notice any- 
thing queer about Witherall?” 

“‘Yourchauffeur? I thought he rather over- 
did his superciliousness and that he treated vou 
a little as if he were your husband. Apart from 
that—” 

‘Apart from that,” she laughed, ‘‘he made 
you feel entirely welcome. You mustn’t mind 
him. My servants aren’t used to seeing me 
with an escort. And then—well, an all-night 
ride would be a little difficult to explain to 
anybody.” 

“T suppose it would,”’ he assented. 

They relapsed into silence. It was jolly to 


| | be so near her and, after the fears he had had, 
| to know himself so trusted. 


Her shoulder 


| touched him; sometimes she leaned against 


him with a gentle pressure. Her fragrance 
was all about him. The robe spread across 
their knees gave an added touch of intimacy. 
He glanced down at her sideways. She was im- 
maculate as ever—as composed and stylish as 
if she were going to a theater-party instead 
of on an all-night ride to London. But it 





| wasn’t her stylishness that impressed him; 


it was her littleness. She looked very tender 
and pale as she sat beside him. The moral 
back of her chauffeur, as seen through the 
glass, condemned him of unkindness. He 
had had no right to ask her to accompany him. 


Why should he have burdened her With 
troubles? She must have plenty of her 
with her boy to care for and her estate 
manage. 

‘I’ve been selfish,” he said. 
to be in bed and sleeping now.” 

She smiled. ‘Always blaming Yours 
aren’t you? I shouldn’t he here unless | 
wanted.” : 

“But why did you want to?” 

Peneath the robe her hand commences, 
grope. It stole into his own and lay the 
quietly. “Because I couldn’t bear ty «| 
you hurt. You’re so good. In some ~ 
you're so strong; in others you're just as tn 
as my Eric. I felt you needed me for 4 
moment.” 1 

“For the moment! I shall need youalway 

“I wish you might.”” She shook her hes 
slowly. “But you won’t. You'll go away j 
shall hear about you—a!l the big things yyy 
accomplishing and planning. And thenT¢s! 
remember that for just one night I had yp 
for my very own.” z 

“But we're always going to be friends, | 
shall be always coming back to you.” 

““Men don’t come back, Lord Taborley. | 
man of your temperament is least likely toons 
back. You press forward. You're ey: 
Wherever you go you form new affections, |: 
not like that. I’m cold. You don’t thinky 
but then I’m treating you as I never treat 
any other man. You slipped under my p. 
serve and reached my heart before I coulds 
you. Do you know how I’m treating yy! 
Just the way I'd like some good woman totry 
my little Eric one day, when I’m not hereay} 
he’s a man.” 

“But you’re going to be here for a long tin 
—just as long asI am.” There was alam 
his assertion. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to think ¢ 
your not being in the world. It would 
matter so much whether I saw you; it would 
the knowledge that I could see you that woul 
make all the difference.’’ 

“Would it?” she asked with tender mocker; 

“Yes, I’m sure. You mustn’t think thy 
because there was Terry and—I’m ashamediy 
have to own it—a passing fancy for yor 
sister, that I’m fickle.” 

“T don’t. I never for a moment thoughti: 
What I thought was that you were unhappy 
People do a lot of foolish things when they’ 
unhappy.” 

“Tt seems so long since I was unhappy’ 
he said gently. ‘‘ You’ve healed everything 

She was shaken as though with a storn¢ 
sobbing. No sound escaped her. She didi 
thing which was as amazing as it was beaut 
ful. Raising his hand which she had bea 
holding, she hugged it against her bres. 
“Don’t speak,” she begged. “I want to kee 
this moment.” 


“You oui 




















IX 


URING the night he nodded. Ont 
when he wakened, he found her tuck 

the robe more closely about him. 
“Go tosleep. You're tired,” she whisper 

A strange woman—strangely maternal an! 
beautiful! She never seemed to think abu 
herself. 5 












The women he had known hadalnay 
demanded that men should do all the give 
Even Terry had been like that. His conc 
tion of love had been of a continual bestows: 
with no hope of reciprocity. To be allowed 
give throughout one’s life to the woman ™ 
loved had seemed to him to be the maximun® 
married blessedness. He knew better me 
Lady Dawn had given so generously that st 
had established a new standard; he wots 
never again ask so little from any woman. 
began to perceive that all his approaches! 
love had been self-abasing. In the true = 
of the word he had never been in love. Drei 
intoxicated, yes! But all that he had ev 
ienced had been desire. It was a new thous! 
to him that a man must respect, even ™ 
than ke desires, the woman he loves. 
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The last time he awoke, dawn was breaking. 
The moon had grown feeble. A chill was in the 
i sat up. 
es! Still awake! I don’t believe you’ve 
J wink all night.” 

a fonts. I didn’t want to. I’ve been 
enjoying myself.” 

“You look tired.” E F 

He commenced to pile cushions behind her 
and tried to coax her to take some rest. 

“Jf you insist.’’ she assented. “But I'd 
much rather not. I’mlikea child at a party; I 
want to last out every moment.” 

“Then let’s talk. We're nearing London. 
Wesha’n’t get much chance for being alone 
aiter we arrive. We don’t know what we'll 
find, We may be whisked away in opposite 
directions. Before we're separated, I want 
to acknowledge what I owe you. ; 

“Jt’s cold,” she shuddered, drawing closer 
tohim. And then, ‘‘ You owe me nothing.” 

“T’m the only judge of what I owe you,”’ he 
sid. “I came to you broken. Life had 
made a fool of me. I’d fallen through placing 
my ideals too high. Everything was slipping. 
Every belief I’d ever had was open to doubt. 
Most of all I’d lost faith in the goodness of 
women. I’d fought for Terry. I had carried 
her in my heart. If I had died, my last 
thoughts would have been of her. I came 
back hungry, and she disowned me. That she 
should have done that made humanity a 
Judas and God a mocker. I don’t mean you 
to believe that I gave way at once to this injus- 
tice. At first I made an effort to struggle 
against it. I’d always held that great living 
was a matter of pressing forward, of wearing 
anair of triumph when you knew you were de- 
feated, of believing, in spite of every proof to 
the contrary, that furtner up the road your 
kingdom waited for you.”’ 

He felt the pressure of her friendly hand. 
“Tt does,’ she assured him. ‘‘That’s what 
you've taught me. It’s what you taught 
Maisie; it’s almost as though you’d willed her 
husband to come back. You’re a great be- 
lever. All great believers have been doubters. 
They give away so much of their faith that at 
times they have none left for themselves. You 
have given me back something that Lord 
Dawn took from me—something that he 
knew, when he sent you, that you could give 
me back: my faith in men, without which a 
woman can have no happiness.” , 

The ghostly world streamed by, silent- 
footed and mist-muffled. It was the hour 
when children are born and weary peop!e die— 
the hour of new beginnings and ancient end- 
ings, when life and death, like soldiers chang- 
ing guard, salute at the cross-roads of the new 
day as friends. 

At last he broke the silence. ‘I thought 
Thad nothing to give you. I felt so empty. 
You seemed so strong and immovable, like a 
still tree in a forest that was storm-shaken. 
You made me feel that however the wind raged, 
beneath your branches there would be always 
rest. Inever knew—” He paused as though 
he had forgotten what he had set out to say. 
“I never guessed that a woman so good as you 
was in the world.”’ 

“Nor I that there was so good a man.” 

They clasped hands so tightly that it hurt. 
The sun was rising as they entered London. 
Trees dripped gold, and birds were chattering 
as they drove into Brompton Square. It was 
only when they had halted before the sleeping 
house, gay with flaming window-boxes, that she 
released his hand. With the severance of con- 
tact he awoke from his trance and remembered 
the errand that had brought them. 


Xx 





HE had opened the door with his latch-key 
._ and had stood aside to allow her to pass 
into the hall, when suddenly he clutched her 
am and drew her back. He signed to her to 
make no sound. Together they stood listen- 
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ing. The early morning stillness was broken 
by a door shutting smartly at the top of the 
house, a cheerful whistling, and then the un- 
mistakably firm footstep of a man descending. 

Tabs had no man in his employ, so what was 
a man doing in his house? There was no 
secretiveness about the stranger’s move- 
ments; on the contrary, there was an airy 
boldness. 


HE sunlight danced and flickered on the 

wall as if it shared the excitement of their 
suspense. The footsteps drew nearer. They 
paused dramatically. 
abruptly. Had the stranger taken warning? 
A match was struck. He was only lighting a 
cigarette. The footsteps came on again. At 
the final bend of the stairs the intruder came in 
sight. He halted, mirroring their surprise, 
and stood staring down at them with a bleak, 
hard look. He was the man whom they had 
least expected. 

Tabs was the first to collect himself. He 
closed the front door behind him. ‘Good 
morning, General. You couldn’t have been 
more prompt if we had telegraphed you that 
we were coming. 

When Braithwaite still stared, Tabs con- 
tinued, 

‘‘Allow me to introduce you to Lady Dawn, 
and may I ask how long I have had you as my 
guest?” 

Braithwaite drew a puff at his cigarette. 
His manner was as haughty as if he had been 
the owner of the house. ‘Since last night,”’ 
he said. “I have to thank your Lordship for 
a bed. Mrs. Braithwaite—” A gleam of 
amusement shot into his eyes. ‘‘ Mrs. Braith- 
waite had a sentiment for spending her first 
night beneath your roof. Seeing that you 
were away and that I was so newly wedded—”’ 
he made an eloquent gesture, ‘‘I could scarcely 
deny her.’’ Turning on his heel, he com- 
menced to reascend. Across his shoulder he 
flung back: “‘Of course I apologize. We'll not 
trespass further. In a few minutes I’ll have 
her dressed. In half an hour, at the outside, 
I’ll remove her.”’ 

“Don’t be a fool.’”” Tabs spoke sharply. 
“You make me wonder which of us is mad.” 

Braithwaite regarded him for a moment 
with an enigmatic smile. ‘I’m not. Yester- 
day I did the wisest thing of my life.””? With 
that he vanished. 

Lady Dawn turned to Tabs gently. “If 
that’s the way he feels, then he has. Terry’s 
to be congratulated.”’ 

“But why on earth should she have wanted 
to spend her marriage night in my house?” 
Tabs questioned. ‘My house of all inappro- 
priate places! That’s what I can’t under- 
stand. And what could Ann have been doing 
to consent? You remember I told you there 
was a time when he was practically engaged 
to Ann.” 

They mounted the stairs till they came to 
the first landing. Entering the library, with its 
bright red lacquer, they sat down to await 
events. But Tabs did not sit long; he was 
too restless. Having flung wide the French 
windows which opened out on the veranda, 
he kept going to the doorway to listen. 

He glanced at his watch. ‘Barely six 
o’clock! Upon my word, I don’t relish the 
idea of her being disturbed. Braithwaite’s such 
a hot-head. For all I care, they can stop here 
as long as they like. I'll take a holiday so as 
not to embarrass them.” He faced Lady 
Dawn with troubled frankness. ‘‘The ques- 
tion is, are they married? I’ve been trying to 
figure things out. They simply can’t be unless 
he met her with a special license in Gloucester. 
And even then, I can’t see how— But if 
they’re not married, surely he would never 
have had the audacity to bring her to my 
house. It would be too preposterous—to the 
house of a man to whom she was engaged, 
where she would be waited on by a woman with 
whom he was once in love!” 


The whistling ceased | 
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The Kingdom Round the Corner 


At that moment Ann entered, pretty and 
sleepy-eyed, with Braithwaite following close 
| behind. Tabs commenced speaking at once, 
| in order that he might put them at their ease as 
regards his intentions. 

““We’re not here to blame any one. You, 
General, evidently think that I’m hostile. I’m 
not. As far as you’re concerned, Ann, what- 
ever you’ve done is right. Of course I’ma little 
taken aback to find that my house was chosen 
for the honeymoon. But if you’d like to have 
the use of it for a week or so, and Ann doesn’t 
object, I’ll clear out and leave you to your- 
selves. You'll make me really happy if you'll 
accept the offer; it!ll be a proof of friendliness. 
You’re wondering why we surprised you so 
|early. It wasn’t to prevent you from marry- 
ing. It was because Lady Dawn was respon- 
sible for Terry, and we felt that a runaway 
match, with the marriage announced after the 
event, might damage not only her but you, 
General, as well. I read yesterday in the 
papers of what you’re doing, and I want to say 
just this to you: You're the better man. You 
deserved to win. Last time we met you 
refused to shake my hand. I hope you’ll take 
itnow. Youcan afford to be magnanimous to 
a rival, now that you’re Terry’s husband.” 

Tabs stood with his hand held out. Braith- 
waite made no motion to accept it, and yet his 
expression was generous. 

“*T can’t shake your hand as Terry’s hus- 
band, Lord Taborley. I’m not married to 
her.” 

Lady Dawn sprang to her feet and came 
between the two tall men. ‘Not married to 
| her! But you intend to marry her? You told 

us you were married.”’ 

Braithwaite was still smiling. ‘I am.” To 
their amazement he slipped his arm about Ann 
and kissed her sleepy, tender mouth. 

“‘Terry is safe with your Ladyship’s sister. 
We took her there when she arrived last night.” 

He turned to Tabs. ‘You said that I was 
the better man. I’m not. It was your sense 
of duty that always urged me. I have to 
thank your Lordship for the greatest happiness 
that can happen toany man. You made me see 
it as my greatest happiness when I was in 
danger of becoming a cad. There was one 
thing you said to me that sank into my mind, 
“You'll never succeed, however great your 
courage, unless you start with your honor 
solvent.’ You saved my honor. I didn’t like 
your methods. But I thank you with all my 
heart now. If it hadn’t been for you, neither 
Ann nor I would have come safely to our jour- 
ney’s end. I think we’d both like to shake 
your hand.” 





XI 


I" was two hours later. They were finishing 

their breakfast in the open, on the balcony of 
the Hyde Park Hotel. From where they sat 
they could watch a lawnmower traveling slowly 
back and forth, patterning the sward with al- 
ternate stripes of different-colored greenness. 
They could smell the acrid juices of newly cut 
grass. Beyond islands of flowers and vivid can- 
delabra of trees they could see the wild-fowl of 
the Serpentine rise and drift like phantoms 
across the sultry stretch of blueness. Wheels 
of a water-cart grumbled sleepily against the 
gravel. Moving through the sunlit shadows 
of the Row, riders were returning from their 
early morning gallop. 

They were still together—just the two of 
them. They were romantically self-conscious 
of the domestic appearance which their twoness 
created. Only married couples or very ardent 
lovers rise, while the lazy world is sleeping, to 
keep each other company at breakfast. They 
had not had the heart to disturb the General 
}and Ann in their temporary possession of the 
little nest-like house. 

Lady Dawn was speaking. 
done it again.” 

“What have I done?” 








el you’ve 


“What you did for Maisie. 
put it last night? 
kingdom.” 

He smiled. 
doing that. 
myself.” 

Still not looking at him, she said: “Perhs, 
you don’t find your own kingdom beau 
you’re too much in love with the search, You 
don’t want to bring your journey to an end, 
There are people like that.” 

“I’m not one of them. I wish you’d looky 
me, Lady Dawn. Do you know what T covet 
most in all the world? Rest and certainty 
I don’t mean a lazy kind of rest, but the rest of 
a mind at peace with itself—the Certainty we 
all had while the war was on, when we wer 
adventuring for the advantage of othe 
people. I’ve done nothing lately that wasn’t 
for myself. I want some one to live for 
so that I can forget myself. I’ve been think. 
ing—”’ r 


How did 
You’ve led them to the 


“Ty seem to have a facult 
I do for others what I can’t do is 


THE waiter presented the bill. Tabs scarcely 
knew whether to curse or bless. He had 
been approaching the danger-mark; never. 
theless, he wasn’t at all sure that he was 
grateful for the interruption. His heart cried 
out to him to risk humiliation by one last act 
of daring. Experience warned him that it js 
the sins of precaution—the follies they have 
not committed—that are most regretted by 
men of seventy. : 
She rose as he was gathering up his change 
The purpose that had brought them to London 
was ended. There was no further reason for 
their being together. If they were to prolong 
their companionship, a new excuse must 
beinvented. He saw by the tentative manner 
in which she waited that she also had realized 
that. He became perturbed lest she might dis- 
miss him. Speaking hurriedly to forestall her, 
he said, 

“T suppose we had better make sure of 
Terry by hunting her up at Mulberry Tree 
Court.” 

She barely nodded. Perhaps she thought, 
now that Braithwaite had been eliminated asa 
rival, that this making sure of Terry betokened 
a rekindling of the old infatuation. A con- 
straint grew up between them. It was not 
until they were standing on the top of the 
hotel steps, waiting for her car, that he ven- 
tured to correct the wrong impression. 

“Funny about Terry! If it hadn’t been for 
her, we might never have been friends. The 
first day of my home-coming she drew my at- 
tention to you; it was too late—you had 
passed. You were driving with the Queen in 
the Park. I remember what Terry said. 
She called you ‘Di’ and spoke of you as the 
most beautiful woman in England.” 

She gave no sign that she had heard. As 
though she were unescorted, she passed before 
him down the steps. But the moment they 
were seated in her car, she turned to him. She 
looked her full age. Her face was pale with 
more than weariness. He noticed the threads 
of gray in her hair. Ever since he had seen 
Ann in her flushed, shy exaltation, he had felt 
more keenly the pathos of Lady Dawn. It 
was a pathos that found an echo in his heart— 
the pathos of approaching separation. What 
purpose did it serve her to be beautiful, if she 
had no man of her own to admire her? 

“You were on the verge of telling me 
something, when the waiter interrupted,” she 
prompted. “It began like a confession. 
You’d been speaking about living for other 
people and your need of rest. Then you 
you’d been thinking—” . 

“Tt was about how one could make a mans 
job out of living,” he answered quickly. “Its 
all wrong that one should feel decent only 
when he’s attempting to get slaughtered. It 
takes neither brains nor perseverance to 
dead. Any one can—” 

“But it was about finding rest that you were 
speaking.” 
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“Yes, but I’ve burdened you with too many 
of my troubles.” He hesitated, wondering 


| whether she would understand, were he to tell 


| her what had happened to his heart. 
{done nothing for you. 


“T’ve 
I’ve only borrowed 


|from your strength. You’re the most restful 


| woman, the most calm— 


”? Then he dodged. 


| “But since you ask me of what I was thinking, 


| ships. 


it was of how I might escape to the old hard- 
I thought I’d call at the Passport Office 


| and get in touch with the Royal Geographical 


| Society, 
explore.” 
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and commence arrangements to 


‘Then I sha’n’t be seeing you again?” She 


| asked it in a tone of dreariness, bordering on 
| terror. 
| stared straight before her. 


Her hands trembled in her lap. She 


“But you will.’”” He forced a cheerfulness 


| into his voice which he was far from feeling. 


“These things take time. It may be weeks.” 
“But you will go away. I know it.” 
“T suppose I shall. Sooner or later I shall 
return. In the meanwhile we can write.” 


SHE paid no attention to his consolation. Her 

face was gray as granite. Her hands kept 
folding and unfolding. There was something 
symbolic in their emptiness. ‘You won’t 
come back. It’s the end. Then you weren’t 
sent, after all.” 

How or why he said it, he never could tell. 
The words were utterly unpremeditated. He 
spoke them ordinarily and unemotionally, as 
though throwing out a casual suggestion. ‘‘We 
could get married, if that would make you 
happier.”’ 

“Tt’s what I’d like.” 

His heart missed a beat. He dared not cred- 
it his senses. He glanced down at her, pre- 
pared to find that she was mocking. The most 
beautiful woman in England! There was no 
mistake; she had actually asked him. 

“Tt’s what I should like, too.”” He spoke 
conventionally. Nothing in his tone betrayed 
his emotion. ‘It’s what I’ve been dreaming 
from the moment that we met. When would 
be convenient?” 

“*As soon as possible.” 

‘Would a week from today suit?” 

She nodded. ‘Or sooner.’’ 

Beneath the robe his hand sought hers. He 
did not trust himself to look at her. She was 
his, all of her,and forever. It was marvelous. 
The secret clasp of her hand was sufficient for 
the present. He was still doubtful of his for- 
tune and unnerved by his temerity. He felt 
aloof and disembodied, an uninvolved specta- 
tor. And this was love, the journey’s end— 
this smiling stillness, which was so different 
from anything he had imagined! 

They entered Mulberry Tree Court and drew 
up before the house with the marigold-tinted 
curtains. It was while they were waiting for 
the door to be opened that he broke the silence. 
Smiling down at her with a guilty, glad ex- 
pression he asked, 

““We’re engaged now, I suppose?” 

She returned his smile less certainly. “I’m 
ashamed. But you won’t go?” 

He laughed at the folly of her question. ‘‘Go, 
when I’ve got you?” 

“Then you won’t go exploring? You won’t 
exchange me for hardships?” 

““Di, dearest, I’m done with searching. 

The door was opening. She pulled herself 
together. Porter stood before them, neatly 
laundered, with the old, suspicious meekness in 
her glance. 

“‘Good morning, Porter. We’ve come to see 
Miss Beddow. We’ve been told that she’s 
staying with my sister.”’ 

“She is, your Ladyship. But neither of 

THE 
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them is down. She arrived so late and yp, 
expected.” 

They followed her across the hall into the 
sun-filled drawing-room, with its fragrant 
flowers, tall windows, rockery garden, and little 
oval pond with the toy boat that never sailed 
anywhere, floating on its surface. The moment 
the door closed, he had her in his arms, Now 
that he was sure of her possession; he held her 
desperately, as if he feared that he were going 
to lose her. 

““Closer,’”’ she whispered. ‘‘Closer.”’ 

It flashed through his memory that the last 
time he was in that room, he had been the 
spectator of just such a union and had fled 
from it because he was excluded. In his 
wildest dreams, he had never— She stirred 
against him, lifting up her face. 

“This time you're really crying,’ he whis. 
pered. 

Stooping, he pressed her lips. 

Freeing her arms, she clasped him tightly 
about the neck. He could feel the weight of 
her body, dragging his face lower. She kissed 
him gp types stopping his breath, as 
a she would breathe into him her yery 
soul. 

The door was opening. Terry was watching 
them. The first they knew of her presence was 
when she spoke. 

“You came to see me?” 

They broke apart like shamed children and 
stood regarding her, their hands just touching, 
She seemed their elder. 

“‘T suppose you have the right to jeer at me,” 
she continued slowly. ‘I’m left out. I was 
too cold. I’m too late. I didn’t want what 
was offered at the time that it was offered. 
What I didn’t want once, I can’t have now. 
And perhaps I still don’t want it. Tabs used 
to speak about kingdoms. I never knew 
what he meant. You’ve all found yours— 
Maisie, Braithwaite, both of you, and even 
Ann. Everybody, except me.’’ She laughed 
to prenee her tears from falling. “TI suppose 
Tabs would tell me that mine’s still round the 
corner. You would, wouldn’t you, Tabs?” 

ER need, which had been theirs, penetrated 

their happiness. They felt again the old, 
wild pang of neglected loneliness. Sargent’s 
painting above the mantelpiece, looking down 
on them, reminded Lady Dawn of her own for- 
gotten tragedy. It was unendurable that 
their gladness should bring sorrow to Terry. 
With a common instinct they went toward her. 
Lady Dawn placed her arms about her. It 
was Tabs who spoke. 

“Little Terry, you’re not left out. You're 
ours more than ever. We’ve not robbed you. 
We couldn’t. Of you alone it’s true that 
everything lies before you. All the time you 
had your kingdom, though you didn’t know 
it. You still have it—the Kingdom of Youth, 
for which we older people were all searching.” 

In the silence that followed there stole to 
them through the summer sunshine, above the 
mutter of London, the music of a distant barrel- 
orgah. In the mind of Tabs a picture formed; 
it was of children dancing along a 
pavement on that first spring morning 
disillusion. The tune which the barrel-organ 
played was the same. His brain sang words 
to the music: 

“‘Aprés la guerre 
There’ll be a good time everywhere.” 

And it was no longer an optimism—it was a 
fulfilled promise. Surely Lord Dawn, beyond 
the bounds of space, leaned down and was 
happy as he listened. For Tabs, as long as life 
lasted, it would be the marching song of the 
Kingdom Round the Corner. 


END 


With this number concludes the greatest piece of work Coningsby Dawson 


has done up to the present time. 


The response to it has been so tremendous 


that we are glad to assure our readers that GOOD HOUSEKEEPING has 


first chance at all his stories, both 


short and long, and that he is now 


completing another novel which we shall begin in the November issue 





























Keep your temper with the salt shaker 


#When it rams 
—it po UTS” 


OU'VE often been impatient with salt that cakes or lumps 
in the shaker or the package. 


There are two ways to avoid violence in such a case—cultivate 
self-control; or get Morton's Salt. It pours; always, rain or shine. 
The crystals are made so that it must pour. 


You use every grain of it; economical. It’s a pure, distinctly 
flavored salt; and most conveniently packed for table or kitchen. 


If you haven't tried Morton’s Salt, try it; if you have, you know. 
Your grocer has it. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY . CHICAGO 
“The Salt of the Earth” 
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Lord Bolshevik and Lady Circumstance 


Then. he was sorry for his impatience—for 
Macdougal—for all of them. His heart went 
out to them in understanding. They stood 
huddled in the sodden light from the half- 
open doorway, staring at him. They were 
like travelers—pioneers who had _ battled 
across oceans and deserts and come at last in 
sight of the promised land. They were like 
people parched with thirst. And he had offered 
them water. 

Mr. Loveday’s withered hands were shaking. 
Macdougal’s lantern-jawed face had softened 
and brightened as with an inner light. 

“Tenin—Lenin himself—Russia!” 

Only the girl looked wondering, puzzled. 
He couldn’t tell quite what she felt. She had 
flushed up and then grown pale again. He 
couldn’t bear her to look so pale. 

Mr. Loveday held the door wide open. He 
did it with a solemn and simple dignity. 
“Enter the First British Soviet, comrade,” 
he said, “‘“—and welcome!” 


ITI 


MAcbDouGcaL loved Marxine. Lord 

Henry discovered this fact at once and 
without exerting any unusual perspicacity. 
It was obvious. He was always hovering 
round her and bringing her lozenges and 
patent cough mixtures which he couldn’t 
afford. On these occasions his manner to her 
became unbearably rude and domineering, 
and he went without his meals. As to her 
feelings on the matter, she did not seem to 
have any. She took his offerings very much 
as a machine receives oil. It was for the good 
of the engine. It did not seem to occur to her 
that there could be anything personal in 
people’s attitude toward her. She realized 
that the cough was an awful nuisance, espe- 
cially at meetings, and so of course Macdougal 
wanted to cure it. Individuals didn’t count. 
The cause engulfed them. There was some- 
thing touching in the way she wiped herself and 
her poor, ill-treated, young body right off the 
map, quite simply and naturally, as though 
there could be no question about it. 

Lord Henry found it increasingly difficult 
to love Macdougal with the brotherly love 
which the situation demanded. 

For one thing he knew that Macdougal 
distrusted him. At first they had worked 
together in a state of mild spiritual intoxica- 
tion: the spirit of Lenin, emanating from his 
ambassador, hovered over them all. Then 
Lord Henry shaved his beard and went forth in 
the donkey-cart to carry Lenin’s message to 
East Ham. From that moment Macdougal’s 
awe-struck comradeship cooled. 

Without the beard and dressed in ordinary 
clothes, Lord Henry proved to be merely an 
unusually pleasant-looking young man with 
nice manners. He spoke badly. When be 
became indignant, he stammered, and funda- 
mentally he was genial. He didn’t seem able 
to hate properly. Lord Henry felt this latter 
weakness himself and attributed it to the 
climate. 

The supporters of the First British Soviet 
suspected him on sight and received him 
coldly, which added to his nervousness. To 
be frank, they did not like the look of him. He 
was neither gaunt nor flabby nor obviously 
superior. And his shabby clothes had a repre- 
hensible knack of fitting him. 

“Bourgeois,” they said. 

“Stands to sense,’’ Macdougal declared in 
secret conference with the first President. 
“Lenin wouldn’t choose him. Rubbish. A 
nobody. Can’t even rouse a meeting. A 
young idiot. Is it likely? Why should he? 
Mark my words—a government agent working 
from within. A spy—an Oxford man—knew 
the accent—the way they tie their ties.’’ 

Mr. Loveday protested. ‘‘You’re wrong, 
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(Continued from page 26) 


Macdougal. You’re prejudiced, harsh in your 
judgments.” 

Though he was worried, he believed in Com- 
rade Tudor just as he believed in Jeannette. 
He was sure of both of them, that in spite of 
appearances they meant well. 

Marxine said nothing. All she could have 
said was: “‘I likehim. It makes me happy just 
to look at him,” and that, she realized, was 
neither here nor there. She was rather 
ashamed of herself for even thinking it. 

Lord Henry knew that he was suspected. 
It hurt him. It blighted his first wonderful 
enthusiasm. In a sense, of course, the sus- 
picions were justified. It was all very well 
cutting himself off from his past, ignoring his 
bank balance, working on the docks, which, 
by the way, he found more illuminating if less 
agreeable than his view of life through the 
windows of Comrade Lovonsky’s train-de- 
luxe—the taint of birth remained. He wasn’t 
what he seemed. If the members of the First 
British Soviet knew the truth, he w uld be 
turned out—previous to extermination. And 
he didn’t want to be turned out. No. 5 had 
become his spiritual home. 

Incidentally he loved Marxine. 

He loved her not as an attractive young 
man may love an attractive yount woman, 
but as a very tender-hearted human being will 
love at first sight some patient little animal 
sitting on his doorstep amid snow and wind, 
not complaining, not asking for anything, 
taking the kicks and rebuffs of life as they came. 
He was always wanting to put his arms about 
her and warm her against his greater strength 
and vitality. He wanted to buy her a decent 
coat and good food. In his unrezenerate day- 
dreams he concocted menus for her in which 
oysters and champagne figured. And Mac- 
dougal’s feckless cough-mixtures drove him to 
fury. 


N THE third Friday he fell. Friday was 

always a sad and trying day for the First 
British Soviet. It was then the official organ, 
Red Morning, went to press. The council 
chamber—usually the First President’s bed- 
room—became a howling wilderness of galleys, 
ink-pots, typewriters, waste manuscript, and 
cynically fanatical young men who strolled in 
to lend a hand and add cigarette smoke to the 
already sufficiently opaque atmosphere. In- 
evitably at five o’clock the printer’s devil 
made a dramatic appearance with a smudged 
note to the effect that though he, the printer, 
was a good revolutionary, he happened also to 
be a man and a father and had no intention 
of going on with the job without a covering 
advance. All the cynical young men then went 
through their empty pockets, somebody rushed 
off to a certain Hermann Isaacstein with 
whatever properties the Soviet could spare 
best, and for an hour or two the next day’s 
issue trembled in the balance. 

Lord Henry forgot all about the official 
organ. He was so excited and elated and 
alarmed at his own action that even when 
Marxine Loveday opened the door to him, 
her air of spiritual dishevelment and the ink- 
stain on her nose did not warn him. He 
drew her like a conspirator, which he was, into 
the kitchen. 

“Look at these!’’ he said. 

He laid his awful purchase on the table— 
muscatels, at ten shillings a pound—half-a- 
pound of them—green, fat fellows lying in their 
basket like little, round, stout capitalists— 
insolent—bursting with prosperity. He saw 
at once how wicked they were. Or was it the 
kitchen that was wicked, the gloomy, little 
kitchen with its dead fire and the crust of 
bread and the half-empty bottle of skimmed 
milk on the table? 

“Try them,” he faltered. 
to eat anywhere.”’ 


“They’re good 


She was so quiet that he grew fr 
Her short, fair hair hung forwar . 
her face. Her hand was thrust into Keramat 
in her favorite attitude, and he had a con ‘ } 
tion that it was clenched: tight. She | 
there, staring down at the green bunch oan 
table, not saying anything, not moving. 

“Just one!” he pleaded. 

She caught his outstretched hand 
ately. “Oh, no—no—you mustn’t! 
touch them, please—I’ve never seen 
like that—not close to. Let mek 
just a little while—to look at them! ial 
a 9x then he saw that she was crying 

ad never seen her cry. It was lik 
in his heart. * ie 

“Marxine—oh, you mustn’t. T wouldn't 
have hurt you for the world! Commde 
Marxine—” 





HE tossed her hair back fiercely. He kney 

how angry she was with her own sorrow{y! 

little face smeared with tears and ink anj 
puckered with the fight for self-control, 

“Tt’s not your fault. They’re wonderfyl 
I’ve never had anything so wonderful, I | 
don’t know why I’m crying. I’m not really. | 
It must be the paper.” = | 

“The paper?”’ he echoed stupidly. | 

“They won’t go on. It’s serious, this time. | 
The printer wants all his money. One hundred 
pounds. There doesn’t seem to be so much in 
the whole world—not for us. Father cried. 
And Clarence wants to throw a bomb at some- 
body. There won’t be any issue tomorrow.” 

“Would—would that matter so much?—I 
mean—things will go on?” 

“He’s given everything for it,” she answered 
almost inaudibly. ‘We used to be rich, but 
we came here when I was born—and mother The C 
died here. She could have been saved, but she | today 
wouldn’t—wouldn’t let him know. And now— | ’ 
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if it’s all been for nothing—”’ supplie 

Lord Henry stood almost as quiet and still | women 
as she had done. The grapes had become 
blurred and monstrous. Fragments of wild, | methoc 
highly sophistical argument flashed through softnes 
his mind. He had a right—he was a humbug | ° 
anyhow—poetic justice—ill-gotten gains used | tolled 1 
in the good cause—the end justifies the means. | Bu+ th 
And anyhow he couldn’t bear to see her cry. 

“T think—I think it’s going to be all right,” | same t 
he said. | name. ' 

She looked up at him just as she had done 8 
that night when he had settled the dispute | —the s 
with Jeannette, very trustingly, rather a | Corus 
though he had been a benign magician who , 
she knew could and would put things right | mother 


if one gave him time. It made him feel much 
older and wonderfully responsible. 

“Do you really think so?” she said, but W 
not in the least as though she doubted it. M. 

“Sure.” : 

She took her grapes up tenderly, reverently. 
Her free hand—and he thought with a pang 
how feverish and small it was—she slipped 
into his. ’ 

“We ought to tell them at once,” she said, 
“before Clarence does something desperate. 

The minute he entered the room, he realized 
how bad things were. It was as though a 
miniature whirlwind had been let loose and 
allowed to do its worst and then had gone off 
suddenly, dropping inkpots and manuscnpts 
and human beings haphazard as it went. The 
printer’s devil stood ankle-deep in galley 
slips. Clarence Macdougal lay sprawled back 
in his chair in an attitude of savage dejection. 
Mr. Loveday had been, as Marxine had said, 
crying. He sat upright, with his hands spre 
out before him on the table, his eyelids red 
and his face pinched and gray with griel. 
Strewn about the room were the various youns 
men, evidently at the end of their resources. 

“Tt’s all over,” Mr. Loveday said. “They v 
won. For twenty years I have carried on the 
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The CotumB1A YARNS that you buy 
today come from the same firm that 
supplied CoLtumBia YARNS to the 
women of the early seventies. Modern 
methods have enhanced their fluffy 
softness, and ingenious winding has 
tolled them into wrinkle-proof balls. 
But the fact remains that under the 
same trade-mark and the same brand 


—the same quality that endeared 
Couumpta YARNS to your grand- 
mothers. 


When hoop-shirts were vogue 





Sold by a company that has been in 
business for one hundred and five 
years, and identified by a brand 
name that has been the criterion of 
yarn quality for nearly half a century, 
the CotumBia Yarns of today are 
made in weights for every knitting 
purpose, styles for every fancy and 
shades for every taste. 

The latest Co-umB1A ‘“‘Book of Yarns” 22nd Edition, 
No. 2, illustrates advance fashions in sweaters and other 
knit articles. It alsocontains easily followed instruc- 
tions for makingthem. On your next shopping trip. be 
sure to get a copy from your dealer. Or, if he cannot 


supply you, send us 25 cents in stamps and the book 
will be forwarded to you, postpaid. 





W. H. Horstmann Company 


Established 1816 PHILADELPHIA 









The Knitting-needle speaks—I am first cousin to the pen, the brush and the chisel 
—for I minister toa worthy creative art. I am comrade-in-arms to the sword and 
the compass for I have kept faith. I have served and triumphed for humanity’s 
sake. I am a cherished confidant, a faithful ally to the great love of woman- 
kind, the love that hopes, that tries, that serves}....1 am the knitting-needle.” 
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Lord Bolshevik and Lady Circumstance 


But they have been too strong. To- 
The flag is 
The voice of 


fight. 
morrow there will be no issue. 
down. Let the tyrants rejoice. 
the British Soviet is silenced.” 

“Government machinations,’ said Mac- 
dougal, throwing a bitter glance in the direction 
of the printer’s devil. ‘‘Traitors!”’ 

“Tt would never have happened,”’ Mr. Love- 
day went on, “if the people had been oppressed 
enough. Comrade Tudor, what will Lenin say 
when he hears of this? What will he think of 
us?” 

““He’s not going to hear of it,’’ Lord Henry 
answered. He added meaningly, “Yet he 
may have foreseen this possibility. It even 
seems to me, comrades, that it must have 
been for some such occasion as this that the 
money was entrusted to me.” 

“Money!”’ said Macdougal, sitting up. 

“ Ah!” Mr. Loveday exclaimed with an air of 
triumph. 

“T could not mention it before,’’ Lord Henry 
explained, growing more ambassadorial and 
more convinced every moment that he was 
telling the truth. “I had not the right. If 
ever the time should come when the great 
Revolutionary movement should be in peril, 
I was to use it—not before! Comrades, that 
time has surely come. Young man, you can 
go back to your employer and tell him that 
the money will be paid from the Secret Fund 
as soon as the bank opens tomorrow. What 
about the proofs, Macdougal?”’ 

“Ready!” said Macdougal more cheerfully. 

“The spirit of the Revolution is unbreak- 
able!’”? Mr. Loveday declared, groping fever- 
ishly among his papers. “Long live the 
Revolution!” 

The young men cheered. It occurred to 
Lord Henry that it was all they were capable 
of, and even Macdougal was a pathetic, almost 
tragic figure. 

And then in the midst of it all Marxine 
fainted. She fainted as she did everything— 
quietly, unobtrusively, as though she were 
very anxious to be of no trouble to any- 
body, slipping down into the sea of waste 
paper like a little, foundered ship. 

Instantly the whirlwind revived with a ten- 
fold fury. Without looking at them, Lord 
Henry knew that Mr. Loveday tore his hair 
and that Comrade Macdouga! was seeking 
wildly for brandy that did not exist, substitut- 
ing at last a bottle of cough-mixture which he 
brandished like a flag in distress. He fought 
them off. He lifted the huddled figure in his 
arms, and it pleased him oddly to know that 
he was the only one among them who could 
have done it so lightly and so tenderly. Yet 
he was angry, too. 

“Tt’s this atmosphere. You never think of 
her. You never think of anything but the 
beastly cause!”’ 

Before this blasphemy they fell back speech- 
less, and he carried her up the narrow, creaking 
stairs. For the first time he held her in his 
arms as he had dreamed of holding her. 
Her fair, tired head rested against his shoulder, 
and her hand clung to the lapel of his coat 
like that of a confiding child. He could hear 
Macdougal breathing heavily at his heels. 
But it was so dark. No one could see. He 
bent his head, kissing her cheek, and it seemed 
to him that she sighed peacefully and crept 
closer to him. 


IV 


HE worst of his lie was that he really 

believed in it. It made him very bitter 
that the First British Soviet would not accept 
his assurance that Lenin had provided a 
special fund to enable them to move to better 
quarters and indulge in port wine, oysters, 
and chickens unlimited. He struck a snag 
in the Revolutionary temper which made him 
think of Puritans who had somehow mislaid 
their God. He saw his patrimony vanish down 
the jaws of the voracious official organ, while 
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Marxine faded and wilted like a starved, 
forgotten flower. 

Though they loved her, they couldn’t see 
how ill she was. She had never been ill. She 
had never complained. She didn’t complain 


now. They took her for granted, just as they 


* took the help that was always miraculously 


coming to their aid. 


HEN Lord Henry turned traitor. He wrote 

secret letters to theenemy. Letters came 
for him poste-restante. One of them was signed 
“Your devoted mother in the cause,’ and 
restored him to satisfaction and a long-lost 
sense of humor. It preceded, curiously 
enough, a communication from the Communist 
Party at Mervyn to the President of the First 
British Soviet, earnestly imploring the inspir- 
ation of his presence. It promised hospitality, 
meetings in the neighborhood, and a rich soil 
for Revolutionary seed. 

Comrade Tudor spoke weightily against 
acceptance. Comrade Macdougal became 
immediately enthusiastic. 

“You can’t do without the peasants,” he 
said. ‘Even Lenin couldn’t. Once you’ve 
roused ’em up to seize the land, the rest’ll be 
easy. There’s a Castle Mervyn. Might start 
’em on that.”’ 

“T should,” said Lord Henry, rather nastily. 

Mr. Loveday was obviously fluttered. “To 
think that they should have heard of us! 
Comrades, they must have seen our paper. 
Wonderful how it spreads—like wild-fire!”’ 

lt was decided that the First President and 
his two secretaries—Comrades Marxine and 
Macdougal—should make up the expedition- 
ary part, while Comrade Tudor remained 
behind to carry on. The tickets were bought 
out of the celebrated Secret Fund, and Com- 
rade Tudor saw them off to Euston. He 
couldn’t take his eyes from Marxine’s feverish 
little face. 

“T’ve never seen the country before. And 
it’s summer, isn’t it?” 

He nodded, not trusting his own voice. 
There were no trees round Fden Street. It 
grew hot and stifling and evil-smelling, or it 
grew cold and oitter. That was all she had 
ever known of the passing of the year. 

And all that day he thought of her basking 
in the sunshine. He flavored the dinner that 
mine host at the Mervyn Arms had been 
ordered to prepare for them. At night he saw 
her sleeping in the cool sweetness of the best 
bedroom, and in the morning he woke with 
her to the singing of the birds. 

For three days he believed himself to be 
quite satisfied. He had done a good deed. 
He had given her a good time. He had taken 
the forlorn starveling on his doorstep and 
had warmed and comforted it. 

On the fourth day he discovered violently 
that he couid not live without her. 

His reaction was prompt, reckless, and repre- 
hensible. He turned the key on the British 
Soviet, and hiring a car like the bloated 
capitalist he really was, motored down to the 
outskirts of the Tudor estate. There he left 
his conveyance and by secret paths, haunted by 
his boyhood, made his way up the hillside 
from whose celebrated viewpoint one could 
overlook Mervyn itself and the wide, rolling 
country beyond. His motive wasn’t clear 
even to himself. He wanted to be near her; 
he wanted to see Mervyn as she saw it—with 
her eyes. He wondered if she hated it as she 
ought to, or loved it in spite of herself. His 
own feelings, he knew, had changed. Perhaps 
it was the climate. The hazy English atmos- 
phere which blurred and softened the outlines 
of things. Of course changes had to come. 
They couldn’t go on as they were. He him- 
self, as an institution, might have to go. He 
was quite willing. But he wanted to depart 
peacefully, giving a friendly handclasp to the 
newcomers. No sense in violence and hatred. 
They were all Englishmen. Of course they 


understood one another. Together they would 
have to destroy the hovels built on swamps and 
the jerry-built villas built on nothing at all 
But the gray castle at his feet was built - 
great rocks. Mr. Loveday and Conmsaae 
Macdougal couldn’t build anything half “i 
fine—he doubted whether they could build at 
all. And there was a room in ‘the south wine 
where Marxine could bask all day in the sup. 
shine and drink creamy milk—or whatever 
was good for a cruel little cough like that 

The great lawns shone like emeraids jn the 
sunlight. Though he was too far off to see he 
could imagine the peacocks trailing their 
plumes along the paths. Old Mervyn looked 
down upon them, austere and friendly, After 
all, a goodly ancestor for every one. But what 
would Marxine see? Only the dungeons and 
the shot-pitted walls and a brutal glory? 

And then at the hill-crest he met her. She 
had come up from the castle garden, and she 
was running, scrambling desperately, her hair 
flying in the wind, her face white to the lips 
She was like a hunted thing, and as she saw him 
she stopped short as though she had been shot 

He caught her by the arms and laughed at 
her in his delight. 

“Did you think I was a ghost?” he asked, 

She shook her head, fighting for breath, 
“Oh, no—not you—down there—” 

“What, down there?” 

“A ghost!” 

She seemed too exhausted, too shaken, even 
to be astonished at his appearance. She might 
almost have been expecting him. He dropped 
down into the shade of the trees, patting the 
short, cool grass invitingly. 

“You’ve got to rest a bit, comrade. You 
shouldn’t have run like that. You're net 
strong enough. What were you running away 
from? Ghosts in the broad daylight? |] 
don’t believe they dare—” 

She was panting still, her face between her 
unsteady hands, and he could hardly hear her. 

“Not—not that sort.” 

“What sort? Tell me about it. I'll exor- 
cise it, or whatever it is one does to them. I’m 
not afraid.” : 

But he was afraid. He knew that suddenly 
they had come to the end of things as they 
had been, and he wanted to ward off the 
decisive moment, to linger with her a little 
while in the quiet sunshine. 

“Comrade Marxine, don’t let’s wory 
about it, whatever it was. Can’t we just be 
happy? Isn’t it jolly here? Do you know 
I’ve run away too—left the jolly old Soviet to 
look after itselfi—just to be near you—not 
even in the hope of meeting you—because I 
love you—” 

Her hard-drawn breath grew still. He knew 
that she was listening tensely. 

“‘Marxine, you do like me, don’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” she muttered. 

‘“‘ Aren’t we friends, at least?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You obstinate little thing! Or have I 
just been imagining it all? I used to think— 
even before we spoke to each other—when we 
looked at each other over the crowd—that 
we sort of understood.”’ 

“T loved you!” she declared fiercely. 

“‘Marxine!”’ 


HE rubbed her hair from her eyes. He felt 
that she had reached a point where noth- 
ing mattered—a desperate point. 
“Then weren’t you glad when you knew that 
I belonged to you all?” he pleaded. 


“Oh—no—no—no! I didn’t want you 1. 
You were different—I wanted you to be differ- 
ent always—not like us—gray and wo 
and poor—but—but like the grapes—and 
this—all this—something strong and happy 
and well—something I could think of when I 
was tired—and dream about—” 

“My dear—my dear—” 


“T did dream about you,” she said de 
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fiantly. “Often. It was a silly dream. I 
suppose I must have read something some- 
where. The ugly clothes had gone. You were 
dressed like—like a prince—like—”’ 

He tried to laugh. 

“A fairy prince in the pantomime—like 
the picture.”’ 

His heart stopped, then leaped into his 
throat, pounding heavily. ‘What picture?” 

She was quieter now. She sat with her arms 
clasped about her knees, looking down on 
Mervyn. Her sentences were quick and broken 
like those of a child who has been crying. 

“Father and Clarence had their last meeting 
this afternoon. I wanted to see the castle, but 
Clarence wouldn’t let me. He said no loyal 
member of the Soviet could put his foot 
inside without taking a bomb with him. But 
I didn’t feel like that. I loved it. It made me 
happy. I felt it was like a link in a long 
chain—a wonderful chain—that we had no 
right to break. I couldn’t hate it ever again. 
The landlord at the inn told me I could see 
some of the inside if I got a ticket. It cost 
ashilling. Ihada shilling. It was really mine, 
not out of the Fund. So I had a right to—if 
I wanted to—hadn’t I?” 

“Of course you had.”’ 

“So I slipped off. I bought the ticket. A 
man took me over the state rooms. He was 
stiff and disapproving. I’m sure he knew who 
I was. But then a lady met us. The man 
said “‘your Ladyship” to her. She was kind 
and so pretty. She said she had been to all 
our meetings and she was sorry the people 
were so difficult to arouse. It was very dith- 
cult to understand. But she sent the man— 
Peters—away and showed me some of the 
old pictures herself. And there was one—”’ 

“Yes?” Lord Henry urged gently. 

“She said: ‘That is Sir Robert Tudor, 1645, 
by Van Dyck. So like the present Earl, don’t 
you think?’ And she smiled at me as though 
she thought I ought to know.”’ 

“Did you?” 

“Tt was you,” she said simply. After a 
desperate silence she added, ‘I don’t know 
how I got away—I don’t know what I said— 
I just ran—”’ 

He held her hand tightly between his. 
““Marxine, does it matter so much—what I 
am—so long as we love each other?” 

‘You know it does.”’ 

“You said yourself you couldn’t hate the 
things I belong to. Isn’t there a middle way— 
a linking up of the old and the new—couldn’t 
we find it? Won’t you marry me?” 

“Tt would break their hearts,” she said. 
“T couldn’t leave them. You know I 
couldn’t.”’ 

He did know. He had known all along. 
There were things no one could struggle 
against. One hadn’t even the right to trv. 
His eyes grew blind, and Mervyn vanished in a 
mist. He hardly knew that the girl beside 
him had risen to her feet. 

“T’ve got to get back,’’ she said in a rough, 
unfamiliar voice. ‘‘We’re going home by the 
five o'clock train. They mustn’t worry about 
me 

It occurred to him that even then she was 
trying hard not to be a nuisance. 

“*Good-by—”’ 

He struggled up unsteadily. 
Marxine—”’ 

But after the first few steps she ran back and 
flung herself into his arms, clinging to him. 

“Ym glad you love me—and I shall love 


9) 


you-~and all this—until I die! 


V 


““Good-by, 


ORD HENRY went back to Eden Street. 
It seemed the only thing to do. He be- 
longed nowhere. Besides, he was in charge, 
and he wasn’t going to run away. If they 


wanted to exterminate him root and branch, 
they could do so. He didn’t care. He was so 


£ 
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Lord Bolshevik and Lady Circumstance 


indifferent that he even drove up in his hired 
car to the admiration of the neighbors, who 
had hitherto been inclined to regard the First 
British Soviet disrespectfully. At the turn 
of the key in the lock several of the young men 
appeared mysteriously from nowhere after the 
fashion of deserted cats at the arrival of the 
milkman, and in a few minutes the presiden- 
tial apartments were thick with smoke and 
rhetoric. 

Lord Henry decided gloomily that the cause 
might be all right, but that its effects were 
awful. Even Comrade Lovonsky, seen from a 
distance and in perspective, became a semi- 
comic, semi-tragic figure. And his immediate 
brethren he disliked frankly. He wanted to 
bang their heads together. Perhaps in his 
despair he might have done so, but he remem- 
bered that Marxine loved them and was sorry 
for them. He doubted now whether she had 
ever been able really to believe in them. 

To turn his mind from temptation, he tried 
to build a fire in the adjoining kitchen and to 
prepare tea for the returning pilgrims. It 
made him happier to feel that he was doing her 
some little service. But there were no coals. 
The tea caddy was empty, and the kettle 
leaked. 

Frustrated, he sat down listlessly with 
his face between his hands and waited. At 
every footfall in the quiet street his heart 
pounded against his ribs. But no one came. 
The five o’clock train had long since reached 
its destination. He grew afraid. Close on 
midnight a taxi rattled and snorted into Eden 
Alley. At this amazing phenomenon the 
young men fell into a dramatic silence, broken 
by one sibilant, hopeful whisper, 
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“The police—! 


I" WAS not the police. Lord Henry opened 

the door to the First President. It was raining 
bitterly outside. The rain trickled down Mr. 
Loveday’s face like tears. He was white and 
trembling, and his red tie had worked itself 
round his crumpled collar to his ear. But then 
he had often been anguished and disheveled. 
This somehow was different. It was as though 
hitherto his troubles had been theoretical— 
outside himself—and now for the first time 
grief and fear had come to him personally and 
had got his own heart between their teeth. 

And Lord Henry with the intuition of love 
knew. ‘“Marxine—?” 

Mr. Loveday nodded. “Taken ill—sud- 
denly—this afternoon. They wanted to keep 
her down there—but I wouldn’t have it.” 
He added with an unconscious irony, ‘‘ Home’s 
best.”’ 

“Where is she?”’ 

“Out there. I’m afraid Macdougal’s having 
trouble with the taxi-man. We ran short—” 

Lord Henry laughed cruelly and pushed the 
First President on one side. But Marxine 
was already on the step. She walked unaided, 
with a distraught, wild-eyed Macdougal and 
an angry taxi-man looming like ghosts in the 
background. She had lost her tam-o’-shanter 
and was smiling with a vacant sweetness. 

“Tt’s nothing—really—so stupid—it must 
have been the trees—so many trees all at 
once—so very green—and the old castle— 
that was so wonderful—and Comrade Mac- 
dougal was angry—but he couldn’t see it—not 
really—and Comrade Tudor was there—with 
the ribbon of the Garter—1645—by Van Dyck, 
you know—and he said he loved me—” 

Whereat she stumbled, and Lord Henry 
caught her in his arms. 

“Delirious!”” Mr. Loveday declared de- 
spairingly. ‘Oh, my God! What does one 
do?—Can’t some one make a fire?—Oh, dear 
me, no coals—of course not—could you carry 
her up?—Thank you—thank you, comrade— 
if only her mother were alive—”’ 

He followed, wringing his hands, and all the 
way up the dismal stairs the aghast young men 
beard the small, feverish voice apologizing and 





explaining. The young men looked at one 
another through the dense smoke and at Mac. 
dougal. He seemed suddenly to have gone to 
pieces, as though his cast-iron, dogmatic 
backbone had snapped, leaving him helpless 
a derelict in a wild and unknown sea of emo. 
tion. When Lord Henry and Mr. Loveday 
reappeared, he almost ran to them. 
“She’s better? You’re sure she’s better?” 


LORD HENRY laughed. An unpleasant 
laugh. It was all he seemed capable of 
Mr. Loveday appealed to him. - 
“A little. Don’t you think so? No? Wel] 
perhaps not. We got her into bed. If we 
had a hot-water bottle—but we haven't! 
Besides—no hot water—not any fire. If she 
had been ill before—but she never was— 
never—always cheerful. If only she wouldn't 
talk so much about that castle! It seems to 
have got a sort of hold on her—an obsession.” 

“T wish,”’ said Macdougal gloomily, “that 
I had blown the place to atoms.”’ 

Lord Henry turned haggard, contemptuous 
eyeson him. “You! You couldn’t blow upa 
cow-shed!”’ 

“You underestimate me, Comrade Tudor, 
I have an incendiary bomb that is absolutely 
infallible. I invented it myself.” 

“You want to destroy everything that Marx- 
ine loves.” 

“‘Marxine is a good communist.”’ 

“‘She’s dying, that’s all I know.” 

“Tn a revolution—” began Macdougal less 
firmly. 

Lord Henry banged the table with his 
clenched fist. ‘“‘Confound the Revolution! 
I’m going for a doctor.”’ 

Mr. Loveday brightened. “Of course—a 
doctor! I should have thought of it. There’s 
a Doctor Jones—”’ 

“No!” Lord Henry banged the table 
twice in succession with increasing violence. 
“Not Doctor Jones. He'll give her a pill and 
tell her to keep out of drafts. I’m going for the 
biggest man in London, and I’ll have him here 
in half an hour if I have to drag him by the 
hair of his head.” 

Mr. Loveday blundered after him into the 
passage. “But the fees, comrade—” 

Lord Henry had captured the sulkily 
waiting taxi. He put his head through the 
window. 

“They'll come out of the Secret Fund,” he 
said. ‘‘That’s what it’s there for!” 

It was much more than half an hour before 
he returned. 

Mr. Loveday spent the interval running up 
and down the stairs like a caged squirrel 
carrying the various discoveries that he had 
made in the hollow-eyed larder—some dry 
bread and a lump of questionable butter 
and three melancholy sardines. It grieved 
him that Marxine turned her head from him, 
giving vent to the first sob of sheer physical 
anguish that he had ever heard from her. _ 

“ After all, my dear,” he said, showing herhis 
bread and butter in all its most alluring as 
pects, “‘you must be hungry.” 

But it seemed it was the castle she wanted— 
and the trees and a gentleman called Van 
Dyck with the Order of the Garter. : 

Macdougal meantime, acting on communis 
tic principles, had removed coals from 4 
neighboring coal-bin, and between them 
young men built a dismal fire whose fumes 
added to the suffocating density of the atmos- 
phere. The young men themselves had ceased 
to smoke or even to argue. Nor did it occut 
to them to go away. In this unprecedented 
and overwhelming disaster the First British 
Soviet held together. 

No limousine, luxuriously lighted and up- 
holstered, had ever aroused such feelings 0 
uncritical rejoicing in communistic breasts 
as that which at last swung insolently into 
the narrow alley. Lord Henry appeared first, 
bearing a leather case, followed by a compact, 












Skirts-Shirts-Glat Jhings Joo 


The wonder-working Gainaday irons them all 


To each and every piece it imparts that splendid glis- 
tening sheen you love to see. And never a wrinkle, a 
crooked edge or an uneven fold. 

The Gainaday works as fast as twenty hand-irons. 
Speed like this enables the Gainaday housewife to do 
big ironings in an hour. Doesn’t it seem too good— 
too wonderful to be true! 

This marvelous time and labor-saver relieves you of 
all the hard work and drudgery of ironing. You just 
sit comfortably and control operations with a light 
foot-pressure. No wearisome hours of standing. No 


tired backs, No aching arms. 


The Gainaday Ironer is direct-driven (no belts or 
pulleys). All gears are enclosed, assuring absolute 
safety. Other Gainaday advantages are central gas 
feed (insuring economy and evenly-heated ironing 
shoe), handy switch-button, swivel casters, etc. 


The Gainaday Washer is known the country over 
as a washing machine that saves its own cost in the 
first twelve months. The Gainaday Ironer brings 
equal economies. And they both go right on saving 
time, labor and expense year after year. 

Write today for illustrated Gainaday literature, 
telling how to do two days’ work in one. 


Dealers: Ask us about the Gainaday Franchise. 


* PITTSBURGH .GAGE & SUPPLY COMPANY, Manufacturers 
3010 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GUESTS ADMIRE THE 
DAINTINESS OF 


Siti ° KNITTED 

WASH CLOTHS 
Their charming scalloped edges in blue, pink, 
gold or lavender, or plain white, with or with- 
out border, not only lend a bit of color and 
attractiveness to the bathroom—but afford 
a distinguishing mark to indicate the user’s 
cloth. And, too, TURKNIT Towels can 
be obtained with colored borders to match. 














The ‘‘Turknit”’ trade mark on a cloth indicates 
a patented looped fabric containing the quali- 
ties so essential to good wash cloths and towels. 
The soft loops work the lather into the pores 
and thoroughly cleanse them. TURKNIT is a 
first aid to a clear, healthy skin, and to a com- 
plexion of youthful freshness. 


Most good dealers carry TURKNIT Wash 
Cloths and Towels in a variety of sizes and 
styles. If your dealer offers you a substitute, 
we shall be glad to send you direct two of our 
most popular Wash Cloths, upon receipt of 30c 
and your dealer’s name. 














Putnam Knitting Company 
Cohoes, N. Y. 












There’s a 
Difference! 
The patented Walde- 
spring, the patented 
Ball-shaped Socket and 
the patented Counter- 
sunk Sewing Holes 
make Koh-i-noor the 
most secure and easily 
sewed dress fastener 

in the world. 
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Smaller Than a Slipper 


No more paper 
Q $9.00 
JR, 


bags, wrappings, or 
odorous moth balls. 
Set it in your 
Closet 


Drives away 


MOTHS 


This beautiful miniature. cedar chest contains a can of 
cedar oil, which, when opened, floods your closet with this 
clean, cedar forest odor—ending the moth pest. 

At dealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00, 
Order or Check. Full instructions for use. 
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Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y. C. 
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nity look. Pictured in a 76-page Style Ty 
Book of lacest fashions in Dresses,Coats, 
Skirts, Waists, Corsets and Underwear. / 
Patented features provide ample expansion. ) 
Clever designing conceals cendition. This Style 

k sent you dbeotutely FREE, Write today. 
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| door. 


| very polished gentleman of the type which 
under a proper Revolutionary régime would 
be among the first to go. He snitfed rudely, 
almost incredulously, paying no attention to 
any one. 

“Tf the patient isn’t dead,’’ he remarked, 
following Mr. Loveday up the stairs, “she 
ought to be.”’ 


LORD HENRY remained behind. He was 

soaked through and splashed with mud, and 
by reason of his youth and haggard wretched- 
ness, pathetic. Comrade Macdougal refused 
to look at him. He seemed to be gathering 
himself together like a tight-rope walker 
who has almost lost his balance. 

“You will excuse me if I am mistaken, 
Comrade. I understood you to say ‘Con- 
found the Revolution.’ No doubt it was inad- 
vertent. If you meant what you said—”’ 

“Oh, be quiet,’’ Lord Henry interrupted 


fiercely. “I’m trying to listen.”’ 

“Tf you meant ‘Confound the Revolu- 
tion’—” 

“T did. It’s rotten. It’s killing her.”’ 


“You are too personal, comrade. We have 
not to consider our own feelings. It is the cause 
that matters!’’ Macdougal had now almost 
recovered his natural poise. He spoke firmly, 
with a threat of eloquence gathering momen- 
tum. ‘‘We must be prepared to sacrifice 
not only our opponents but ourselves and those 
to whom our human affections have attached 
us—”’ 

The boards overhead creaked dismally. 
A door opened. They could hear the sound of 
some one breathing as though each breath 
were wrested from a pitiless enemy. Mac- 
dougal wiped the sudden sweat out of his 
eyes. 

“Good God—why does she do that? Com- 
rade Tudor—you—you don’t suggest it’s 
serious? I don’t blame you—we—we—may 
have been unnecessarily careless—indifierent— 
If anything happened—to—her—” 

He stumbled into silence. Comrade Tudor 
did not answer. At the sound of footsteps on 
the stairs the whole Soviet braced itself. 

The polished gentleman gleamed out of the 





| dark passage, and Mr. Loveday, carrying the 
| leather case, hung at his heels. 


He had a 
broken, bewildered look. 

The doctor remained firmly outside the 
He had an offensive air of touching 
the place disgustedly with the tips of his 
antiseptic fingers. 

“Pneumonia, following on chronic pleurisy 
and semi-starvation. You must get her out 
of here at once. It’s her only chance. She 
must have good food and good air for the rest 
of her life—if she is to live at all. Is there any 
woman—no, of course not. Lord Henry, 
I’m sure Lady Frederica would help in a case 
of this sort!” 

“They wouldn’t look. at her,’’ Lord Henry 
returned emphatically. 

“Well, if something isn’t done at once, I 
refuse all responsibility.”’ He made an illus- 
trative gesture and bowed. 

“Good-night, gentlemen. Oh, no, I beg of 
you not to trouble. Lord Henry—I am only 
too glad to find my way out—”’ 

Lord Henry followed him to the limousine 
and lingered on the curb until the splendid 
conveyance had vanished in the direction of 
more congenial neighborhoods. It was all 
over. They knew now. ,.They would never 
let him see her again. And she was dying— 
dying chiefly for the want of the things of 
which his hands were full. 

He stumbled blindly up the dirty steps. It 
astonished him that the door was still open 
to him. Apparently no one had spoken in 
his absence. A dozen pairs of sinister and 


| threatening eyes greeted him—stabbed at 


him. Alone the First President seemed to 
have retained some kindly, regretful feeling. 
“Oh, Comrade Tudor—Comrade Tudor—”’ 
“You viper!’’ declared Macdougal fiercely. 


Lord Bolshevik avd Lady Circumstance 


“Assassin — aristocrat —”’ 
young men. 

Lord Henry faced him with dogged courage 
“You can say and do what you like. Pye 
as much right to a Revolution as any of 
you.”’ 

Macdougal advanced upon him, jabbing the 
air with a coal-blackened finger. “A cheat—g 
traitor! Knowing what you were, you pursued 
her—deliberately—consciencelessly—”’ 

“T did not. I could not help myself.” 

“You made her fall in love with you.” 

“T’m glad 1 did.”’ 

“You lured her with supposing you would 
marry her.”’ 

“T asked her to be my wife this afternoon.” 

It was as though Macdougal’s infallible 
bomb at last had exploded. The accusing 
forefinger sank. The Soviet looked at one 
another. 

“You asked her?—and she—?”? 

“She wouldn’t. She knew who I was. She 
said—she wouldn’t break your hearts.” 

In the long and painful silence they heard 
the voice overhead begin again its hoarse 
pitiful murmur. Mr. Loveday limped up- 
stairs. He went slowly, without hope. He 
came back almost at once. 

“We can do nothing. We’re poor people. 
‘Good food and air,’ he said. We phi. o 
them for her. Poor little Marxine—” 

The silence continued. Macdougal crossed 
over to the fire and poked it, and it went out. 
He made a choking sound in his throat. “Jt 
isn’t,” he said at last in a high, unnatural voice, 
“it isn’t as though he were a_ bourgeois, 
The bourgeoisie i the real enemy. Trotsky 
was an aristocrat.”” He stood, winding his 
thin fingers together. “‘There may be some use 
in aristocrats.” 

“Tf Tenin,” said Mr. Loveday, grasping at 
a new and vast idea, “if Lenin approved of 
him, it would be disloyal to be too critical, 
Circumstances alter cases.’’ 

Macdougal glanced at Henry Tudor, and 
Henry Tudor ceased to hate him. Even if 
his bombs didn’t go off and he would be a 
feckless fanatic to the end of his days, there 
was something decent about Macdougal, 
something heroic. He was showing the old 
_ a way out—perjuring his communistic 
soul. 

‘“‘A supporter in the other class is what we 
need.”’ 

“‘—-Boring from within,’’ supplemented Mr. 
Loveday eagerly and making a little corkscrew 
movement with his fingers. 

Macdougal smiled. It was almost his first 
attempt and very wintry. “It is unjust and 
against communistic principles to make a man 
suffer for a misfortune of birth. I suggest to 
the Committee that—that Lord Henry re- 
mains one of us.” 

Mr. Loveday counted the show of hands. 
“Carried without dissent.” 

“T don’t know that I can,” Lord Henry 
began. “I don’t know that I really be- 
lieve—”’ 

“We want—” said Macdougal staring 
fixedly at nothing in particular—‘‘we want 
Comrade Marxine to be very happy—” 

The voice overhead had begun to call. He 
made instinctively toward the door and then 
stopped short, looking blindly in Lord Henry’s 
direction. 

“Tt’s not us she wants,” he said. You go.” 


muttered the 





OMRADE MARXINE makes a charming 

if unusual Countess. The County fell in 

love with her unusualness at sight, as did Lady 

Frederica, who is trying earnestly to convert 

her to a new “ism,” and even Peters, whose 

reactionary principles have nevertheless re 
mained unshaken. 

The President of the British Soviet comes 
down for week-ends and prepares the villagers 
for the coming revclution previous to a quiet 
dinner en famille at the castle. 

But Comrade Macdougal never comes. 
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Suppose the most skillful ad- 
vertisement writer in the United 
States turns out an announcement for 
a manufacturer. Suppose the very 
best artist in his field is commissioned 
to illustrate this first class piece of 
work, 


Suppose, however, the merchandise is 
such that the manufacturer cannot guar- 
antee it. Suppose he cannot say to you: 
“If this is not exactly as I represent it, 
I shall refund your money. It must give 
you complete satisfaction or we won’t 
call it a sale.” 


How long do you think that advertise- 
ment could be published and produce 
results? It could not succeed beyond the 
first few sales or replies. 


Unless advertised goods are what they 
are described to be. they can’t be adver- 
tised—for long. 


No advertisement is stronger than 
he guarantee in back of it. 
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That is why advertising today is so re- 
liable, so trustworthy. It constitutes a 
bond of good faith between you and the 


manufacturer, 


Refer to the index of advertising on page 
4 of this issue of Good Housekeeping. 
Look, for example, at the list of house- 
hold supplies. The products may range 
from egg beaters and can openers to 
ironing machines and refrigerators. All 
of these things are. necessities. You need 
them every day. But you haven’t the 
time or energy or need to experiment 
with them. Good Housekeeping has 
done that for you. 


The manufacturers are first influenced by 
the desires—and needs—of the American 
woman and then Good Housekeeping 
has put its O. K. on the result. Every- 
thing without exception advertised in 
Good Housekeeping is guaranteed. 


In using advertisements see page 4 











































*¥ Save Your Back 


* CADILLAC 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner 

































Vacuum Cleaning 


is in the dust bag, and the 
secret of economy in vacuum 
cleaning is in the dust and 
dirt itself. When empty- 
. ing the dust bag, exam- 
ine the contents closely 
f. and note how much 
' consists of the dust 
and dirt you wish to 
-. remove, and how much 
', is nap—the very life 
; , of the carpets and rugs 
\ which your vacuum 
i cleanec is pledged to 
4 preserve. 
» The CADILLAC 
with its friction- 
driven brush does 
not, cannot beat and tear 
the nap away. It picks 
up the loose threads, lint, 
and hair without injury 
™ to the fabric and has 
= sufficient suction to get 
® the deeply imbedded 
dust and dirt. 


































At the Palm Beach Lawn Féte one must “cross the palm to see the 
beach,” for at the entrance (pictured below) stands this gipsy atten- 
dant, waiting-for all comers to cross her palm with a silver coin 









































Palm Beach Money-Making Lawn Fete’ 
For Church or Club 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 



























































Lawn fétes are proving to be the money-_ chances three?” And there are cool 'tefresh- 
making success of the season for churchés and_ ments to be sold in the famous Palm Beach 
clubs. This one furnishes a genuinely pleasant Coconut Grove. 
evening for every one who attends, as it in- There are available a limited numberof 
cludes picturesque entertainment and coolness, directions for making a set of crépe paper 
too. It affords a large profit tothe cause which bazaar booths which were illustrated in a 
gives it, because it is full of money-making sug- former number of Goop HOovsexkezepinc. 
gestions that may be inexpensively arranged. Until the supply on hand is exhausted, these 

sets of directions will be included with the Palm 


Preserve Your Floor Cover- 
ings with a CADILLAC 


Twelve years manufac- 
turing experience 
guarantees the me- 
chanical excellence 
of the CADILLAC. 
Send for cata- 
logue and name 












ee OS dealer. GAMES AND REFRESHMENTS Beach Lawn Féte instructions. 
CLEMENTS MFG co There are ideas for a large variety of useful 
= ee et summering articles to be sold at booths, with SPECIAL NOTE TO READERS 
603 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois characteristic Palm Beach booths to sell them Owing to the volume of correspondence, 










in. The game of chance young people are Elaine regrets that she can no longer plan 
always interested in is furnished by a fishing individual parties to order. However, there 
party “off the Florida coast,’’ where there is on hand a great variety of seasonable 
are alleged to be “plenty of fish to be parties prepared to suit every need, which 
caught in the sea; what can you catch with will be sent promptly on request. 


76 Duchess Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 



































LAWN FETE 
INSTRUCTIONS 








Make Safety First 
a Consideration 


— when you buy gas tubing for use in your 
home. Use nothing but 


* Gaspruf 


TUBING 


for Gas Stoves, Heaters and Lamps 
Gas Association, U. S. Bureau of Stand- ¢ 
ards and city inspectors approve it. Made 4." 
of steel with leak-proof coverings. Look 
for Trademark on each piece. 
Wherever gas appliances are 
sold you should find Gaspruf. 
Write us if you don't. 


Made only by 
ATLANTIC TUBING CO. 


Providence, R. I. 








On receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps, complete money- 
making instructions will 
be sent for a Palm Beach 
Lawn Féte. Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 
West 40th St., N. Y. City 


SEASONABLE 
PARTIES 
On receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps instructions will 
be sent for a Children’s 
Party and an Irish Party 
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of Coombe 
(Continued from page 74) 


efforts to sail them. She went away very 
gon, and Robin watched her out of sight 
ith interest. 

= saw her again a few days later and 
talked a little more. She was not always near 
the Pond when they came, and naturally they 
did not go there each time they walked to- 
gether, though Fraulein Hirsch was fond of 
sting and watching the children. 

She had been to take tea with her former 
employer, she told Robin one day, and she was 
nildly excited by the preparations for Helene. 

“Her mother is rather anxious about her 
coming to London. She has, of course, no 
young friends here, and she is so used to the 
quiet of convent life,” the Fraulein explained. 
“T confess I am anxious about her myself. 
lady Etynge is wondering if she can find a 
witable young companion to live in the house 
with her. She must be a young lady and per- 
ectly educated—and with brightness and 

















charm. = 

“Tt would be an agreeable position,’ com- 
mented Robin thoughtfully. 

“Extremely so,” answered Friulein Hirsch. 
“Helene is a lovable and affectionate girl. 
And Lady Ftynge is rich enough to pay a 
igrge salary. Helene is her idol.” 

It was quite natural, since she felt an interest 
in Helene, that on their next meeting Robin 
should find pleasure in sitting on the green 
bench near the girl’s mother and hearing her 
speak of her daughter. She gathered, as she 
listened, that this particular girl was a ten- 
derly loved and cared for creature and was 
herself gentle and intelligent and loving. She 
sounded like the kind of girl one would be glad 
to have for a friend. Robin wondered and 
wondered—if she would “‘do.”’ 

“Perhaps Fraulein Hirsch will bring you in 
to have tea with me some afternoon when you 
are out,’ Lady Etynge said kindly before she 
leit them. ‘‘I think you would like to see 
Helene’s rooms. I should be glad to hear what 
another girl thinks of them.”’ 

Robin was delighted. Perhaps this was a 
way opening to her. She talked to Made- 
moiselle Vallé about it and so glowed with 
hope that Mademoiselle’s heart was moved. 

“Do you think I might go?”’ she said. ‘‘Do 
you think there is any chance that I might be 
the right person? Am I nice enough, and well 
enough educated, and are my manners good?” 

She did not know exactly where Lady 
Etynge lived, but believed it was one of those 
big houses in a certain dignified Place they 
both knew—a corner house, she was sure, be- 
cause—by mere chance—she had one day 
ven Lady Etynge go into such a house as if 
itwere her own. She did not know the num- 
ber, but they could ask Friulein. 

Fraulein Hirsch was quite ready with detail 
concerning her former patroness and _ her 
daughter. She described Helene’s disposition 
and delicate nerves and the perfection of the 
nuns’ treatment of her. She described the 
beauty of the interior of the house. She thought 
the number was No. 97 A. Lady Etynge was 
the kindest employer she had ever had. 

No special day had been fixed upon for the 
Wsit and the cup of tea. Robin was eager in 
secret and hoped Lady Etynge would not for- 
get to remind them of her invitation. 







































HE did not forget. One afternoon—they had 

hot seen her for several days and had not 
really expected to meet her, because they took 
their walk later than usual—they found her 
just rising from her seat to go home as they 
appeared. 

Our little encounters almost assume the 
arofappointments,’’ she said. “This is very 
nce, but I am just going away, I am sorry to 
&y. T:wonder—” she paused a moment, and 
then looked at Fraulein Hirsch pleasantly— 
I wonder if, in about an hour, you would 
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“cA Der Genuine Trish Linen 
tablecloth in complete round design. 


Onduring Value Makes 
Good Linen an Gconomy 


HE woman whoplans carefully, spends 

wisely, and manages her household 
affairs capably, buys quality rather than 
cheapness, She avoids the false economy 
of “penny wise, pound foolish” pur- 
chasing, and seeks enduring value. Thus 
Genuine Irish Linen is desired by par- 
ticular housekeepers— and Derryvale 
Genuine Irish Linen meets every re- 
quirement, 

The snowy whiteness and lustrous 
sheen of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen 
is an enduring beauty. Any number of 
trips to the laundry cannot efface its 
silkiness. Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen 


wears, and wears, and wears—making its 
daily use a true economy. 

Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen 
Damask Tablecloths, in beautiful round 
designs, with damask napkins to match, 
cost no more than linen cut by the yard. 
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Tablecloths, Napkins, Towels, 

Stamped Linens and Hand- 
printed Decorative Linens. K 

pe — ee - —_ “How ia 
to Set the Table for Every Occa- , 
sion’”’ prepaid on receipt of a 50c DERRY VALE 
check, post office or express : 
money order. Actual samples of 
Embroidery Linen and Catalog 1g it's “Derryvale’’ 
of Tablecloths free upon request. it's “‘Irish Linen’’ 


Genuine Trish 1 


DERRYVALE LINEN COMPANY, INc. 
Twenty East Twenty-second St., New York City 


neo ‘ ¥3 
We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfactory, 
return it to your dealer, and have it replaced.” ? 
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A scarf, hand-printed 
in fadeproof colours. 


| | them,” brightly, to Robin. 


‘The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


bring Miss Gareth-Lawless to me to have a 


‘ | and tell me if she thinks Helene will like 


new rooms. You said you would like 


to see 
“You are very kind. I should like jt 0 
much,” was Robin’s answer. 
Fraulein Hirsch was correctly appreciatiye 
of the condescension shown to her. Her 
ner was the perfection of the exact shade of 
unobtrusive chaperonship. 


THE two never took cabs or busses, but gh 

ways walked everywhere. They walked on 
this occasion and, about an hour later, arrived 
at the large, corner house in Brantford Place 
A footman opened the door for them, and they 
were handed into a drawing-room mych 
grander than the one Robin sometimes glanced 
into as she passed it, when she was at home, 4 
beautiful tea equipage awaited them on 
small table, but Lady Etynge was not in the 
room. 

“What a beautiful house to live in!” sai 
Robin. ‘But, do you know, the number 
isn’t 97A. I looked as we came in, and it js 
No. 25.” 

“Is it? I should have been more careful,” 
answered Friulein Hirsch. 

Almost immediately Lady Etynge came ip 








and greeted them with a sort of gentle pleasure, 
She drew Robin down on to a sofa beside her 
and took her hand and gave it a light pat which 
was a caress. 

‘“Now, you really are here!’’ she said, “J 
have been so busy that I have been afraid I 
should not have time to show you the rooms 
before it was too late to make a change, if you 
thought anything might be improved.” 

‘“‘T am sure nothing can improve them,” said 
Robin, more dewy-eyed than usual and evena 
thought breathless, because this was really a 
sort of adventure, and she so longed to ask if, 
by any chance, she would ‘‘do.”’ 

She was not aware that she looked at Lady 
Etynge with a heavenly, little unconscious 
appeal which made her enchanting. 

Lady Etynge looked at her fixedly for an 
instant. ‘‘What a child you are! And what 
a color your cheeks and lips are!” she said. 
“You are much—much prettier than Helene, 
my dear.” 

She got up and brought a picture from a side 
table to show it to her. 

“‘T think she is lovely,’’ she said. 
because I am her mother?” 

‘“‘Oh, no! Not because you are her mother!” 
exclaimed Robin. ee 


“Ts it 


‘She is angelic! 

She was angelic, with her delicate, uplifted 
face and her communion veil framing it mistily, 
The picture was placed near them, and Robin 
looked at it many times as they took their tea. 
To be a companion to a girl with a face like 
that would be almost too much to ask of one’s 
luck. There was actual yearning in Robin's 
heart. Suddenly she realized that she had 
missed something all her life, without quite 
knowing that she missed it. It was the friendly 
nearness of youth like her own. How she 
hoped that she might make Lady Etynge like 
her! 

After tea was over, Lady Etynge spoke 
pleasantly to Fraulein Hirsch: 

“T know that you wanted to register a letter. 
There is a post-office just around the corner. 
Would you like to go and register it whilel 
take Miss Gareth-Lawless up-stairs?” : 

Friulein Hirsch was respectfully apprecia- 
tive again. The letter really was important. 
So she went out of the drawing-room and down 
the stairs, and Robin heard the front door 
close behind her with a slight thud. 

The upper rooms in London _ houses ate 
usually given up to servants’ bedrooms, nur 
series, and school-rooms. Stately staircases 
become narrower as they mount, and the 
climber gets glimpses of apartments which are 
dull and uninteresting. But in Lady Etynges 
house stairs had been widened, and one 
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it » Wierd. The soft Chesterfield lounge, which 
as not too big and was placed near the fire, y : 
fative ff ie writing-table, the books, the piano of pips OR Se e 
‘man. ff gtinwood inlaid with garlands, the lamp to | oF cooling drin' bapiocn 
de of sit and read by. yi y aye od t saa 
“How glad she must be to come back to any en the up-to-date 
who loves her so!” said Robin. ess uses the Jamestown 
ut ak Gare was a quilted basket with three Per- iced tea spoon and yon 
edon M ginkittens purring in it, and as she knelt and | sliced lemons or bon- 
Tived  groked their flufliness, the girl-nymph slender- | bons with the men 
Place. ness and flexibility of her leaning body were | fork in the} beautiful 
|they  simost touchingly lovely. Newport pattern. 
much There were several other rooms, and each aes Wiles 
nced one was, in its way, more charming than the $1.50 each 
eA other. A library in Dresden blue and white Six Iced Tea Spoons 
ona [and with peculiarly pretty windows struck $6.00 
nthe ff the last note of coziness. All the rooms had 
pretty windows with rather small, square 
said nes enclosed in white frames. ; 
mber It was when she was in this room that Robin 
it is § took her courage in her hands. She stood 
quite upright and still, though her voice was 
ful,” not quite steady when she began, “Lady 
Etynge,’ she said, “you remember what 
e in Frivlein Hirsch said about girls who wished 
sure, to support themselves? I—I am one of them. 
> her I want very much to earn my own living. 1 
hich think Iam well educated. I have been allowed 
to read a good’deal, and my teachers, Made- 
B moiselle Vallé and Fraulein Hirsch, say I 
id I speak and write 'rench and German well for 
oms an English girl. If you thought I could be a 
you § sitable companion for Miss Etynge, I— 
should be very happy.’’ 
said How curiously Lady Etynge watched her as 
en a she spoke! 
ly a “Do you know, I feel that is very pretty of 
c if, you!” she said. “It quite delights me that 
my mere talk of Helene should have made you 
ady like her enough to think you might care to 
ious live with her. And I confess I am modern 
enough to be pleased with your wishing to 
an eam your own living.” 
hat “T must,” said Robin. “I must! I could 
aid. not bear not to earn it!’’ She spoke a little 
ne, suddenly, and a flag of new color fluttered in 
her cheek. 
ide “When Helene comes, you must meet. If 
you like each other, as I feel sure you will, and 
it if Mrs. Gareth-Lawless does not object—if it 
remains only a matter of being suitable—you 
\” are suitable, my dear—you are suitable.” 
She touched Robin’s hand with the light pat 
ed vhich was a caress, and the child was radiant. | NOW women who lead 
ly. “Oh, you are kind to me! The words broke | : ie ge waa 
vin fom her involuntarily. “And it is such good | '% ail that 1s correct in 
ea. fortune! Thank you, thank you, LadyEtynge.” | table things are choosing 
ke The flush of her joy and relief had not died Holmes & Edwards be- 
°’s out before the footman, who had opened the cause— 
) 
r’s door, appeared on the threshold. A footman : 
ad | ladno right to dart a swift side look at one as | Holmes& EdwardsSilver- 
te people did in the street. He did dart sucha | ware is of unsurpassed 
lly gance. Otherwise his manner was without uality—supreme in beau- 
he faw. He had come only to announce to his q f P a chead 
ke mistress the arrival of a caller. ty of pattern and design. 
: TWO QUALITIES: 
ke N Lady Etynge took the card from the Silver Inlaid x \ 
salver, her expression changed. She even and Super Plate RX \ 
er. looked slightly disturbed. “Oh, I am sorry,” THE “x N 
eT, she murmured. “I must see her,” lifting her HOLMES & EDWARDS == ¥ 
el tyes to Robin. “It is an old friend merely SILVER CO. =a ZS 
| passing through London. How wicked of me Bridgeport, Conn. ZF. AY ~_ 
a- to forget that she wrote to say she might dash INTERNATIONAL ® TI 
: weed hour! Sr : SILVER CO., Successor 4) Z 
ease!” pleaded Robin prettily—“I can Manufactured d 
of Mawayatonce. Friulein Hirsch must have in Canada by 
tome back. Please—” STANDARD SILVER 
re “Madame Dormy asked me particularly to ae ae : 
Tr “iy that she has only a few moments before ae 
: “lf tt the footman ventured decorously. 
at is the case,”’ Lady Etynge said, = asus eae ca : same 
re even relievedly, “I shall leave i tt look ps | N\ | }- | R \ | | if ) N ; \ | a | | x 2 R 
j at things until I come back. 1 really want to tata a 








lak to you a little more about yourself and 
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Flavoring Secrets of 
* Virginia Dare 


How to Prepare Ice Cream Without a Freezer 
How to Make an Omelet that Won’t Fall 
How to Prepare a New French Dressing 


HREE more discoveries about the new Virginia Dare DOUBLE- 
STRENGTH Extracts—which are stronger in Flavoring Power than 
any on the American market—are given here. There are 21 of these super 
flavors all DOUBLE-STRENGTH and a Vanilla which Virginia Dare 
believes to be the most wonderful vanilla you have ever tasted! These 
extracts cost no more and in some instances cost less than single-strength 
extracts and go twice as far. 
New and unusual recipes—seventy-five in all, are given in Virginia 
Dare’s free book, “Flavoring Secrets.”’ 
How to Prepare Ice Cream Without a Freezer—A plain fruit 
gelatine dessert—Cherry, Strawberry or Peach Jelly, may be made 
into ice cream by beating into it, as it stiffens, a cupful of stiffly whipped 
cream, flavored to perfection with Virginia Dare 150% Strength Vanilla. 
Pour this mixture into a wet mold or can with a tight cover. Pack in 
crushed ice and salt three hours. The cream is made entirely without an 
ice cream freezer or churning. Expensive hotels serve this dessert as a 
“mousse” at forty cents a portion. (For other ice cream recipes, see page 
25, Virginia Dare Flavoring Secrets.) 
OW to Make an Omelet that Won’t Fall—Instead of cooking an 
omelet on top of the stove, pour it into a buttered baking dish, seasoning 
it first with Virginia Dare Double-Strength Onion Extract; place in another 
pan partly filled with hot water and bake slowly in a moderate oven. An 
omelet so prepared will not fall, and has besides a most relishing flavor. 
(See complete directions on page 32, “ Flavoring Secrets.’’) 


Hew to Prepare a New French Dressi ng—Instead of using vinegar 
in French Dressing for Summer salads, a lighter, more delicate, but 
equally piquant dressing may be made with a little Virginia Dare Double- 
Strength Lemon. The tart fruit flavor in place of the vinegar is a delightful 
change. (For recipe, see page 36 of “Flavoring Secrets.’’) 


DR. LEWIS B. ALLYN SAYS: ‘‘ Virginia Dare Double- 
Strength Extracts leave nothing to be desired.’’ 


There are 22 Virginia Dare Flavors—an y fruit or spice flavor you wish—all stronger in 
flavor than single-strength extracts. If you cannot get these flavors from your grocer, 
send his name and address and Virginia Dare will see that you are supplied. 


Virginia Dare Will Send You Other Flavoring Secrets 
Virginia Dare is so anxious to have you try these extracts, which she is sure you will say 
are the most wonderful flavors you have ever tasted, that she is making a special offer 
of a liberal quantity of Virginia Dare Vanilla or Lemon Extract together with her booklet 
“Flavoring Secrets” which contains sevent y-five new and unusual recipes. . 


Virginia Dare 


will prove that Virginia Dare Extracts are stronger than single-strength flavors—that 
they do not lose their flavor in baking nor “freeze out”’ in ice creams. 


A Trial Bottle For You 


C-8 
Enclosed find 1oc for which Fa send me a trial bottle of your wonderful | 


Virginia Dare 150% Strength Vanilla or Virginia Dare DOUBLE-STRENGTH 
| Lemon Extract (state which), together with your book “‘ Flavoring Secrets.’”” 


Address 


Grocer’s Name 


Clip above coupon and mail it today to 
Virginia Dare 
Garrett & Company, Inc. 


10 Bush Terminal 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The Head of the Hous 
of Coombe 


Helene. I can’t let you go.’”’ She looked by. 

from the door before she passed through j 

“Amuse yourself, my dear.” a 
She was gone, and Robin stood by the 

thrilled with happiness and relief. Hoy * 

derful it would be if Helene actually loved . 
and she loved Helene! She turned away 

sauntered into the Dresden blue and oy 
The 


| library and sat down with a book. 


she had picked up was a new novel and 
with an attention-arresting agreeableness, §), 
read on and on because, from the first 
she knew the people she read of as actual, pul 
sating, human creatures. Having been 
drawn on into a sort of unconsciousness of 4} 
else, it was inevitable that, when she suddenly 
became aware that she did not see her ’ 
quite clearly, she should withdraw her 
from it and look about her. As she did » 
she started from her comfortable chair j, 
amazement and some alarm. The room had 
become so much darker that it must be getting 
late. How careless and silly she had beey' 
Where was Fraulein Hirsch? 

“Tam only a strange girl, and Lady Etyng: 
might so easily have forgotten me,” 
through her mind. “But Fraulein Hirsch 
how could she!” 

Then, remembering the subservient humility 
of the Fraulein’s mind, she wondered if 
could be possible that she had been too timid 
to do more than sit waiting—in the hall, per 
haps—afraid to allow the footman to distur) 
Lady Etynge by asking where her pupil was, 
The poor, meek, silly thing! 

“TI must get away without disturbing any 
one,” she thought. “TI will slip downstairs 
and snatch Fraulein Hirsch from her seat, and 
we will go quietly out. I can write a nice note 
to Lady Etynge tomorrow and explain.” 

She replaced the book on the shelf from 
which she had taken it and passed through into 
the delightful sitting-room. The kittens wer 
playing together on the hearth, having &. 
serted their basket. One of them gave a soft, 
airy pounce after her and caught at her dress 
with tiny claws, rolling over and over after his 
ineffectual snatch. 

She had not heard the footman close the 
door when he left the room, but she found he 
must have done so, as it was now shut. When 
she turned the handle, it did not seem to work 
well, because the door did not open as it ought 
to have done. She turned it again and gave 
it a little pull, but it still remained tightly 
shut. She turned it again, still with no result, 
and then she tried the small latch. She was 
quite aghast at the embarrassment of th 
situation. 

“How can I get out without disturbing any 
one, if I can not open the door?” she said. 
“How stupid I shall seem to Lady Etynge!” 


SUDDENLY she remembered that there was 
a door in the bedroom which had seemed to 
lead out into the hall. She ran into the room 
in such a hurry that all three kittens ran frisk- 
ing after her. But the handle of that dooralso 
would not open it. Neither would the latch. 
And there was no key. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Oh!” 

Then she remembered the electric bell neat 
the fireplace in the sitting-room. There was 
one by the fireplace here, also. No, she would 
ring the one in the sitting-room. She went to 
it and pressed the button. She could not 
hear the ghost of a sound, and one could genet- 
ally hear something like one. She rang 
and waited. The room was getting . 
Oh, how could Fraulein Hirsch—how could she? 

She waited—she waited. Fifteen minutes 
by her little watch—twenty minutes—and 
their passing she rang again. She rang 
bell in the library and the one in the bedroom 
—even the one in the bathroom, lest som 
might be out of order. She slowly ceased to 
be embarrassed and self-reproachful and begat 
to feel afraid, though she did not know quite 
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what she Was afraid of. She went to one of 
windows to look at her watch again in the 
‘hing light, and saw that she had been 
ringing the bells for an hour. She automati- 
cally put uP 2 hand and leaned against the 
shite frame of one of the decorative small 
es of glass. As she touched it, she vaguely 
Laat that it was of such a solidity that it 
felt, not like wood, but iron. She drew her 
tand away quickly, feeling a sudden sweep of 
Jainable fear—yes, it was fear. She 
gent back to the door and tried again to open 
#—as ineffectively as before. Then she began 
to feel a little cold and sick. She returned to 
the Chesterfield and sat down on it helplessly. 
“Jt seems as if—I had been locked in!” she 
broke out in a faint, bewildered wail of a whis- 
per. “Qh, why—did they lock the doors!” 


XXII 


OBIN had known none of the horrors of 
R life which were possible in that under- 
gorld which was not likely to touch her own 
existence in any form. : : 

“Why,” had argued Mademoiselle Vallé, 
“should one fill a white, young mind with ugly 

es?” 

Which was why her first discovery that 
neither door could be opened did not at once 
fill her with horror. 

The first hint of an abnormality of condi- 
tions came after she rang the bells and waited 
in vain for response to her summons. [If all 
the bells were out of order, why were they out 
of order when Helene was to return in a few 
days and her apartment was supposed co be 
complete? Even to the kittens—even to the 
kittens! 

“It seems as if I had been locked in,” she 
whispered to the silence of the room. “Why 
did they lock the doors?” 

Then she said, and her heart began to thump 
and race in her side: “It has been done on 
purpose. They don’t intend to let me out—for 
some horrible reason!”’ 

Perhaps even her own growing panic was 
not so appalling as a sudden rushing memory 
of Lady Etynge, which, at this moment, over- 
threw her. Lady Etynge! She saw her gentle 
face and almost affectionately watching eyes. 
She heard her voice as she spoke of Helene; she 
felt the light pat which was a caress. 

“No! No!” She gasped it, because her 
breath had almost left her. ‘“‘No! No! She 
couldn’t! No one could! There is nothing so 
wicked—as that!”’ 

But even as she cried out, she threw herself 
forward on the arm of the couch and sobbed, 
not at the moment because she was a trapped 
thing, but because Lady Etynge had a face in 
whose gentleness her heart had trusted and 
rejoiced. 

When she sat upright again, her own face, 
asshe lifted it, would have struck a perceptive 
onlooker as being, as it were, the face of an- 
other girl. It was tear-stained and wild, but 
this was not the cause of its change. The soft, 
bird eyes were different—suddenly, amazingly 
older than they had been when she had be- 
lieved in Helene. She had no experience 
which could reveal to her in a moment the 
Monstrousness of her danger, but all she had 
ever read, or vaguely gathered, of law-breakers 
and marauders of society, collected itself into 
an advancing tidal wave of horror. 

She tose and went to the window and tried 
fo open it, but it was not intended to open. 
The decorative panes were of small size and of 
thick glass. Her first startled impression that 

white framework seemed to be of painted 
metal was apparently founded on fact. A 
strong person might have bent it with a ham- 
on, but he could not have broken it. 

They are made like that,” she said to her- 
a Moniy, “to prevent people from getting 


_ She stood at the front one and looked down 
Into the broad, stately place. It was a long 
Way to look down, and even if the window 
= be opened, one’s voice would not be 
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A valuable book, 
**Sun-Maid Recipes” 
will be sent free to 
those who mail the 
coupon below. 










“A Beauty Sleep”—and then 


“A Beauty Breakfast” 


Try it for 30 days—to prove 


Stewed Raisins 


Cover one-half package of Sun-Maid 
Raisins with cold water and soak over 
night. In the morning add a slice of 
lemon or orange. Place on the fire 
in the same water in which they have 
been soaked and allow to cook slowly 
for thirty minutes. Sugar may be 
added, but it is not necessary, as Sun- 
Maid Raisins contain natural fruit 
sugar. Serve with or without cream. 





Little 
Sun- Maids 5¢ 


“The Between Meal Raisins” 
Made from tender, juicy, seedless 
grapes. Nature's candy for the 
children, seventy-five per cent. 
pure fruit sugar, practically pre- 
digested. 146 calories of energi7ing 
nutriment for five cents. Rich in 
food-iron which brings a natural 
Tose tint to pale cheeks. Fine for 
three o'clock fatigue, faintness due 
to hunger, and the 

need of energy. 


Atall kinds of stores, 
sc. If not at yours, 
send sc for trial 
package. 





This is what thousands do at the direction of experts to 
win back the healthful rose tint to pale cheeks. - 

They take regular exercise, sleep regular hours, and then 
start breakfast with stewed raisins. 

The raisins are plump, de.icious fruit-meats stewed so the 
juice forms a luscious sauce. Note recipe printed at left. 
A more alluring fruit dish never has been served in“any 
home—nor any other food that’s more effective in this way. 
You’ll serve stewed raisins every morning when you know 
the good they do. 


Luscious nuggets of food-iron 
Raisins are nuggets of food-iron—and food-iron is an essential 
to good blood. 
Get what you need of it each day, and an incomparable, natural 
rose tint on the cheeks is the reward—nature’s irresistible at- 
traction—the good looks of good health. No need to imitate 
with rouge when nature thus provides. 
Youthfulness is the real beauty, as every woman knows. And 
good blood is the first consideration. Women of fifty often look 
but thirty if that natural rose tint is still there. 
Stewed Raisins are mildly laxative also. Those who eat them 
regularly are apt to have the clear. white skin that sets the color 
off—unmarred by blemishes or sallowness. 
So this simple but effective food is one of the most important 
that any woman ever used. 
Be sure to mail coupon below for ‘‘too Raisin Recipes,” a valu- 
able free bcok that every woman ought to have. 

* * * * 

Always use Sun-Maid Raisins for your every cooking need. 
Made frem California’s tenderest, sweetest, juiciest table grapes, 
noted for their fragile skins. 


Packed in a great sun-lighted, glass-walled plant. Sweet, clean, 
wholesome American raisins—the kind you know are good. 


Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed); Sun-Maid 
Seedless (grown without seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the 
stem). All dealers. Insist upon the Sun-Maid Brand. 


Send for free book, ““Sun-Maid Recipes,” describing scores of 
ways to use. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership 13,000 Growers 


Dept. M-408, Fresno, California 


SUN-MAID 
RAISINS 





California Associated Raisin Co., } 
| Dept. M-408, Fresno, California ; 
Please send me copy of your free book, “‘Sun-Maid Recipes.’ | 
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For Creamy Salad Dressings 


There is really no limit to the use of 
Carnation Milk in your home, it is 
the modern Milk Supply. Try it, for 
instance, when making salads and 
salad dressings; the results will de- 
light you. Pure cows’ milk from the 
country with part of the water 
removed by evaporation, then steri- 
lized in hermetically sealed contain- 
ers—that is Carnation Milk. Your 
grocer can supply you. Write for the 
Carnation Cook Book. Itis free. 


CarnaTION Miitk Propucts CompaNy 


826 Consumers Building, Chicago 
926 Stuart Building, Seattle 


* 


Carnation 


“From Contented Cows” 


Carnation Mayonnaise with Egg—1 egg yolk, 1 
teaspoon powdered sugar, 14 teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon mustard, 1 tablespoon lemon juice or vine- 
gar, % cupoil, % cup Carnation Milk. Beat egg yolk 
until light, add sugar, salt, mustard and lemon juice 
or vinegar. When well mixed add oil gradually, beat- 
ing constantly. Continue beating while slowly 
adding the Carnation Milk. Cover and keep in a 
cool place. This recipe makes 1% cups. 


Carnation Red Salad Dressing—2 tablespoons 
oil, 2 tablespoons flour, 3% cup boiling water, 1 egg 
yolk, % cup Carnation Milk, % cup oil, %4 teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon mustard, 2 finely chopped red pi- 
mentos, 1% tablespoons lemon juice. Mix the two 
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Milk 


The label is red and white 


Carnation Milk Products 
Company 


Seattle Chicago 
Aylmer, Ont. 


tablespoons oil and flour, add the boiling water and 
cook in a double boiler until thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Add the Carnation Milk to the beaten egg 
yolk and slowly add the hot mixture, stirring con- 
stantly. Cool, beat in the oil, salt, mustard and 
pimentos. This recipe makes 1% cups salad dressing. 


Carnation Fruit Salad Dressing—2 tablespoons 


lemon juice, % teaspoon mustard, % teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon sugar, 1 cup whipped Carnation Milk. 
Mix the first four ingredients, then add the whipped 
Carnation Milk slowly. Serve on fruit salad. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it 


The Head of the H 
of Coombe ~ 


“In the big house almost opposite they 

; : ; pe ane 
going to give a party. There is a red 
rolled out. Carriages are beginning to gr, 
up. And here on the top floor there is g sid 
locked up—and they don’t know!” 

She said it aloud, and her voice sounded 
though it were not her own. It wasa 
voice, and as she heard it, panic seized her 
Nobody knew—nobody! Her mother never 
either knew or cared where she was, but Dowie 
and Mademoiselle always knew. They would 
be terrified. Fraulein Hirsch had, Perhaps 
been told that her pupil had taken a cq and 
gone home, and she would return to her lodg. 
ings thinking she was safe. 

Then—only at this moment, and with , 
suddenness which produced a sense of shock— 
she recalled that it was Fraulein Hirsch who 
had presented her to Lady Etynge. _ Frijulein 
Hirsch herself! It was she who had said she 
had been in her employ and had taught 
Helene—Helene! Fraulein Hirsch had known) 

It was here—by the thread of Friulein 
Hirsch—that Count Von Hillern was drawn 
into her mind. Once there, it was as if he 
stood near her—quite close—looking dow, 
under his heavy, drooping lids with stealthy. 
plunging eyes. It had always been when 
Fraulein Hirsch had walked with her that they 
had met him—almost as if by arrangement, 

There were only two people in the word 
who might—because she herself had so hated 
them—dislike and choose in some way to pun- 
ish her. One was Count Von Hillern, The 
other was Lord Coombe. 

“Tf either of them came into this room now 
and locked the door behind him I could not 
get out.” 

She ran to the door and began to beat on 
its panels. She beat with her hands until they 
were bruised, and then she snatched up a book 
and beat with that. She thought she must 
have been beating half an hour, when she 
realized that some one was standing outside in 
the corridor, and some one said, in a voice she 
recognized as belonging to the leering footman: 

“May as well keep still, Miss. You can’t 
hammer it down, and no one’s going to bother 
taking any notice.”’ And then his footsteps 
retired down the stairs. 

She involuntarily clenched her hurt hands, 
and the shuddering began again, though she 
stood in the middle of the room with a rigid 
body and her head thrown fiercely back. 

“Tf there are people in the world as hideous 
—and monstrous as this—let them kill me if 
they want to. I would rather be killed than 
live! They would have to kill me!” And she 
said it in a frenzy of defiance of all mad and 
bare things on earth. 

One of the Persian kittens curled up in the 
basket wakened, and stretched a sleepy paw, 
and mewed at her. 


COOMBE HOUSE was one of the old ones 

wearing somewhat the aspect of a stately 
barracks with a fine entrance. It was enclosed 
at the front by a stone wall, outside which pass- 
ing London roared in low tumult. 

The streets were already lighted for the 
evening when Mademoiselle Vallé presented 
herself at the massive front door and asked for 
Lord Coombe. A footman took her card, 
though he hesitated. In a gilded chair, like a 
throne, she sat and waited. But she did not 
wait long. The footman returned almost 
immediately. He led her into a room like 4 
sort of study or apartment given up to bust 
ness matters. 

Mademoiselle Vallé had never seen Lord 
Coombe’s ceremonial evening effect more flaw- 
less. Tall, thin, and finely straight, he waited 
in the center of the room. He was evidently 
on the point of going out, and the light 
textured, satin-lined overcoat he had already 
loosely thrown’on revealed that he wore in his 
lapel a delicately fresh, cream-colored carna- 
tion., 
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‘4 respectable, middle-class-looking. man 
with a steady, blunt-featured face, had been 
talking to him and stepped quietly aside as 
Mademoiselle entered. There seemed to be 
no question of his leaving the room. 

Goombe met his. visitor half-way. ‘“‘Some- 
thing has alarmed you?” he said. i 

“Robin went out with Fraulein Hirsch this 
afternoon,” she said quickly. “They went to 
Kensington ¢ sardens. They have not come 
back—and it is nine o’clock. They are always 
at home by six.” : 

“Will you sit down?” he said. 

The man with the steady face was listening 
intently, and she realized he was doing so and 
that, somehow, it was well that he should. 

“T do not think there is time for any one to 
sit down,” she said, speaking more quickly 
than before. “It is not only that she has not 
come back. Fraulein Hirsch has presented 
her to one of her old employers—a Lady 
Etynge. Robin was delighted with her. She 
has a daughter who is in France—” : 

“Marguerite staying -with her aunt in 
Paris,’’ put in the voice of the steady-faced 
man from his side of the room. 

“Helene at a convent in Tours,” corrected 
Mademoiselle, turning a paling countenance 
toward him and then upon Coombe. “Lady 
Etynge spoke of wanting to engage some nice 
girl as companion to her daughter, who is 
coming home. Robin thought she might have 
the good fortune to please her. She was to go 
to Lady Etynge’s house to tea some afternoon 
and be shown the rooms prepared for Helene. 
She thought the mother charming.” 


“P)ID she mention the address?”? Coombe 
asked at once. 

“The house was in Brantford Place—a 
large house at a corner. She chanced to see 
Lady Etynge go into it one day, or we should 
not have known. She did not notice the num- 
ber. Fraulein Hirsch thought it was 79 A. 
I have looked through the Blue Book, Lord 
Coombe—through the Peerage—through the 
Directory! There is no Lady Etynge, and 
there is no 79 Ain Brantford Place. That is 
why I came here.” 

The man who had stood aside stepped 
forward again. It was as if he answered some 
sign, though Lord Coombe at the moment 
crossed the hearth and rang the bell. 

“Scotland Yard knows that, ma’am,”’ said 
theman. ‘‘We’ve had our eyes on that house 
for two weeks, and this kind of thing is what 
we want.” 

“The double brougham,’” was Coombe’s 
order to the servant who answered his ring. 
Then he came back to Mademoiselle. 

“Mr. Barkstow is a detective,” he said. 
“Among other things he has done for me he 
has, for some time, kept a casual eye on Robin. 
He came here to tell me that she had been seen 
sitting in Kensington Gardens with a woman 
Scotland Yard has reason to suspect.” 

“A black ’un!” said Barkstow savagely. 
“Tf she’s the one we think she is—a black, 
poisonous, sly one with a face that no girl 
could suspect.’ 

Coombe’s still countenance was so deadly in 
the slow lividness which Mademoiselle saw 
begin to manifest itself, that she caught his 
sleeve with a shaking hand. 

“She’s nothing but a baby!” she said. “I can 
se her eyes frantic with terror! She’ll go mad!” 
_ “Oh, good God!” he said, in a voice so low 
It was scarcely audible. : 

He almost dragged her out of the room 
though, as they passed through the hall, the 
servants only saw that he had given the lady 
his arm. 

When they entered the carriage, Barkstow 
entered with them, and Mademoiselle Vallé 
leaned forward with her elbows on her knees 
and her face clutched in her hands. She was 
tying to shut out from her mental vision a 
memory of Robin’s eyes. 

If-if Friulein Hirsch is—not true,” she 
uke out once, “Count von Hillern is con- 
cemed. It has come upon me like a flash. 
Why did I not see before?” 





Puffed 


Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Bubble Grains 


Flimsy as snowflakes—flavory, toasted 
The food delights of summer 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains steam exploded. 
They are airy, flaky, thin and crisp, with a taste like toasted nuts. 


They are most delicious, also most hygienic. No other way of 
cooking so fits cereals to digest. 


Shot from guns 


They are made by Prof. Anderson’s process—shot from guns, 
Over too million explosions are caused in every kernel. 


Every food cell is thus blasted, so digestion is made easy and 
complete. 


Premier delights 


Puffed Wheat in milk, at any hour, forms the utmost in a food. 
Puffed Rice with cream and sugar is a morning food confection. 


Scatter on ice cream to give a nutty flavor. Use as toasted wafers 
in your soups. Mix with your berries to give the blend that crust 
gives to a shortcake. 

Use them to make whole grains tempting, so that children will get 
whole-grain food enough. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Wheat grains exploded 8 times normal size 


Douse with butter 


Crisp Puffed Rice and douse with melted butter. Let hungry 
children eat like peanuts when at play. Or serve at breakfast in 
this way, with or without the cream. 


*The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Laun-Dry- bette 





WHIRLS 


Hurrah for Wringerless Washday! 


FTER washing, the whole tubful is whirled wringer 


dry in one minute. 


The wash is then placed in a 


basket and you use the hot sudsy water for a second batch. 


Rinsing and bluing follow in proper order. 


You never 


handle wet clothes, and you dispense with extra tubs. 
Saves buttons—saves sewing on buttons 


Because it has no wringer, but 
instead, dries by centrifugal force, 
the Laun-Dry-Ette does not injure 
buttons or snap fasteners. 

Think what it would mean to you 
to have a whole wash done without 
having to sew on a button— 

Think what it means to be able 
to wash rag rugs, comforts, drapes 
and blankets, too big and too heavy 
to lift out wet and impossible to put 
through a wringer. 

It means widening the scope of 
washing machine service immeasur- 
ably—it means a type of service that 
is without parallel. 

For what the Laun-Dry-Ette does 
in the way of drying the wash with- 
Out a wringer it does in addition to 


doing what you expect a high grade 
washing machine to do. 

The Laun-Dry-Ette represents 
the highest type of safety and the 
finest mechanical construction. 


The Laun-Dry-Ette Way of 
washing saves both time and labor. 
We want you to know about it. 
Then you will know why this is one 
of the fastest selling washing ma- 
chines in the world. 

Write us or phone any Tel-U- 
Where information bureau (in the 
larger cities) for booklet and names 
of authorized Laun-Dry-Ette deal- 
ers. Or take this advertisementto the 
nearest electrical or hardware dealer 
and have him order a Laun-Dry-Ette 
for you. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 


1218 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 














The Head of the House 


of Coombe 


The party at the big house, where the req” 


carpet was rolled across the pavement, was at 
full height when they drove into the Place. 
Their brougham did not stop at the corner 
but at the end of the line of waiting carriages. 

Coombe got out and looked up and down the 
thoroughfare. “It must be done quietly, 
There must be no scandal,” he said. “The 
policeman on the beat is an enormous fellow, 
You will attend to him, Barkstow.” 

Barkstow nodded and strolled away. 

Coombe walked up the Place and down on 
the opposite side until he was within a few 
yards of the corner house. When he reached 
this point, he suddenly quickened his foot- 
steps because he saw that some one else was 
approaching it with an air of intention. Jt 
was a man not quite so tall as himself, but of 
heavier build and with square-held shoulders, 
As the man set his foot upoa the step, Coombe 
touched him on the arm and said something in 
German. The man started angrily and then 
suddenly stood quite still and erect. 

“Tt will be better for us to walk up the Place 
together,” Lord Coombe said with perfect 
politeness. 

If he could have been dashed down upon 
the pavement and his head hammered in with 
the handle of a sword, or if he could have been 
run through furiously again and again, either 
or both of these things would have been done. 
But neither was possible. It also was not pos- 
sible to curse aloud in a fashionable London 
street. Such curses as one uttered must be 
held in one’s foaming mouth between one’s 
teeth. Count von Hillern knew this better 
than most men would have known it. Here 
was one of those English swine with whom 
Germany would deal in her own way later. 

They walked back together as if they were 
acquaintances taking a casual stroll. 

“There is nothing which would so infuriate 
your—Master—as a disgraceful scandal,” 
Lord Coombe’s high-bred voice suggested un- 
disturbedly. “The high honor of a German 
officer—the knightly bearing of a wearer of the 
uniform of the All-Highest—all that sort of 
thing!” 

Von Hillern ground out some low-spoken and 
awful German words. Ifhe had not been trapped 
—if he had been in some quiet by-street! 

“The man walking ahead of us is a detective 
from Scotland Yard. The particular heavy 
and rather martial tread behind us is that of a 
policeman much more muscular than either of 
us. There is a ball going on in the large house 
with the red carpet spread across the pave- 
ment. I know the people: who are giving it. 
There are a good many coachmen and footmen 
about. Most of them would probably recog- 
nize me.” 


T became necessary for Count von Hillem 
actually to wipe away certain flecks of foam 
from his lips, as he ground forth again more 
varied and awful sentiments in his native 
tongue. é 

“Vou are going back to Berlin,” said 
Coombe coldly. “If we English were not such 
fools, you would not be here. You are, of 
course, not going into that house.” 

Von Hillern burst into a derisive laugh. 
“Vou are going yourself,” he said. ‘You are 
a worn-out old roué, but you are mad about 
her yourself in your senile way.” f 

“You should respect my age and decrepl- 
tude,” answered Coombe. ‘A certain pity 
for my gray hairs would become your youth. 
Shall we turn here, or will you return to yout 
hotel by some other way?” 

He felt the man might burst a blood vessel 
if he were obliged to restrain himself further. 

Von Hillern wheeled at the corner and con 
fronted him. “There will come a day—” he 
almost choked. 

“Der Tag? Naturally.” 

The chill of Coombe’s voice was a sound to 
drive this particular man, at this particular 
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damnably-thwarted moment, raving mad. | 
And not to be able to go mad! Not to be able! 
«Swine of a doddering Englishman! Who 
would envy you—trembling on your lean 
shanks—whatsoever you can buy for yourself? | 
it on you—spit!”’ 

IE Don't! ’ said Coombe. “You are sputter- 
ing to such an extent that you really are, you 
know.” 

Von Hillern whirled round the corner. 

Coombe, left alone, stood still a moment. 
“J am in time,” he said to himself, feeling 
somewhat nauseated. “By extraordinary 
luck, I am in time. In earlier days one would 


9) 





have said something about Providence! 
And he at once walked back toward the 


corner house. 
XXIII 


FTER her first entire acceptance of the 
A hideous thing which had happened to her, 
Robin had passed through nerve-breaking 
phases of terror-stricken imaginings. The old 
story of the drowning man across whose brain 
rush all the images of life came back to her. 
She did not know where or when or how she 
had ever heard or read of the ghastly incidents 
which came trooping up to her and staring at 
her with dead or mad eyes and awful faces. 
Perhaps they were old nightmares—perhaps a 
kind of delirium had seized her. Only when 
she thought of Mademoiselle Vallé and Dowie 
looking for her, with all London spread out 
before their helplessness, did she cry. After 





that, tears seemed impossible. She told her- 
self that she was strong for a girl—that she 
could tear with her nails, she could clench her 
teeth in flesh, she could shriek, she could battle 
like a young madwoman so that they would be 
forced to kill her. This was one of the images 
which rose up before her again and yet again. 
A hideous, hideous thing, which would not 
remain away! Her hands were clenched to- 
gether hard and fiercely; she uttered a sort of 
prayer—not a child’s—rather the cry of a 
young Fury making a demand. 5 

“Perhaps a girl is nothing—” she cried, “—a 
girl locked up ina room! But perhaps she 7s 
something—she may be real, too! Save me— 
saveme! But if You won’t save me, let me be 
killed!” 





She heard a sound at this very instant. She 
had known there would be a sound at last—she 
had waited for it all the time. There it was! 
The click of the lock first and then the creak 
of the turned handle! 

She went to the window and stood with her 
back against it. Something began to whirl in 
her brain. What was the low, pumping thump 
she seemed to hear and feel at the same time? 
Tt was the awful thumping of her heart. 

The door opened—not stealthily, but quite 
inthe ordinary way. The person who came in 
did not move stealthily either. He came in as 
though he were making an evening call. How 
tall and straight his body was, with a devilish 
elegance of line against the background of light 
in the hall! She thought she saw a white 
flower on his lapel as his overcoat fell back. 
ag leering footman had opened the door for 

m. 


“Turn on the lights.” A voice she knew 
gave the order, and the leering footman obeyed, 
touching a spot high on the wall. 

She had vaguely and sickeningly felt almost 
sure that it would be either Count von Hillern 
or Lord Coombe—and it was not Count von 
Hille! The cold, wicked face—the ironic 
eyes—if Satan came into the raom, he might 
look like that. 

.“T thought—it might be you,” the strange 
gitl’s voice said to him aloud. 

“Robin,” he said. 

€ was moving toward her, but as she threw 
out her madly-clenched little hands, he stopped 
and drew back. 

“Why did you think I might come?” he 
asked. 

“Because you are the kind of man who 
would do the things only devils would do. I 
have hated—hated—hated you since I was a 





\ Aunt Belles 
aA Comfort Letters 


Why The Mennen Company 
Published My Baby Book 


Dear ANNE: 

I wish I could tell you how glorious I feel about 
my Baby Book, which The Mennen Company pub- 
lished for me last Spring. It’s simply wonderful the 
way doctors and nurses and mothers are using 
it and praising it—thousands of them! 

You know, all my life I have been using Mennen 
Borated Talcum inmy baby work—on my ownskin, 
too, for that matter. It has always seemed just the 
least bit safer than anything else. It’s what I calla 
perfectly balanced talcum—the proper ingredients 
and the right amounts, so as to be antiseptic and 
soothing. I believe that is the real secret of its great 
success on baby’s petal-like skin. 

Andthen, when The Mennen Company introduced 
Kora-Konia I found something I had wanted for 
years. It really does give ‘‘quick relief’’ to an irri- 
tated skin—awonderful for chafing and prickly heat 
and similar afflictions. But what pleased me most is 
the way it soothes a poor little infant’s skin suffering 
from diaper rash or scalding caused by involuntary 
habit. 

I suppose it was because of wide experience with 
babies in my clinical work that The Mennen Com- 
pany asked me to write my Baby Book. I may have 
been flattered a bit, but I did see a big chance to help 
the greatest number of mothers in times of distress. 

Thope you will tell all your mother friends to write 
for their copies. It’s the kind of book they would 
ordinarily pay a dollar for. But because I have men- 
tioned Mennen Talcum a few times, The Mennen 
Company is mailing it for twenty-five cents as long 
as the edition lasts. It comes in a plain wrapper. 


Lovingly, 
BELLE 


THE MENNEN Company 
© Newark. NJ. U.S. 4. 


THE MENNEN CO., LTD., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


cAunt Belle’s 
First Aids 


An important part of 
Aunt Belle’s Book isher 
Alphabetical First Aid 
Section—1-minute para- 
graphs on such troubles 
as the following: 


Aches 
Bruises 
Burns 

Colds 

Colic 
Constipation 
Convulsions 
Diarrhea 
Eczema 
Fevers 
Hives 
Indigestion 
Nosebleed 
Poisoning 
Prickly Heat 
Rashes 

Sore Throat 
Vomiti ng 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


baby. Come and kill me if you like. Cail the 
footman back to help you. I can’t get away, 
Kill me—kill me—kill me!” She was lost jn 
her frenzy and looked as if she were mad. 

“Tt is natural that you should be over. 
wrought,” he said. ‘‘This is a damnable thing, 
You are too young to know the worst of it.” 

“You are the worst of it!” she cried. ‘‘ You!” 

“No.” As the chill of his even voice struck 
her, she wondered if he was really human, 
“‘Von Hillern would have been the worst of it. 
I stopped him at the. front door and knew 
how to send him away. Now, listen, my good 
child. Hate me as ferociously as you like, 
That is a detail. You are in the house of a 
woman whose name stands for shame and in: 
famy and crime.” 

“What are you doing in it—”’ she cried 
again, “‘—in a place where girls are trapped— 
and locked up in top rooms—to be killed?” 

“T came to take you away. I wish to doit 
quietly. If I had not slipped in when they 
were expecting von Hillern, and if the servants 
were not accustomed to the quiet entrance of 
well-dressed men, I could not have got in 
without an open row and the calling of police- 
men—which I wished to avoid. Also, the 
woman down-stairs knows me and realized that 
I was not lying when I said the house was sur- 
rounded.” 

She began to creep away from the window, 
and she felt her legs, all at once, shaking under 
her. By the time she reached the Chesterfield 
sofa, she fell down by it and began to cry. A 
sort of hysteria seized her, and she shook from 
head to foot and clutched at the upholstery 
with weak hands which clawed. She was in- 
deed a piteous sight. He was perhaps not 
lying, but she was afraid of him yet. 

“T told the men who are waiting outside 
that if I did not bring you out in half an hour, 
they were to break into the house. We have 
no time to spare.” 

He took a flask out of his overcoat pocket, 
poured some wine into its cup, and bent 
forward to hold it out to her. 

“Drink this and try to stand on your feet,” 
he said. 

He knew better than to try to help her to 
rise—to touch her in any way. 

There was mad fear in her eyes when she 
lifted her head and threw out her hand again. 
““No! No!” she cried out. ‘No, I will drink 
nothing!” 


HE understood at once and threw the wine 

into the’grate. “I see,” he said. ‘‘ You think 
it might be drugged. You are right. It might 
be.”” He returned the flask to his pocket. 
“Mademoiselle Vallé is waiting for you in my 
carriage outside. You will not be afraid to 
drink wine she gives you.” 

““Mademoiselle!”’ she stammered. 

“Yes. In my carriage, which is not fifty 
feet from the house. Can you stand on your 
feet?” She got up and stood, but she was still 
shuddering all over. 

“Can you walk down-stairs? If you can 
not, will you let me carry you? I am strong 
enough—in spite of my years.” 

“T can walk,” she whispered. 

“Will you take my arm?” : 

She looked at him for a moment with 
broken-spirited eyes. “Yes. I will take your 
arm.” Y 

He offered it to her with rigid punctilious- 
ness of manner. He did not even look at her. 
He led her out of the room and down the three 
flights of stairs. As they passed by the open 
drawing-room, the lovely woman who had 
called herself Lady Etynge stood near it and 
watched them with eyes no longer gentle. _ 

There was only the first floor flight of stairs 
now. Robin could scarcely see her way. But 
Lord Coombe held her up firmly, and, ina few 
moments more, the leering footman, grown 
pale, opened the large door, they crossed the 
pavement to the carriage, and Robin was 
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helped in and fell, almost insensible, across 
Mademoiselle Vallé’s lap. 
“ éMa chérie.”’ she heard. “The good God! 
Oh, the good, good God—and Lord Coombe— 
Lord Coombe!”” : eo 

Coombe had gone back to the house. Four 
men returned with him, two in plain clothes 
and two heavily built policemen. They re- 
mained below, but Coombe went up the stair- 
case with the swift lightness of a man of thirty. 

He merely stood upon the threshold of the 
drawing-room and spoke in his usual voice, but 
his face was white and his eyes were ap- 
palling: “‘ My coming back to speak to you is 
—superfluous—and the result of pure fury. I 
allow it to myself as mere shameless indul- 
gence. More is known against you than this— 
things which have gone further and fared 
worse. You are not young, and you are facing 
years of life in prison. Your head will be 
shaved—your nails broken—your hands worn 
and blackened with the picking of oakum. You 
will writhe in hopeless degradation until you are 


done for. You will have time, in the night black- \ 


ness of your cell, to remember—to see faces— 
to hearcries. Women such as you should learn 
what hell on earth means. You will learn.” 

When he ended, the woman stood with her 
back to the wall she had staggered against, her 
mouth opening and shutting helplessly but 
letting forth no sound. 

He took out an exquisitely fresh handker- 
chief and touched his forehead, because it was 
damp. Then he went down-stairs and walked 
home, because his carriage had taken Robin 
and Mademoiselle back to the slice of a house. 

(To be continued) 


Synopsis of Preceding 
Instalments 


0 Amabel, Robert Gareth-Lawless was a 

great catch. And even when they were 
married, and their tiny house had to ke kept 
up mostly on promises to pay, the gaiety of 
their life and the knowledge that she was 
petted and praised in the rather fast set they 
moved in kept her spirits as light as her 
mentality. “Teather” they called her, and 
never was there a juster nickname. 

But an end soon came to the summer of their 
butterfly existence. Tirst, Robin was born, 
an unwanted child, shut off with her nurse in 
the dingy top rooms of the house. Then ill- 
ness, short and sharp, which took Robert and 
left Feather without a penny for the tradesmen 
who bezan to close in on her. There was no 
food in the house, and the agents were renting 
the house over her head. The servants had 
gone and Feather was alone, with the baby, 
Robin, screaming with hunger overhead. 

Then came Loid Coombe, one of the many 
visitors to the house. In response to her fran- 
tic pleadings, even offering herself to him, he 
consented to ‘‘arrange things for her,’’ and 
the house regained its former prosperity. 

Inthe child, neglected and alone, unloved save 
for the swift passing of another child, Donal, 
who was the first to kiss her, Coombe took a 
strange interest. He saved her from a nurse 
who tortured her with pinching. In return 
the child hated him with a more than childish 
venom. Ithad come to her ears that he was the 
cause of Donal’s being sent away—Donal, the 
only person who had ever sbown her kindness. 

She grew ill with grief for him. Weeks went 
by, and the child mourned over the book he had 
brought her, the lilac leaves they had picked 
together. It was necessary to take her away 
for her health. 

But better days came for Robin. Lord 
Coombe sent her Dowson, a good nurse, who 
gave the child the affection she was starving 
lor. A governess followed, Mademoiselle 
Vallé. The dingy, third-floor nurseries were 
done over, and new rooms were built on, for 
Rotin. It was then that Feather began to 
hate her daughter. 

And before she was thirteen, Robin knew 
why she had always hated Lord Coombe, and 
What the strange situation in her home meant. 
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How I Earned $200 in 


My Summer 


A personal experience 


By CORA LIVINGSTONE 
1108 Feil Avenue, Bloomington, Ii. 


“Tsn’t there some way I can earn or save 

more money?” It had concerned me each year 
as summer approached, but last April I discovered 
such an easy, practical and delightful way to increase 
both my earnings and my savings, without inter- 
fering at all with my regular work, that I want 
other women and girls to know about it, too. 


From girlhood, I had always wanted to be able 
to plan and make pretty, becoming clothes. But I 
teacher and never learned the 
things about dress that I wanted so much to know. 


I thoroughly enjoyed teaching and was devoted to 
my work, but two things about it were problems— 
first, there was the long unsalaried summer, when I 
spent a good part of my year’s salary. . Second, 
a teacher simply must be well dressed and I found 
good ready-to-wear clothes were so expensive that the 
rest of my income was needed to keep me presentable. 


You can understand iny interest, therefore, when 
I heard last spring of the wonderful success of 
women and girls in learning dressmaking in spare 
time, at home, through the Woman’s Institute. When 
I stopped to think what it would mean to me if I 
could make all kinds of dainty, becoming clothes 
for myself at substantial savings, and could earn 
money sewing for other people besides, I seized the 
opportunity at once and became a member. 


I received my first lessons in April and the en- 
thusiasm and confidence I gained through only two 
months’ study, April and May, led me to volunteer 
to sew for other people. When my school closed, 
I told everyone that I planned to sew all summer 
and would devote some time to outside work. 


To my astonishment, work came in so fast al- 
most at once that I was really frightened at the 
amount brought to me. A bride-to-be brought me 
three silk dresses and a white wash dress, and said 
they must be completed by July Ist, as she was 
going to Colorado on her honeymoon. I began her 
wedding dress one day at toon. 


One woman brought me materials for four dresses 

for herself and three daughters and left the entire 
planning of the dresses to me. When I had worked 
out the patterns and gave her my ideas for 
the color schemes she said: ‘‘Yes, I like 
them all very much. It is a delight to 
find someone who can plan our clothes.” 
I was really amazed to see how eager 
people are to patronize the kind of dress- 
makers who can help them plan their 
garments. 


I began my sewing for other people in 
June and during June, July and August I 
earned $200, ‘seside making my own cloth- 
ing and doing some work without charge 
for relatives and friends. 


The Woman’s Institute kept me sup- 
plied with instructions on such a wide 
range of dressmaking details that I was 
able at any time to turn to my books when in doubt, 
and solve any problem whether it concerned a paper 
pattern, a fitted lining, harmony of color, or the best 
method of doing any part of designing, fitting or 
finishing. 


After my school opened in September, I tried to 
keep free from outside engagements because I do 
a great amount of work and calling outside of school 
hours. My spare time evenings, however, went to 
making néw clothes for mysvlf and doing a little 
sewing for friends and customers. 


A woman with four daughters, who supplied me 
with considerable work during the summer, had 
several garments to be specially worked out and 
wanted me to design them. I take as much of this 
work as I can and now have two blouses and a dainty 
party dress for one of the girls. 


Then one dear old lady seemed so disappointed 
when I told her that I had almost no time for sewing, 
that I gave her every spare minute I had during one 
week, including all day Saturday. She was very hard 
to fit but thanks to the skill I had secured from my 
Woman’s Institute course, I had very little trouble. 
When her dress was finished, she was delighted with 
the result. I have still another dress and blouse to 
finish for her, but she seems so happy over finding 
someone who can please her that I am glad I can 
spare time to do it. By this outside work, I added 
$60 to my month’s income in one month. 


Since September, the sewing I have done for my- 
self, during this school year, even at the most con- 
servative estimate, has saved me considerably more 
than $100. And the clothes I have are really more 
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distinctive and more satisfactory in every way than 
they would be had I bought them in the shops. 


My studies have been a pleasure and an inspira 
tion. Much of the drudgery of life is merely un- 
certainty. When we know how a thing should be 
done and why, tasks become pleasures. That is 
what the Woman’s Institute is doing for its students 
—transforming tasks into pleasures. My course has 
given me ample proof that any woman can learn 
through the Woman’s Institute how to clothe her- 
self at a mere fraction of what her clothes would 
cost if bought in the regular way, and how to make 
money sewing for other people besides. 


As I think of it now, I have not only learned to 
make all my own clothes at a saving of $100 or more 
each year, but I really now have two professions. I 
can make a good income during summer vacations 
and I can take up dressmaking as a business the year 
round and have a shop of my own if I ever want to 
leave my teaching. And I have learned all this in 
spare time right at home. 


Yes, I consider the money I spent on my 
Woman’s Institute course the very best investment 
I ever made. 


More than 100,000 women and girls in city, town, 
and country have proved that you can easily and 
quickly learn through the Woman’s In- 

stitute, in your own home during spare 

time, to. make stylish, becoming clothes 

and hats for yourself, your family, and 

others, at less than half their usual cost. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail and it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day, or have 
household duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote as much or 
as little time to the course as you desire 
and just when it is convenient. 


You learn the secrets of distinctive dress 
—what colors and fabrics are most ap- 
propriate for different types of women; 
how to design and create original dresses, how to 
copy garments you see in shop windows, on the 
street, or in the fashion magazines, or how to adapt 
and combine features that make clothes distinctively 
becoming. 


The Institute’s courses are so complete that hun- 
dreds of students with absolutely no other prepara- 
tion, have opened up shops of their own and enjoy 
large incomes and independence as_ professional 
dressmakers or milliners. 


It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and what it can do for you. Just 
send a letter, post card, or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive without obligation, the 
full story of this great school which has brought to 
women and girls all ovér the world the happiness 
of having dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being inde- 
pendent in a successful business. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-V, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 


0 Millinery 
LJ Cooking 


0 Home Dressmaking 
O Professional Dressmaking 


NI seria aces Sods aps eek a amanie eens eee 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Complexion 
soothesand protects the most 
delicate skin. When the 
sun’s rays are hottest 
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C§(Vrane the fine quality of 


San-Tox products is frequently 
attributed to the resources and 
methods of our laboratories, we 
believe its true source lies in the 
prevailing purpose of this institu- 
tion: that all preparations which 
bear the San-Tox name shall be 
genuinely good. Our every effort 
is directed toward this goal. There 
are many San-Tox preparations, 
one for each need of toilet, health, 
and hygiene. You will find them in 
San-Tox drug stores only. The 
nurse’s face on the packet and in 
the drug store window tells you 
which is San -Tox. 


Tue De Pree Company 
* New York Holland, Mich. San Francisco 





SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


solute purity is assured 
ecause 
Tox Product. It is 
blossom - smooth, 
clinging, exquisitely 
cented. Ask the 
San-Tox druggist 









The Wild Heart 


(Continued from page 46) 


think—selfishly perhaps—that Alfred was toy 
small to make his way in a submarine Contest 
of wits against older and more experienced of 
his kindred. 

We need not have worried however, for the 
baby seal adopted us in the same spirit tha 
we had adopted him. He evidently had ho 
thought of leaving us. The float in front of 
the cabin was his headquarters, and from jt 
he would slide off into the water, rolling ang 
splashing like a young dolphin, to return whey 


| he was tired or when we called him. 


I can see now his small, sleek head, with its 
great brown eyes, sticking up out of the water 
and at our call pointing for the float like the 
periscope of an under-sea boat; lifting himself 


| by his wet fore-flappers with their shor 
| clicking nails and dragging himself toward ys 


leaving in his wake a trail of salt water, 
It was his constant barking which at first 
had set the grown-ups against him, so we made 


| him refrain from it. He learned that when 
| we said, with finger upraised reprovingly 


| “Alfred, less noise!’ ke must be quiet, or 





there would be no piece of dried fish for him, 


| no bottle of milk, and no gum-drops. 


T MIGHT not have keen necessary to 
bring Alfred up on the bottle, especially as 
the fishermen of the Rosenzwe7g had ween feed- 


| ing him dried fish ever since they had cauglt 
| him, but our experience with Timothy, the 


Dirty Bear, and with other baby animals had 


| convinced us that milk was a pleasant if not 


absolutely essential form of food. So we 


| trained Alfred to drin': from a bottle with a 


rubber nipple, and he loved it. He broke the 
first two, banging them down on the float— 
he had no paws like Timothy, to support the 
bottle—so Brother and I devised a padded 
bag for it. From this Alfred daily took his 
milk, blinking his great, shining eyes at us and 


| pausing occasionally to bark. We came to 
| know it for his sign of approval. 


The gum-drops were given to him exper- 


| mentally. Brother maintained that the Esqui- 
| maux lived on them, and that Alfred, being a 
relative of northern fur-bearing seals, would 


doubtless thrive on the same diet. His rea- 
soning may have been faulty in theory, but in 
practise it was amazingly successful. Manya 


| time did Brother and I row the three miles of 














| 
| 


town for the special purpose of purchasing 
gum-drops for Alfred. He seemed to know 


| instinctively when we had the candy with us, 


for when, in returning, we reached the Point- 
ing Finger, half-way between Green Point and 


| the cove, we could make out a black speck cn 


the float ahead of us, a speck that wriggled 
and flopped and finally slid down into the 
water. -Then we would see a round dot 
against the blue little waves of the bay, a 
dot that resclved itself into a sleek, browa 
head, and there would be Alfred, swimming 
toward the boat, lifting himself as high out 
of the water as he could, his eyes fixed upon 
us beamingly. 

We always made him wait until we reached 
the float and moored the boat, then we would 
toss him the candy a piece at a time, making 
him catch it in mid-air. f 

As Alfred grew older and larger, we trained 
him to do some of the things we had seen his 
kindred do in the circuses. And how eager he 
was to learn! He put Brother and me to 
shame, for we hated lessons. He loved them. 
We taught him to balance an indoor baseba 
on the tip of his brown nose, and when he sav 
us coming down the float with his ball in ou 


| hands, he would set up a hilarious barking and 


wriggle over to us, his head moving up and 
down in an ecstasy of anticipation. — There 
was no barking, though, when he went through 
his tricks. If Alfred had been a man, bs 
power of concentration would have made him 
a millionaire. He would sit, moment after 
moment, posing the bal! on his nose, flexing 
his body from side to side to keep the balance. 
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his bright, intelligent eyes fixed steadily on 
the leathern sphere. A; 

We taught. him. to “play.dead,’’ to dive 
from a-high springboard, and to fetch us a 
“stick that we threw into the water. ; 
Some people say there is nothing in heredity. 
Jam sure there is. I do not pretend to be an 
expert on the question. but I can account In 
no other way for Alfred’s deflection from the 

th of respectability. It was certainly not 
because of lack of nourishment that he took to 
robbing seine nets of salmon. I am rather in- 
clined to think it was his mother’s wayward- 
ness Which was cropping out in him. At any 
rate, he took to making nocturnal excursions, 
and in the morning we would find him on the 
float, stretched out listlessly, his stomach 
actually distended by too much food, and he 
would eye with disdain the padded bottle of 
milk and the pieces of griddle cake we had 
prought for his breakfast. 

Still we did not suspect that our friend had 
become a net robber until the Old Fisherman 
descended on us one morning with wrath in 
hiseye. He told us of having made the rounds 
of his salmon nets the night before to find the 
bodies neatly snipped from half a dozen king 
salmon. He had even caught the fish burglar 
in the act of amputating a Chinook salmon’s 
silver body from its head, and the seal had 
stared at him in the lantern light and had 
barked at him. 

That it was Alfred, he was sure. Brother 
and I demurred that one sea! was much like 
another. But no, said the Old Fisherman; 
this was a small seal, a seal unafraid of people, 
an impudent, half-grown seal—Alfred, be- 
yond a doubt! : 

“An he chose the best fish o’ the lot,’’ he 
fumed. “If he’d taken a dog-salmon, now— 
but no, he has to pick out the kings, the 
steel-heads and the Chinooks!”’ 

We faced Alfred and charged him with sus- 
picion of robbery. It seemed to us that he 
avoided our questioning eyes. He flapped over 
to his ball at the side of the float and occupied 
himself in trying to hoist it on his nose. It 
was perfectly clear to us that his conscience 
was Clouded with guilt. 

What to do? We loved Alfred dearly, but 
we loved the Old Fisherman, tos, and his 
living depended upon the hauls of fish he made. 
Ascanty living it was at best, and we could 
not bear the thought of being even indirectly 
the cause of poverty descending upon him. 

We built a wire cage in which we confined 
Alfred the next night, much against his will. 
And the Old Fisherman reported in the morn- 
ing that no salmon had been stolen. But the 
following night heredity and appetite proved 
stronger than the wire netting we had devised, 
and Alfred robbed the seine net near the Point- 
ing Finger of three large steel-heads. 


TH question of turning Alfred loose was a 
” difficult one. We had never restrained him 
in any way, and our float and the beach beside 
it were the only homes he knew. The Old Fish- 
erman spoke of killing, but that was against 
the law, since the seals of Puget Sound are 
considered in the same class with sea-gulls and 
other scavengers. esides, Brother and I 
would never have permitted such a thing. 
Alfred was our friend. Somewhat of a repro- 
bate, it is true, but after all, he had as much 
right to the salmon in the Bay as had the Old 
Fisherman. It was not his fault that he could 
not understand the man-made ethics by which 
human beings assumed control over the water 
and its inhabitants. 

Then the next morning, as if in response to 
prayer, the Rosenzweig came chugging around 
Green Point. Hardly had its anchor splashed 
when Brother and I were easing our boat 
alongside and clambering up to the smelly deck. 

We told Karl and Andrin, all in a breath, 
how Alfred, the seal baby, had grown up to he 
asalmon thief, just like his mother. We told 

OW sorry we were for the Old Fisherman, and 
ow we could not seem to explain to Alfred 
about controlling his appetite. 

Karl and Andrin took counsel with each 





Insure poise in the daintiest frocks 
OMEN everywhere have adopted Kotex, 


the new sanitary pads, as an essential to 
summer comfort. Made from Cellucotton 
—the wonderful absorbent which science con- 
tributed to war hospital use—Kotex are lighter 
and more absorbent than cotton, cooler, hold 
their shape, and remain lastingly soft. Kotex are 
cheap enough to throw away and 
easy to dispose of—see directions 
in each package. 
Kotex are always comfortable. They 
are so thoroughly absorbent that they 
warrant one’s absolute confidence even 


when wearing the daintiest frock. On sale 
at stores and shops that cater to women. 


12 in box for 60c 


If KOTEX are not yet available in your neighborhood, write us for the names 
of nearest stores and shops that se/l them. Or send us sixty-five cencs and 
we will mail you one box of a dozen Kotex in plain wrapper, charges prepaid. 


'Cellucotton Products Co., 208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 
Copyright 1921, Cellucotton Products C». 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Soothing Powder for the Feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves the pain of corns, bun- 
ions, callouses and sore spots, freshens the feet and gives new vigor. 


Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 


At night, when your feet are tired, sore and swollen from 
walking or dancing, sprinkle Allen’s Foot=Ease in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the bliss of feet without an ache. 
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“HOLYOKE” * 


= I reduces the high cost 


-— yn of ving. Have one 
No Cracks in Plaster } 


immediate falling off 
of your fuel bill. Ker- 
Beautiful walls and ceilings always 
in perfect condition. 


Metal Lath 


an ideal fuel, is safe, 
low priced, easy to 
handle and available 
in every nook and cor- 
ner of the country. 
Sheets of steel mesh; plaster clinched with a 
key at every square inch, prevents cracks. 
Consult your contractor on small expense 
| of using in prominent rooms only. 
| Write for booklet of vita) building facts 2 : r 
fering with the connections—not necessary to install 


Have hot water con- 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers a special storage tank. 


veniences of the city in the country and 
\ 2 F Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install and 
\ 7 Dept. C-268 i | I] recommend it, or write us for literature and information 
% , | |] HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY. Holyoke, Masse 
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prohibitive. Very convenient and prac- 
tical for all homes and especially so for 
bungalows and summer homes. &é 
A Wonderful All Year Round Convenience 
Write us and learn more of this efficient heater 
that is installed in thousands of homes and that gives 
entire satisfaction. NOTE—This heater may be 
connected to the regular range boiler without inter- 
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The Wild Heart 


other. We hung hopefully upon the Strange 
foreign sentences that we could not under. 
stand. Then Karl grinned broadly. They 
were going to buy a new boat, he said, a bigger 
boat. They could fix a sort of a tank for 
Alfred, wherein he could submerge himself jn 
water. There would be no question of fish: 
he would have his fill of them. They had 
missed him, Karl said. He had been “such, 
smart babee!”’ ‘ 

So Alfred left us as he had come to us—gy 
board the Rosenzweig. He nuzzled against my 
hand like a dog as I gave him a gum-drop, 
and his shining eyes were fixed on me with » 
much affection in them that I had to blink hard 
to keep from crying. He had forgotten Karl and 
Andrin. His heart was plainly in our keeping 

But the parting had to be. It was with 
sorrowful faces that we watched the Rosey. 


Brother and I stood on the float, trying tp 
pretend to each other that we weren’t down. 
hearted, when suddenly I spied between the 
boards Alfred’s ball. 

“Oh,” I cried, ‘“‘he must have that to re. 
meer us by.” 

We piled into the little white boat and, 
pulling on the oars with all our might, set out 
in pursuit of the gray fishing launch. Our cries 
finally reached Karl and Andrin, for the engine 
stopped, and in a few minutes we came along. 
side. 

“‘ Alfred’s ball!” we explained breathlessly, 
“‘He’d be lonesome without it.”’ 

And at the sound of our voices, we heard a 
high-pitched barking from the hold. It was 
Alfred, who was calling to us as best he knew 
how, begging us not to leave him, asking us to 
please take him home with us— 

We did not wait for the fishermen’s thanks, 
We were on the verge of tears. So the engine 
started again its steady drumming, the pro- 
peller churned the water into green and white 
whirlpools, and the Rosenzweig made out 
towards the Straits, while our little boat 
rocked gently in her wake. 

And then, as we sat there, a sleek, brown 
head appeared out of the water not a dozen 
yards from the stern—a shiny seal head with 
brilliant, intelligent eyes. It was not Alfred, 
of course, but for an instant we thought it 
might be. For the space of a few breaths the 
eves watched us intently, then the head dis- 
appeared from sight. 

“Tll bet it was Alfred’s mother,” said 
Brother solemnly, “wanting to know what 
we’d done with her child.” 

“Well,” said I, “what has happened is her 
own fault. If only she hadn’t made a robbet 
of him!” 

The next ‘Wild Heart’’ story is about alion 

and a tiger, both of which responded to love 
just as did the lesser things of the wild 














Playrooms in Nursery 
Land 


(Continued from page 45) 


gray, or cream. Paneling with thin strips 
of white or tinted wood on a light-toned wall 
gives distinction to the room of an older 
sister of school age, especially when the alter: 
nate panels are decorated with ovals of 
quaint Kate Greenaway figures painted in 
pastel shades against the charming and omg- 
inal backgrounds characteristic of the artist. 

Modern child study has taught us that 
many and complicated pictures lack meat- 
ing for children. They are especially super: 
fluous on friezed walls. A few well-chosen 
prints, simply framed, and adapted to the 
age and individuality of the child, should 
be selected with a view to guiding his 
natural interest in pictures into channels 0 
appreciation for really good art. Bobbie 
and Bab can best enjoy, of course, such sub- 


jects as the Three Blind Mice running after 
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he farmer's wife, which hangs near the 
window with the flower-box. 

The furaiture in the day nursery must 
above all be | ractical, for the prime purpose 
of a playroom is playing. Strength of con- 

jon and 
at when selecting chairs and tables 
and toy cases, which, though proportionate 
to the size of the children who are to use 
them, should nevertheless be roomy enough 
to allow for their rapid growth. Painted 
jumiture, of the type illustrated at the top 
of page 45. and wicker chairs. as shown in 
the playroom at the bottom of the same pave 


are both comfortable and sturdy. A richly 
dark mahogany set may then te used in the | 
child’s bedroom with no fear of rough wear. | 
Besides forming an effective contrast to the | 
layroom’s lighter furnishing, furniture of 


this type may be utilized for later years of 


hoy or girlhood. Where the same room must | 
he used as both playroom and sleeping-room 
however, painted furniture is more youthful | 


and attractive. 
A Place to Pvt Things 
An essential feature of the playroom is a 
long, low table with deep side drawers which 
yield every desired implement for doing the 


multitudinous things that crop magically, | 


it seems, into small, busy heads, whether it 
is painting new dresses for Babbie’s family 
of paper dolls, or building the airplane that 
is Bobbie's most absorbing concern. Best 
of all, no amount of muss matters, because 
a pretty, stenciled, oil-cloth covering is 
firmly tacked to the table top and can easily 
be cleaned of every trace of clay modeling 
or scrapbook pasting that one may do. 

A gardener’s bench which conceals below 
an aristocratic surface the hardy instruments 
of toil—a rake, a shovel, a watering-pot and 
a tiny weeder—stands near the flower-box 
in the sunny south window. In its parti- 
tioned depths there is a place for seeds and 
bulbs and a record sheet of plantings. Chil- 
dren love a window-box of their very own 
where they may dig and weed and water to 
their hearts’ content and experience the joy 
of seeing their efforts crowned with a riot 
of flowers. And what guilty puss or other 
marauder, with a predilection for a bed of 
roses, would dare to trespass on a young 
gardener’s choicest blooms when three such 
formidable sentinels as those in the illustra- 
tion on page 44 stand guard below? 

A sectional bookcase that may be added 
to as an interest in books develops, and a 
large, square toy box with a front that opens 
and folds back into the top, must above all be 
remembered. These are very important, be- 
cause one doesn’t get “‘tea’’ in the nursery un- 
tilevery book is on its shelf, every doll tucked 
in bed, and every drum and top and woolly 
animal placed safely in the shelved compart- 
ments of the toy box. Lest there should be 
objections, a most insinuating picture of the 
March of the Toys painted on the front of the 
hox suggests the propriety of this rule, for the 
whole procession of toys winds sleepily from 
the floor corner to disappearance over the top. 

And then, since the Mad Hatter on the 
nursery wall reminds us that “it’s always 
tea-time,” there must be a round tea-table 
and triangular nested chairs for parties, and 
ablue and gold tea-set for the milk and water 
tea” and the bread and butter. Really, 
bedtime isn’t half so hard a trial when one 
approaches it with a cup of tea in one hand 
and a piece of bread-and-butter in the other— 
and when perhaps one may be allowed to sit 
for fifteen minutes overtime in the big arm- 
chair by the fire when Mother consents to 
tell just one more good-night story. 


Note: Solutions of any furnishing problems 
Suggested by this article can be obtained by 
sending 2c for a questionnaire to be filled in 
and returned with roc for the attention of our 
experts. If you wish to decorate furniture, 
10¢ will bring our leaflet, “How to Paint 
Furniture,” and 25¢ a copy of our new folio, 
Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home”? 
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VOLNEY 
Lavatory 


is illustrated in the 
new Mott bathroom 
book. This book is 
full of interesting 
suggestions and is a 
revelation in plumb- 
ing equipment and 
tiling for the modern 
bathroon, illus- 
trated in color. 


Send for your 
copy now. 


Address Dept. B. 


The 
(/nobstructed Floor 


The * Volney” wall suspended lava- 
tory is essentially a Mott creation. 
It may be easily attached to any tyne 
of wall. 
The unobstructed floor is a delight to 
the housekeeper. 
It is a giant in strength, an attractive, 
well-designed fixture, made in solid porce- 
lain and vitreous china. 


Step by step from the tin basin to the 
wood encased wash bowl. Onward again 
in a great advance to “open plumbing” 
—culminating in the beautiful modern 
lavatory with its architectural lines and 
well proportioned pedestals and legs:— 

Thus has progress been made, while 
new refinements in finish and design are 
constantly being developed. 


Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


Branch Offices and Showrooms 
*Kansas City, Mo. *Portland, Ore. *Boston *St. Paul, Minn. 
*Salt Lake City El! Paso, Texas *Chicago Cleveland 
Columbus, Ohio *Havana, Cuba *Lincoln, Neb. Pittsburgh 
Houston, Texas Newark, N. J. *Jacksonville, Fla. *Washington, D.C, 


*Dayton, Ohio *St. Louis 
MOTT SOUTHERN CO. MOTT CO. of PENNA. MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. 
*Atlanta, Ga, *Montreal, *Toronto 


*Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA Winnipeg, Canada 
*San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathroom. 
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SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE by 


polishing with rag, water and 
Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simpie 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old into 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 
2 cent stamp for trial sample 
GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 





Short - Story Writing 


A Course_of F. Lessons, 
taught by Dr, J. Bent Esenwein, 
Editor of The W riter’sMonthly. 


One popil has received over 


$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 

Also courses in Play. Writing, 
pr. EsENwztn Photoplay Writing, cae 

tion, Journ » etc. 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School PE 
Dept. 67, ingfield, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
ap ap af G8 te te a ee 
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SANI-TABLE-TUB 


]VMOTHER'S task of giving baby his 
and caring for him during the 






If your dealer 
can't supply you 
write us 
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daily bath 
day is much 


simpler with the Sani-Table-Tub. 


It is the only tub affording both an easily filled basin which 
drains into the bathtub below and a convenient dressing 
table that is large and roomy and will not tip over. 


It rests firmly on top of any bathtub at the right height, thus 
saving space in the small bathroom. When not in use it folds 
to half its length and hangs up out of the way. 


$10.00 at department stores, infant 
shops and physicians” supply houses 








WILLIAM J’ JACKSON & CO. Manufacturers DETROIT 








Quilted Mattress Protectors are made of specially prepared cotton and 
heavy white muslin; both sides quilted with dainty snow white wadding of 
the better grade between; easily washed and dry out light and fluffy as new. 
Made in all sizes to fit any bed. Because of their many features they are 


especially suited to use on Baby’s Crib. 
Look for our Trade Mark on each Protector you purchase. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
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SHEETING, SHEETS 
& PILLOWCASES 


Light enough for easy washing; heavy enough to 
stand the wear; used by housewives everywhere. 
The standard family sheeting for two generations. 
Cut this advertisement out . 

and show it to your dealer. ; 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 
32 Thomas St., New York City 
Address Dept. 7 for descrip- 
tive circular with sample 





-RADE MARK REG. 


126 August 1921 


Good Housekeeping 


15 Laight St., N. Y. City 





From New Orleans — Hand-Made 


Baby deserves beautiful clothes. Conway’s 
Hand-Made Infants’ Wear is lovely and fine, 
though moderately priced. 

Exquisitely hand-made, from 
imported materials. Designs 
originated by Conway’s, also 
Parisian styles, 

Goods sent on 


No catalog. 
approval if bank references are 
furnished, Write for assort- 
ment of baby coats, caps, skirts, 
dresses or slips, Give size and 
state approximate price. 


CONWAY'S 


2932 Prytania Street 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 








| with love in her eyes! 








The Woman Who Should 
Marry 


(Continued from page 30) 


from lips, from songs, from words, from hasten. 
ing feet. Technique can meet the physical 
needs, but it can not supply the velvet comfor 
of a deep maternal love. 

Children—little sensitive plates recording 
everything—feel the difference poignantly. 4 
middle-aged woman eminent in world affain 
told me the most remembered thrill of her whole 
life was the first time any one called her 
“dear.’? She was one of a large, well-do-do 
family, but she had never been called a pe 
name, never been kissed save at formal leaye. 
takings, never once been drawn to her mother’s 
breast in tenderness. Her earliest memory 
was of being ordered with the other children 
into the sarden to play and told to “keep out 
of my sight till dinner-time!” But she had 
two playmates who had a wonderful mother. 
mother who watched over her children, beaming 
on them like some guardian angel. How she 
loved that woman who looked at little children 
Her heart ached with 
an unconquerable aching. Often, far down 
in the garden “‘out of sight,’ she would throw 
herself on the ground and sob herself weak and 
ill, just from loneliness. And then, one won. 
derful day when she was playing with the little 
neighbor girls, something she did—she always 
wondered what it was, but she never knew, only 
that she had a kitten in her arms—some little 
thine caught the love-mother’s attention 





| Looking up, the child met her eyes bent on her 
| with the same beaming look she bent on her 


own children, and heard her say, almost under 
her breath, “‘ You dear!” 

The woman told me she ran home charged 
with joy. She said the words over and over 
to herself, and when she went to bed that night, 
she lay wide-eyed, staring up into the dark and 
recalling the beaming face, the words, “You 
dear!”’ No lover’s words were ever so thrill- 
ing; no after experience was ever so sweet. 
Just a little, starved child-thing throbbing up 


to God in the immensity of the night, quiver- | 


ing back to him in joy, because His love had 


flooded all her being through the lips of a | 


mother-woman. 


Why, bless your soul, this is what mothers | 
| are for, why God made mothers—to put His 


love into the little, new life, to start in it a foun- 
tain of love at its very inception! If reproduc- 
tion had been the sole idea, there would have 
been better ways—as fish spawn—as seeds 
come in a pod. This individual mother way 


| was not the only way to reproduce, but it was 


the only way to charge each new, little life with 
a living love. 


The Real Mother 


I used often to watch a certain group of chil- 
dren playing lustily on a green lawn where fire- 
flies winked and blinked their lantern-lights, 
and a huge old tree was “base.” With the 
coming of darkness, the children, at last tired 


| out, would run to the wide veranda where 


mothers sat visiting together. From one oi 
these would come sharply, “Now, Jimmy, 
don’t you dare lie down there and go to sleep, 
just for me to undress!” From the other, ten- 
derly, in a low voice, “Come, Bobby, come to 
mother!” And Bobby would run to mother, 
and settle down beside her on a hassock, and 
pillow his head on her knee, and she would wipe 
the perspiration from his moist, flushed face, 
and pat his cheek, and work her fingers 
through his tousled curls, till by and by he 
would drop off; then she would get up to take 
him in to bed. i 
There would come heated protests: “ You are 
just spoiling that child! You are making 3 
slave of yourself. I never put a child of that 
age to bed, and I never will!’ | 
But she would only smile back, apologetic 
for her weakness, and go on in and Aép 
undress the little boy, bathe his warm body, 
slip him between fresh sheets, then sit beside 
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tin and sing softly while his lids grew heavier 
and heavier. Some way there was always a, 
heautiful look in her face when she came back— 
not at all a martyred -look—not nearly so 
martyred a look as her friend wore. 

[ visited the same group not long ago. The 
far-away children are grown-ups now, married 
and doing well, but I heard Jimmy’s mother 
talk bitterly of how it didn’t “pay” to have 
children: they forgot you, forgot all you had 


“sacrificed” for them, were gone, off on their 
own ends. If she had it to do over again, she 
wouldn’t have children, she’d live her own life 
j found that she had almost no contact with her 
son, rarely heard from him in his absences. 
~ But the other mother! Flowers were on her 
reading table; it seemed Bobby kept a standing 
order at a florist’s. He wrote her daily when 
absent; he needed her, missed her, wanted her 
and he was just as manly—did just as fine ser- 
vice overseas—as the son of the other woman. 
Expressed love had not made him a “sissy”; 
it had only given him an understanding heart 
and the power to be with his mother through 
all the days growing for her ever more wintry. 
She is a contented woman with no complaints 
as to the ingratitude of children. d 

The avenue to the new, little human heart is 
very tender, and unless travel over it begins 
soon and continues steadily, the way closes and 
it can hardly ever be reopened. 


The Real Father 

The difference between men in this thing 
of instinctive parental love is just as notable as 
it is between women. I have seen a young 
father choke up past control when his first 
baby was brought to him, overcome with the 
wonder of it all, and I have seen a father turn 
on his heel in disgust because it was a girl when 
he expected a boy, or vice versa, with no feel- 
ing whatever save of egoistic disappointment. 
The race in this matter can not ke divided 
into male and female, kut in those born to 
be parents and those not. / 

A distinguished elderly gentleman had just 
been crowned with the highest honor of kis 
life. All day people surged in, congratulat- 
ing him. One woman arrived late after the 
others had gone. he sat there alone, gazinz 


out the window. a look of life-sadness on his | 


worn face. His friend offered her hand, 

felicitations. He lifted out of the reverie. 
“My dear,” he said, ‘“‘my secretary was just 

called to the telephone with the message that 


tis daughter wished to speak to him. Do you | 


see that mountain against the sky? If it were 
all mine, and solid gold, I would give every 
ounce of it to exchange places with him—to 
hear from a young girl’s lips, as he just heard, 
‘Papa, is that you?’ ”’ 


The old poignancy had swept in by way of an 
ordinary domestic flash to cloud his joy in 


his greatest earthly hour. 

The scientists quite a while ago discovered 
the way of the bees—how some were marked 
for parenthood and some for other callings— 
tut they have seen no better way for the human 
species than for all to reproduce, then let 
nature reduce the over-plus of population by 
way of war and pestilence. Dull, it seems, of 
the scientists! 

And in what cruelties this misunderstanding 
tas resulted! What tragedies for the woman 
doomed to a home and reproduction, when all 
the time something else God has planted in her 
lor expression is calling with a fury that ren- 
ders all her days and nights poignant with 
regret. Panting to escape! Praying for re- 
lease! Nature pulling at her, tugging at her, 








demanding her for other fields! Nature is in- | 


exorable: she never ceases her calling. It’s 
the true call, not of the wild, but of the real 
which is perhaps the same thing, the call of that 


which God planted there, the thing He needed | 
in bis world to make it go—and now that thing 
all unattended to, because of a blind adher- | 


face to the idea that all women were meant to 


be mothers. God knew how his world would | 


have to be run like a great orchestra— and 
Some must finger violins, and some blow on 


horns, and some beat drums. He OFaMized it | emsmmenonesmusene:sumunsin int cm 





“Men May Come and Men May Go” 


WHILE generations pass and things of transient value 

disappear, the names and memories secured in 
ROCK OF AGES Granite endure unchanged through 
centuries. Time cannot affect this peerless gray granite 
of Vermont. The passing years leave no blemish to mar 
its beauty, but rather emphasize its lustrous polish. 


It is the part of wisdom to build your memorial now, that 
it may express your individuality. Ask your dealer for 
the certificate of perfection when placing order. 
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THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED WHAT THE RIGHT SCHOOL 
MEANS TO THE BOY OR GIRL? In the front of this 
issue you will find the announcements of a great many schools 
of the best type and to which you need not hesitate to send 
your son or daughter. 


If the school problem is troubling you and you do not find 
just the right school in our school pages, write us full particu- 
lars as to age of student, type of school, locality desired and 
the amount you wish to pay and we shall be glad to make 
suggestions which we know will be of value to you. 


There are schools of every description in every part of the 
United States as well as abroad and we are anxious to help 
you find the right one. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street ; New York City 
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MIDDLETOWN Pyrex-lined 
Casseroles, Bakers and Pie Plates 
bridge the gap between easy y 
cooking and tasteful serving. 
They are the highest expression 
of artistic excellence and depend- 
able quality. Very moderately 
‘priced. On sale in the better 
class stores everywhere 
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Booklet mailed on request. 
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Preserve Labels 


4 Don’t hunt—find the 
right jar instantly on 
the preserve shelf. 
Dennison’s labels 
Save Searching. Dif- 
ferent colors for 
jellies, vegetables 
and preserves, 

Write Dennison, Department. J, 
Framingham, Mass., for ‘Handy Book” 


prepared in a jiffy 
Creamed Fish, Fish Souffle, 
Fish Cakes, Fish Salad, and 


dozens of other tempting dishes with 
that famous fresh-from-the-sea flavor. 


Burnham 8 Morrill 
* Fish Flakes 


—just fresh, firm, delicious flakes of whole- 
some cod and haddock—perfectly cooked, sea- 
-soned, and sealed in air-tight tins a few hours 
afterthe catch. All the goodness and flavor 
of these fine big fish is retained indefinitely, 
for your relish anywhere, in any climate. 

Burnham & Morrill Co., Dept. 84, Portland, Me. 


Recipes on label. More in *‘Good Eating 
Recipes’’ booklet, sent free on request. 


rge Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent”—Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 


w COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO! 
He 504-0, Cunard Bldg. Unicago, W. 


{T SERVES YOUR HOME 
@ SAVES YOUR TIME | 
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The Woman Who Should 2" 
Marry I wo 
whose 
so and gave to each his part—and then the would 
poor, stupid, old orchestra lost sight of the she mi 
Director and went all to pieces with al] tryin I we 
to be first violins. — man s¢ 
Did you ever watch one of these non-mater. voice, ( 
nal mothers in her home-nest? Even wher his you 
she does her best, lashes herself to her job, ea jnterrul 
all at sea she is, never knowing the right thing child a1 
to do, never thinking of the right thing to gy I wot 
never having on tap suitable advice or direc. so abso 
tion? Muddled, puzzled, forever harassed. she appeari 
stirs with jaded spirit amid ‘chaotic disorder order— 
Maybe she has a gift for housekeeping and fertilize 
runs the house for the sake of itself, never for faces th 
the sake of human happiness. Maybe she has face hu 
no gift for housekeeping; nothing is ever Put to free her 
rights, meals are never on time or made inter. work a 
esting with happy variations, all is at loose ends unloved 
without head or heart or administration, Let children 
disaster come, the death of the bread-winner — those of 
financial losses, and she deadens herself to her went Wi 
problem with the opiate of books or clyhs § with thi 
or what not—anything to forget—while her her chile 
empire sways and swings and totters t) § _ birthday 
ruin. One bece 
But suddenly release such a woman, lift he — — wretchec 
out of the domestic situation, let her go— amy, be 
anywhere—to freedom, let her do even a little I wou 
of the thing for which Nature gifted her man wit! 
among flowers, or stars, or stones, or sea-shells. who nevé 
or germs—anything at all that is non-social ortouche 
that requires no direction of human lives, no walled-in 
home management, no philosophy—and jp. hood anc 
stantly she becomes organized in all her being, where m: 
poised, all intelligent response. A new glory needed tc 
and a new youth come to her. Oh, she is 
never a woman to censure, this misplaced Wom: 
woman—but to pity. I woul 
But that other woman, that instinctive | minded, | 
mother. Let disaster threaten her brood, and student-n 
like a tigress she springs to their defense, ly go-mi 
every faculty awake, every cell and fiker mobil- women W 
ized, every instinct aquiver. She thinks, plans, for love 
works, with magic concentration for their pro- brief, div 
tection, for their present happiness and future nal instin 
well-being. I would t 
Oh, it’s never the situation, it’s the mother- by reason 
heart at the helm that makes the difference, made up | 
the mother-devotion, the mother-instinct for of unive: 
her own, for finding a way for them to be happy babies an 
and to grow. The slo 
there is ne 
Parental Instinct and Genius enouzh Ic 
But—I can understand some objector in- haven’t d 
sisting—by selective parenthood you would § mothers | 
breed all great gifts out of the race—music, cause alw 
poetry, art, oratory, science, invention. Well, only hone 
that is where you are wrong, for the most pro- on 
found parental instinct more often than not § ™@My hor 
accompanies these gifts. Look at Madame sift. The 
Curie, who has given the century its greatest the turnin 
gift—radium—and also well-mothered daugh- born hum: 
ters. Look at Schumann-Heink, with her § peace on 
great voice and her great heart and her great dominates 
family. Many of the finest types of actresses babies, cr 
are the most devoted mothers. A poet who feathering 
would be named poet-laureate of America—i down of | 
we had poets laureate—is all father-heart, his — 
poem on his four-year-old son being one of the um pr 
most understanding expressions of fatherhood § ‘orles, bu 
in the English language. An artist whos human prc 
fame has circled the globe is so intensely Perhaps 
father-hearted that he can never go away on § Majority o 
the most fascinating of expeditions without statistician 
taking his six children along with him. who do not 
No, I would breed none of the greatness out gap 


of the race—but, oh, I would breed love into 
it! Breed children who knew from the first 
opening of their eyes to the last closing that 





it, turn fro 
able callin; 









love enveloped all their being. I would breet 0 most : 
hardness out of the race, and loneliness, and he violin 
unwantedness, and repression. and rebellion. | ' e call of 
would breed sharp words out of the race, an aan of 
harsh commands, and slapping, and snatch: a edge 
ing and jerking. I would breed callousnes marading 
out of the race, and coldness, and unrespol oe Th 
siveness and indifference. I would breed out ture; mak 
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fowering of thwarted designs in helpless little 


jldren. 
5g would divert from motherhood the woman 


whose soul is bent on polishing mahogany—I 
would reliev e her of children and send her where 
she might polish mahogany all her days. 

[ would divert from motherhood that wo- 
man so obsessed with a book that her child’s 
voice, coming up to her out of the wilderness of 
his young ignorance, is forever an unwelcome 
interruption. . . . I would free her of the 
child and send her to a world of books. 

[ would divert from motherhood that woman 
so absorbed in flowers that the face of her child 
appearing before her is only a signal for an 
order—another package of seed, a trowel, more 
fertilizer; whose eyes are so filled with flower- 
faces that they never take in the little human 
face hungrily asking for love... . I would 
free her of child-faces forever and send her to 
work among flower-faces only. The most 
unloved—and later the most unfortunate— 
children known to my own childhood were 
those of a woman to whom all other women 
went with their plant problems. Consumed 


with this one mania, she never had time to make | 


her children pretty dresses, to remember their 
birthdays or note their comings and goings. 
One became an illegitimate mother; one married 
wretchedly and died young; one went into the 
army, became a deserter, and paid the penalty. 
I would divert from motherhood that wo- 
man with an antipathy to the intimate ways, 
who never expresses her love in endearing terms, 
ortouches, or tendersmiles. I would divert these 
walled-in, self-contained women from mother- 
hood and send them to work in laboratories 
where matter has no feeling, and feeling is not 
needed to penetrate the mysteries of matter. 


Women Who Should Not Be Mothers 


I would divert all stiff, cold, purely career- 
minded, purely housekeeping-minded, purely 
student-minded, purely pleasure-minded, pure- 
ly go-minded women—I would divert all 
women who lack the passion for human service 
—for love implies human service—I would, in 
brief, divert every woman in whom the mater- 
nalinstinct is not the dominating instinct. And 
I would take chances on any loss to the race 
by reason of this diversion being more than 
made up by the coming into existence of a crop 
of universally loved—expressively loved— 
babies and homes and households. 

The slow progress of the world is all because 
there is not enough love in it, and there is not 
enouzh love in it because the real mothers 
haven’t done all the mothering; and the real 
mothers haven’t done all the mothering be- 





cause always, in the past, marriage was the | 
only honorable calling for a woman, and all | 


women rushed into it. But life today offers 
many honorable callings—a calling for every 
gift. Then let me implore you, you women at 
the turning of the ways, in the interest of un- 


born humanity, of more love in the world, of | 
peace on earth, unless the maternal instinct | 


dominates you—unless you crave your own 
babies, crave a home, feel eager to begin 


feathering a nest with the softest, gentlest | 
down of pure, high love—unless all this is | 


paramount with you, stay out of marriage. 
fur your steps toward science, to the labora- 
tories, but keep your hands off this sacred 
human problem! 

Perhaps the maternal instinct dominates the 
majority of women: I do not know; I am no 
statistician. But I do know there are enough 
who do not have it to botch the job, well-nigh to 
wreck the world. Then leave maternity— 
with self-respect and understanding. Leave 
it, turn from it, find your own high and honor- 
able calling. But you who have the gift, oh, 
you most sacredly gifted among women, you 
first violins in God’s great orchestra—accept 
the call of nature, find your mate, and do this 
greatest of all earthly work. Find in the 
knowledge that it is God’s greatest work your 
unbending staff and stay, your reason for 
being. The child puts you in the race, into the 

ture; makes you of the long, unending stream. 

hen go up to God, its hand in yours! 
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The Dilver Reduces 
Fruit and Vegetable Waste 
More than Half 


‘Ee DILVER is a combination 
fruit and vegetable press, sieve 
and strainer that removes only the 
natural waste from food and re- 
tains all the health-giving vitamines, 
mineral salts and fruit acids. 


- 
“The DILVER Does It’’ 
No Paring—No Coring—No Waste 


Rices potatoes for a meal in three 
minutes; removes skins and seeds and 
strains a bus el of tomatoes for catsup 
in ten minutes; presses juice from 
grapes without staining the hands; 
makes applesauce from a peck of 
apples in three minutes with less 
than a teacupful of waste. Makes 
easy the preparation of nutritious 
purée soups, mashed and creamed 
vegetables, jellies, butters, catsup, 
marmalades and fruit juices. 


Distributed through our service 
representatives or by mail. 
Write today for our special offer 


to show in your own home what 
the Dilver will do for you. 
Pays for itself in a few weeks. 





Dilver Manufacturing Co., 


~ ~ Pittsburgh, Pa. 





less and bright. 


decorations in colors. 


East Liverpool, - ~- 
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The Tea 
Tastes Better 


Hall’s Teapots are made of vitrified 
white china and fired, body and 
Always lok gaze in one, at a temperature of 
jor this circle 2400°. 
on the bottom 


before pur- 


po mated They are absolutely non-porous, 


and will not craze nor crack with 
the heat. The pure white lining 
stays white, pure and clean, stain- 


See Hall’s Teapots at your dealer’s 
or send us his name if he does not 
have them and we will send a little 
folder “Better Tea in a Hall Pot,” 
showing some of the beautiful 
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Jack Jar Jogs 


The accepted regulation School and Sports lear 


> eee are some of the most pop- 

ular styles of Jack Tar Togs 
for Fall and Winter wear for girls 
and boys. They combine common 
sense, economy, and becoming style 


MIDDY 
No. 3925 


without being frilly, fussy, or flimsy. 
Jack Tar Togs are made only of 
durable, fast-color cotton, serge, and 
flannel fabrics, measured full—always, 
and tailored true in every detail. 


Jack Tar Togs Appeal To Mothers 
who recognize real economy—they are “the ac- 
cepted regulation school and sports wear”—are 
guaranteed by both makers and dealers to wear 
and wash—youcan “rub’ em,tub’em, scrub’em” 
and “they’ll come up smiling.” There is a dealer 
in your city or near where you live. Writeus and 
we willsend you a style book and give you a list 
of JackTardealers. Address Department D-3. 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 


No. 1470 


U.S. A, 


Rub em ~Tub em~-Scrub em 
They come up Smiling! 


The Labe] 
of Honor 
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Have Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. **The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
notin use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 


Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 N.StateSt. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 


August 1921 Good Housekeeping 





PROTECT YOUR FURS 


Woolens, Carpets, Furniture, etc., with 


THE ONLY MOTH KILLER 


Used by Furriers, Furniture Dealers, 
Clothiers everywhere 


Absolutely Guaranteed or Money Rack 
Large Can $1.00 


Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of 
price—money order, stamps or check 


Price 50 cents 


Manufactured only by 


C.LUEDERITZ 


** The Nation's Furrier”’ 


If you are interested in furs or fur 
work write for our interesting circular 


524 North Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DEALERS WRITE FOR WHOLESALE PRICES 








| pocketbook or her handkerchief, an’ th? 
| young invintor picks it up an’ 








Mrs. Hogan on Kissin’ 
(Continued from page S2 


notice th gurruls. An’ prisintly, as 


he goes 


| moonin’ through th’ trees wan day, he notices 


a shy young thing with rather nice hair an’ 
blue eyes what seems diff’rint from th 
others. Th’ shy young thing drops he 
t se 4 
you L in” returns jt, 
Th’ shy young thing thanks him, an’ befon 


| he knows it, th’ young invintor has found oy 


her na-ame an’ addhress. At least he thinks 


| he found it out, though ’twas wan ay 4) 


fir-rst things th’ shy young thing told him in 
case he forgot to ask. Her father owns th’ big 


| tree not so far away, an’ manny a time he hy 


flung a rock at th’ poor young invintor, Also 
he owns a cave at th’ seashore for th’ summer. 


| time an’ can holler louder an’ get more ay 


what ain’t his than-anny wan in thim parts 
So that altogether ye can see he’s a pillar ay 
society an’ a man av business even in thim 
da-ays. 


“a HOPE ye'll call so’s I can thank ye {or 

th’ pocketbock I dropped for th’ purpose’ 
says th’ shy young thing. ‘I’d be glad to. 
says th’ embarrassed young invintor, rubbin’ 
his rib where th’ old man’s last rock had got 
him. ‘Pa’s goin’ away tomorry for a week’; 
dippledoccus huntin’,’ says th’ shy young 
thing innocently. ‘I'll dhrop in, ma-aybe’ 
says th’ young felly with his heart goin’ like 
a thrip-hammer over his invintion an’ wond- 
herin’ where he can borrow a dhressed skin for 
evenin’ wear. ‘Do,’ says th’ shy young thing, 
‘an’ don’t forget th’ addhress.’ ‘Thrust re’ 
says th’ young felly, blushin’ modestly with 
th’ idee that now his invintion was about to 
abolish th’ knock-down-an’-drag-out style 
av coort-ship that was th’ recognized custom 
in thim da-ays. 

“So all th’ nixt da-ay th’ young invintor js 
busy with his invintion an’ trottin’ from tree t’ 
tree thryin’ to borrow a fur clawhammer an’ 
some white gloves sootable for movin’ in high 
circles with. An’ along about dusk he sneaks 
down from his attic room in th’ tree an’ noise- 
lessly past th’ landlady dozin’ in th’ lower 
branches—for he’s three weeks back in kis 
room-mroney—an’ sets for th’ shy young 
thing’s tree. His heart’s goin’ like th’ bass 
drum in a jazz band. He hasn’t gone no dis- 
tance whin who shud ke run inty but—I’ll give 
ye three guesses, Mrs. Cassidy? ‘Th’ shy young 
gurrul av th’ da-ay before? Right ye are, 
th’ fir-rst time! 

“« ‘Why, Misther Throglodite!”’ says th’ shy 
young thing. ‘Why Misther Throglodite! 
Ain’t this th’ surprise!’ But it ain’t no sur- 
prise to you an’ me, for th’ wondher is that th’ 


| shy young things don’t climb th’ trees an’ 
| drag their mathrimonial prey even out av 


their nests. An’ so it is that they stroll back 
to th’ shy young thing’s tree together, an’ th’ 
young felly’s admirin’ th’ gran’ collection av 
shtone clubs an’ half-bricks that th’ old ma-an 
keeps shtrangers off with. Prisintly out av th 
dark branches overhead comes a viice. ‘It's 
only me, ma,’ says th’ shy young thing, 
‘an’ me young gintlema-an fren’. Won't ye 
come down an’ meet him?’ ‘I get up for no 
ma-an afther sundown,’ says th’ v’ice, ‘so yelll 
have t’ be yer own chaperon. Th’ home-brew’s 
in th’ hole be th’ root, an’ there’s cigarettes in 
th’ fir-rst fork av th’ tree. So injy yersilves 
an’ don’t sit up late.’ ‘We'll sit on th’ porcha 
spell,’ says th’ young gurrul, as they climb up 
an’ out on th’ fir-rst branch an’ begin learnin 
how t’ talk togither with their feet swingin 
below. Long before this ivint in histhry ivy 
gurrul has learned th’ way av a maid witha 
ma-an; ’tis t’ get th’ felly t’ talk about him- 
self. An’ ’tisn’t long before she knows she’s 
hooked an invintor—an’ I’m nct sure but may- 
be she peeked an’ had known it all th’ time. 
‘What kind av an invintion?’ asks th’ young 
gurrul. ‘It’s a secret—so far,’ says th’ young 
felly. ‘Won’t ye tell me?’ says th’ shy young 
gurrul. An’ th’ young felly begins wonderin 
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« they've come t’ be sittin so close together 
~an’ he’s also wonderin’ whether it’s his own 
heart a-thumpin’ or jist a late trolley car 
with a flat wheel. ; . 

“Th’ moon comes up slow like a big bubble 
from a pot av melted copper, while th whole 
evenin’s filled with purple shadows an’ th 
nightingales blowin’ coortin’ music on their 
litty flutes. Ivry breeze that drifts th’ night 
is loaded with all th spices av Araby or Lovers 
Lane, an’ as intoxicatin’ as it brushes th’ cheek 
as a thimbleful av ould _ Wine. An’ th 
grrst thing ye know there’s a young fellys 
arm around a shy young gurrul, an’ neither 
wan av thim, for th life av thim, knows how it 
sot there. ‘Nothin risked, nothin gained! 
says th’ young invintor, trimblin’ so he’s like 
?’ fall off th’ porch av th’ tree, an’ thryin’ 
to be tur’ble brave. An’ so he rushes in, pre- 

red to die in a blaze av glory an’ give this 
invintion to th’ wurruld or be buried with it. 
Invintors is tur’ble brave min, ivry time. So 
th’ thunders roll, an’ th’ lightnins burst th’ 
hivins, an’ as th’ young felly swims up from 
th’ depths burstin’ fer th’ air, he knows that 
he’s delivered his message to Garcia. Post- 
herity nivir again will be witheut th’ kiss, for 
his momintous invintion is still echoin’ down 
th’ corridors av Time. 

“ An’ afther th’ young felly gets his fir-rst bit 
ay frish air, he hears th’ young gurrul sayin’: 
‘Why, Misther Throglodite,’ she says. ‘Why 
Misther Throglodite!’ Jist like ivry gurrul 
in th’ wurruld has done since, an’ prayin’ in 
her litty heart that she won’t scare him off! 
But somehow th’ young invintor knows that his 
invintion’s a gran’ success an’ his forchune’s 
ma-ade—afther th’ old ma-an gets back from 
th’ dippledoccus huntin’ an’ gets th’ fir-rst 
shock worn off. An’ prisintly, if anny wan was 
listenin’, they heard th’ shy young gurrul 
savin’ ‘Pooh! ’Tis no thrick at all to be an 
invintor—for I’ve felt like wan mesilf ivir 
since th’ minit I dhropped me pocketbock on 
purpose for ye!’ But she ma-akes him promise 
that th’ invintion is to be a secret from ivry 
wan but her an’ him. An’ he promises.” 

“Tis easy to see he didn’t keep his promise 
from th’ goin’s on since then,’”’ remarked Mrs. 
Cassidy primly. 

“T dinnaw,” replied Mrs. Hogan, “but I 
sometimes wondher that ma-aybe he did.” 

“D’ye mean to tell me,” said Mrs. Cassidy, 
“that no wan but th’ discindints av thim two 
on th’ tree-limb cinchries ago knows th’ 
secret av kissin’ an’ mathrimony?” 

“Ma-aybe not, Mrs. Cassidy,’ responded 
Mrs. Hogan mildly, ‘‘an’ yet how d’ye account 
for th’ old maids an’ bachelors av th’ wurruld 
enless it be that they’ve nivir had th’ chanst 
tknow th’ secret?” 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 49) 


shades prevail in silks and velvets. As to 
fabrics, Rodier is showing a new rough-surfaced 
stuff called Perllaine for winter cloaks and tai- 
lored frocks. There is much duvetyn, much 
serge moufflon, many fabrics of the Kasha 
type, and some cheviot. Some cloth will ke 
worn, but the slightly rough-surfaced stuffs 
will be preferred. 

In silks, frocks and cloaks of heavy crépe 
matocain will be seen next winter, the cloaks 
lined with colored velvets. Cloaks and wraps 
will be made of heavy black satin—tailored 
{rocks for early fall, also. 

New hats for autumn are made of felt in 
black, brown, or dark green, although bright 
geen 1s worn also. ‘The cloche is again a 
favorite, very broad of brim and rounded of 
crown. The felt brim is bound with ribbon, 
and a twist of ribbon with perhaps a small bow 
encircles the base of the crown. Smart is a 
Maria Guy shape of black velvet with the 
under side of the brim lined with cyclamen 
velvet, a fold of cyclamen velvet twisted about 

¢ base of the crown. The new shapes are 
ase rather than small—the broad, slightly 

tooping brims shading the face thoroughly. 





Better Coffee 


—and none of the old worries 


It’s so utterly easy to prepare coffee the Faust 
Instant way that you forget many of your kitchen 
worries. You can laugh at the old cocking de- 
lays. Faust Instant Coffee can, in a moment, be 
prepared right at your table—a really delightful 
task. You can put the messy coffee pot out of 
your life. You do not need it. You can forget 
the nuisance of coffee grounds. This costly waste 
has been eliminated. 

FAUST A GRADE 


Coffee Tea 
(Blue Label) (Black Label) 


| Standard Size 
| Medium Size 


Family Size... 
Hotel Size 


C. F. Blanke Sales Co. 


And best of al!, FAUST INSTANT Coffee or 
Tea gives you the most delicious coffee or tea you 
ever tasted. Real coffee and tea—only easier and 
cheaper to serve. A half teaspoonful (or less) of 
Faust Instant in the cup—with boiling water 
added—that’s the recipe. 

Your dealer has Faust Instant Coffee or Tea; 
or, if he hasn’t received his supply, send us his 
name and an order. 

FAUST D GRADE 


Coffee ea 
(Red Label) (Green Label) 
30 cups 
60 cups.... 
120 cups 
480 cups 


Dept. 2 


Price Price 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Distributors of the World-Famous Faust Coffee and Tea 
* Faust Chile Powder, and other products manufactured by C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co. 


COFFEE 4"° TEA 


PAvs! INSTANT 





EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fas- 
cinating work—Big profits. Our 1921 Xmas line, new 
Birthday and Everyday cards are in stock. Our illus. 
catalog‘‘Pleasant Pages’ gives all information. J?t’s free. 
LITTLE ART SHOP Inc., 602 F St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





Don’t Starve Potted 
FLOWERS and PLANTS 


~ FERTALL TABLETS 


dissolved in water—one tablet to one 
quart—make an odorless, stainless plant 
food of wonderful quality, making plants 
grow and bloom freely, almost like magic. 


Box of 12 Fertall Tablets, 10c 
3 Boxes, 25c—144 Tablets, $1. 


Stamps or Coin 


FERTALL COMPANY 
1 Campbell Street, Newark, New Jersey 





= Better Food—Better Health 


Old Virginia Food Products by Parcel Post 


Peanut Butter, Peanut Candy, 
Spanish “Salted’’ Peanuts 
3 Pounds Either Delivered $1.00 
AMERICAN PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
Dept. H, Richmond, Va. + 





Failure of fruit juices to ‘‘jell’’ is commonly caused 
by lack of natural pectin in the fruit. 

Addition of pectin to such juices as are deficient is 
endorsed by the U.S. Dep't. of Agriculture. 

Paoli Fruit Pectin is pure pectin extracted from 
fruits which have it in abundance. Its use adds the 
necessary proportion to positively assure the jellifying 
of any fruit juice. 

Paoli Fruit Pectin saves fruit and sugar. 

Makes jelly of perfect flavor and consistency. 

Reduces boiling time to 3 minutes. 

Equally efficient for jams. 

One can, enough for 10 large glasses of jelly, sent 
direct postpaid for 50c; 6 cans $2.50 


OLI FRUIT PRODUCTS CO., PAOL!, INDIANA 


In using advertisements see page 4 
























Greater capacity 


aluminum lined wells 
Boils, bakes, steams 


and roasts brown 


Aluminum vessels 
for every purpose 














Adjustable catches 
for each well ~ 





ee oe patented 


steam vent ~™ 








Durable agd 


steel case —~™ 























World’s 


Largest 





Get Greater Value 


Any fireless stove saves you money. 
est savings, convenience and kitchen comfort, you'll want the 
Duplex that has so many exclusive features—yet costs no more. 
Send today for the new “Duplex Folder” with typical, money- | 
saving recipes, illustrations of all models and name of your dealer. 


DURHAM MFG. CO. 


Makers 
































But to obtain the great- 





300 Durham Street 
Muncie - - - Ind. 


Stoves 





Fireless 


of 




















* “ae 
Colburn's @ 
Spices-Mustard-Condiments 


THE A. COLBURN CO., Philadelphia 
Established 1857 





On Kitchen Walls 


a calendar, egg-beater, nut-grater, memo- 
pad, scissors, etc., etc., can be hung quick- 
ly and easily on those sanitary little 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
They are useful in every room. For the heavier 
articles, use Moore Push-less Hangers; the 
heavier the weight the stronger they hold up 
to 100 pounds. 


Suggest a use and we'll send you samples. 


c per 
pkt. 


Stationery, Drug, Photo Supply 
and Department Stores. 


* Moore Push-Pin Co., 


Sold everywhere by Haraware, 10 


18 Berkley St. Phila., Pa. 





The Secret of Good Cuties 





_* Hotels Need Trained Women— 
Nation-wide demand for high salaried 
executives; past experience unneces- 
Sary; we train you by mail and put you 
in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, interesting work, quick 
advancement; permanent. Write for 
Free Book ‘‘Your Big Opportunity.”’ 








Lewis Hotel Training School 
Room 2413, Washington, D. C. F 
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{ Ask your dealer or send 50c for full size bottle. jj 

Money back if not satisfied. Agents Wanted. 4 


SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
























|A Place in the Procession 


1 
(Continued from page 27) 
| can not work shoulder to shoulder in the same 
| groups, if only her peculiar difficulties in organi 
zation work are properly taken into account. 

In most cases the general board of the 
organization makes the rules for the affiliatig 
of local groups, usually considering only re 
and city conditions, and then leaves the country 
woman to meet these requirements or ele 
remain unrepresented in its councils, Very 
often the rules are utterly imnossible for a 
country district. One organization of which ] 
knew, for instance, required a minimum of 
fifteen members for each vote in the state con- 
vention. Yet in a certain neighborhood, cut 
off by natural barriers of hills and rivers, there 
were only twelve women of sufficient education 
and public spirit to be interested in the project 
Those twelve met as regularly as possible 
however, developed a great enthusiasm for the 
work, and accomplished so much that they felt 
sure their lack in mere numbers would be over. 






























































| At another home relatives from the city had 


looked. Much to their chagrin their delegate 
was not allowed a voice in the convention 
because they were twelve instead of fifteen 
A church missionary society in another com. 
munity was not allowed a vote at the district 
meeting because the amount raised for a cer. 
tain fund was only sixteen dollars, instead of 
the prescribed eighteen, though it was clearly 
shown in their report that these members of a 
struggling country church were giving much 
more in proportion to their means than the 
members of the urban churches. 

































Roads Govern the Country Woman 


It is often impossible, also, for country 
organizations to meet the requirement of a 
specified number of meetings. In the present 
state of country roads, weather conditions 
must govern largely. A mecting is often ar- 
ranged for and postponed several times before 
road conditions make it possible for the women 
to get together. The farmer’s wife can not by 
herself make such herculean efforts as the 
farmer sometimes puts forth in overcoming 
the handicaps of distance and bad roads. In 
the country districts I have sometimes seen a 
farmer bring his family to the meeting ina 
farm wagon drawn by six or eight heavy horses, 
because the depth of the roads after hard rains 
had made any other kind of conveyance im- 
possible. 

Few people understand the difficulties a 
country woman must overcome before she can 
leave her home for an afternoon meeting. 
However efficient she is, her work can not 
always be managed to leave a certain afternoon 
free, because she is a co-worker, not only with 
her husband, but with the sun and the wind 
and the ripening farm products. Last summer 
I attended a meeting of an enthusiastic club of 
fifteen farm women, twelve of whom were un- 
able to attend because of unexpected condi- 
tions. One could not leave home because the 
threshing machine had driven up to the bam 
to begin its work. This meant that fourteen 
hungry men, in addition to the family, must be 
provided for at the noon and evening meals. 

































arrived in an autcmobile to spend the day, 
having neglected to telephone before starting, 
to learn whether the country woman had any 
other plans on foot. Another woman had to 
stay at home to oversee the work of some men 
who were building a barn, because her husband 
had been called away on jury duty. Another 
had sickness in the family. Another was can- 
ning a large quantity of soft peaches which 
would have damaged seriously if neglected for 
the day. Another had to stay with a neighbor 
and her new baby, as there was no nurse within 
call and no one else could be depended upon to 
take care of the mother and child. So, after 

their careful planning, only three women 
attended the meeting. As several of those who 
were absent had already expressed themselves 
on the questions at issue, the three transacted 
the business of the day, made their plans for 
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iaticns is that she does not care especially for 
a strictly women’s organization, She feels a 
bit selfish in 11 dulging in any social activity for 
herself, becausc she knows that her husband 
and children are In quite as much need of a 
wholesome SO ial life. Besides that, she real- 


izes that her « utlock en life is rest ricted because 
che so seldom meets people of differing ideas, 
and she knews that she can receive com- 
sgratively little benefit from associating with 
other worren Whose horizons stretch no farther 
than her own. In her social life she wants new 

sole and new points of view—new things tc 
think about when she returns to the routine of 
her daily schedule—and such help she receives 
in a mixed organizaticn. As a New England 
yoran wrote me recently, “I like a mixed 
meeting because it gives me a chance to meet 
men.” She went en to explain that when the 
neighboring farmers came to see her husband 
they usually did their talking in the barnyard 
or the workshop, so that she seldom saw them. 
At church she could look at the minister and 
perhaps shake hands with two or three other 
men on the church steps. All the church 
societies were for women alone. It was only in 
the mixed meeting that she met men in a social 
way and broadened her view of life by discussing 
politics, the farm business, and current affairs 
with them on an equal footing. This is ap- 
parently one of the chief reasons why the 
Grange, the yldest farmers’ organization, has 
been so well sustained for more than fifty 
years, and now numbers more than eight 
hundred thousand farmers and their wives in 
its membership. It has survived where many 
other organizations have failed, because it 
adapted itself particularly to the actual con- 
ditions and needs of the country woman. 

Indeed it is certain that the conditions under 
which the country woman werks must largely 
govern the form of any organization in which 
she takes an active part. What would be an 
easy task in the city cr small town may be 
impossible for her, and yet she yearns for the 
wider view and the inspiraticn to be gained 
from affiliation with large groups of organized 
women. It should be quite possible tc affiliate 
these scattered bands of eager women if only 
the governing boards had sufficient breadth of 
knowledge of actual rural conditions to adapt 
the general rules. But such a breadth of view 
can be secured only by including in the govern- 
ing board of each organization at least one 
weman who knows the country at first hand 
and is in close touch with rural needs and rural 
workers. Such an arrangement would also 
serve to recognize nationally some of the earn- 
est women leaders that have been developed 
inthe country districts. It is the only way to 
give the ccuntry woman a place among the 
organized women of the nation. 


Representation Is Not Offered Her 
_ So far as I have been able to learn from an 
investigation of the women’s organizations 
which have headquarters in Washington, the 
country woman is not now represented by 
them in any adequate way. Nor do they give 
much recognition on their programs to the 
problems of country life and of food production, 
though these are the very basis of our national 
prosperity and are, moreover, closely allied to 
Women’s especial interests. The time has 
passed in this country when the people can 
aford to take the matter of food production 
lightly. To us, as to all the countries taking 
part in the great war, there has come a great 
awakening to the national necessity of a 
Prospercus country life. Our leaders are seeing 
more clearly than ever before that in peace, as 
i war, the national prosperity must rest upon 
a happy, contented people living among the 
telds, furnishing new and vigorcus leaders for 
the towns and an adequate supply of focd for 
all the people of the nation. Yet most club- 































































































































Cuts the 


Housewife’s “2 
Work in Half 


AVE your time, energy and money by doing all your kitchen 
and household cleaning and smoothing, polishing and scour- 
ing with American Steel Wool. Use it with warm water 

and any kind of white soap on your Aluminum ware, Pyrex, Copper, 
Enamel and other kitchen utensils. Use it for removing varnish. 
Use it for rubbing down surfaces for painting, reviving enamel, 
removing stains from hard-wood floors, etc. No acid to eat into 
the highly polished surfaces; no grit to scratch; leaves no slimy 
or soapy surface. 












































In Three Grades 


Low in Price 





Use Grade 0 for Aluminum, Pyrex, Glass, 
etc. Grade 3 for cleaning and polishing 
stoves and ranges of all types, inside and 
outside. Use Grade 1 and 3 for rough clean- 
ing. Grade 3 will clean and polish your 
Dairy Utensils. 

American Steel Wool comes in small and 
large household packages. Sold in Depart- 
ment Stores, Chain Stores, Hardware and 
Paint Stores, Groceries, etc. If your dealer 
has not the grade you want, send us his name 
and 15c and you will be supplied. 
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Department G 
American Steel Wool Mfg. Co., Inc. 


9-11-13 Desbrosses Street, New York City 
















In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Bath You’ll Love 


OUR bath is healthful and refreshing when you use the 


Fuller. Friction Shower. The bristles give a gentle mas- 
sage, while the stream of fresh water—at any temperature you 
choose—sprays softly on the skin. It will not wet the hair or 
spatter the bathroom. The white bristles are firmly gripped— 
and cannot even be pulled out. The handle is just right in size 
and will not slip when soapy. And yet— 


This is only one of many Fuller Brushes for the toilet. In all, 
there are forty-five equally desirable brushes for household and 
personal use. They are all of the same sanitary open construc- 
tion. They are all guaranteed. ; 


Fuller Brushes are brought to your own home for your inspec- 
tion by our representatives, who are carefully trained in house- 
hold efficiency and bring you many worth-while ideas. If one 
has not called lately, write us. 


* The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Company, Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Branch Offices in over 100 cities—consult telephone directory 


ULLER BRUSHES 


ld 


August 1921 Good Housekeeping 


Set: OB? i erty 
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A Place in the Processigy 


women are uninformed concerning this Tevivl 
|. of interest in rural life, because so Seldomeis 
| rural speaker given a place upon their pp. 
grams. Their ideas of country life are often 
| merely those superficial impressions picked yp 
| by the average city woman who looks from her 
automobile as it rolls along the country roa 
or stops for water at some picturesque fam. 
house. They lack any real understanding gj 
the actual conditions the country woman hy 
to face. 

In fact, this inclusion of the country Woman 
in women’s organized efforts is necessary from 
a cultural point of view, for no modern Worran 
would wish to be uninformed about so jp. 
portant a group of the women of the nation 
Many of the new organizaticns proudly ¢qj 
themselves “national,” and yet no group q@ 
be properly so called so long as the 16,000,09) 
country women are unrepresented in. js 
councils and upon its programs. Whether o 
not the country women are able to keep un 
closely knit connections with the national 
body, their interests must be represented by 
some one who knows their needs, or else the 
name ‘‘national’”’ becomes an absurdity. 

Tt may be that in the days to come, when 
network of good roads has spread the nation 
over, and every farmer is prosperous enough to 
own an automobile, and the country telephone 
lines are as efficient as those in the city, and 
labor-saving conveniences have liberated the 
farm woman from much of her toil, and the 
district nurse can be called in to take care of 
the new baby, the country wcman will be able 
to take her place shoulder to shoulder with the 
city woman in complex and powerful organiza. 
tions working fer the betterment of the world, 
But that day is far distant—in the millennium, 
it seems sometimes to the weary country 
worker—and in the meantime we must meet 
conditions as they are and encourage the 
country woman in such work as she can do, by 
giving her a place in all our plans for progress 
toward better living conditions for all the 
people. Then she will have something to work 
for and to look forward to; she will feel herself 
a part of great and powerful forces. She will 
have, in fact, a place in the processicn. 





Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 38) 


for its running expenses, which amounts 
to about $100,000 a year, would undoubtedly 
raise a pretty general protest from the people 
who find it difficult, or impossible, to get 
appropriations for things that are sorely 
needed, the shocking neglect of the Lee Man- 
sion at Arlington, which 7s Government prop- 
erty, as compared to the fostering care which 
has been bestowed on Mount Vernon by this 
organization of women, who seventy yeals 
ago rescued the estate from ruin and have 
preserved it with intelligent devotion ever 
since, is an object lesson deserving reflection. 
The Lee Mansion is an even more stately one 
than Mount Vernon and might well harbor 
as many valuable and beautiful historical 
objects. Whatever our opinions and trad: 
tions may be, moreover, we all realize now that 








Robert E. Lee was one of the greatest generals 
and one of the noblest men who ever lived. 
To every American woman the abuse of his 
home must seem a disgrace; to every Southem 
woman it must seem a sacrilege. Heaven 
grant that Mount Vernon may not meet @ 
similar fate! 

I still have something interesting to tell you 
about that I have saved till the last, as we u 
to save the frosting on our cake when we welt 
children. I have mentioned in previous letters 
how much the “open gates” at the White 
House are meaning to the general public, 
how gracious and kind both the President and 
Mrs. Harding have been in the granting ol 
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vate interviews and in receiving organiza- 
tions, but I haven't yet told any of you about 
an honest-to-zoodness White House Party! 
ind now I’m going to! In making out Presi- 
dential invitation lists, official and resident 
cociety iS VET) wisely divided alphabetically 
into three groups, since of course it is too large 
to entertain all at once, and three entertain- 
ments are given close together. In this way 
no one can possibly have hurt feelings. And, 
following the pleasant Washington custom of 
going things out of doors all through the spring, 
Mrs. Harding gave her second garden party 
yesterday, and Harry and I went to it! 

“The morning was cold and cloudy, but 
toward noon the sun began to struggle out, 
and by four o’clock—the party was from 
fve to seven— ‘the “Harding blue,”’ bluer 
than ever, was in the skies! ; And, as we 
yalked through the long corridors into the 
arden, with its boxwood hedges and blossom- 
ing rambler roses and rare magnolia in full 
bloom, one of the most beautiful sights I have 
ever beheld met my eyes. In the center of 
the great lawn, the Marine Band, in full dress 
yniform, was playing, an immense, solid circle 
of scarlet and blue and gold. Behind and 
high above it rose the fountain, falling in long, 
curving sprays of sparkling, liquid light; while 
in the distance, towering over the deep, green 
trees straight into the deep, blue sky, the white, 
perfect shaft of the Washington monument 
shone in the sun like a pillar of snow. 


Mrs. Harding’s Garden Party 


The entire ground floor of the White House 
was thrown open, and in the East Room an 
orchestra was playing, and many people were 
dancing, but most of the guests remained out 
of doors, the women’s dresses, of the softest, 
flmiest fabrics in the loveliest pastel shades, 
and the gorgeous uniforms which many of 
the men wore, adding immensely to the general 
brightness that pervaded everything. The 
President and Mrs. Harding received in the 
garden, and the refreshments were served there, 
too—all sorts of delicious drinks and _ ices, 
sandwiches and cakes, spread on long tables 
covered with white cloths, and protected by 
brilliant, striped awnings. 
tically every one we knew was there—every 
one, that is, whose name came near the middle 
of the alphabet!—and we wandered around 
talking to our friends all over the grounds. 

Do you think, you women at home, that 
Iexaggerate when I keep telling you how won- 
derful Mrs. Harding is, and how much we 
all love her? 

Well, let me tell you, as I say goodby , some- 
thing she did today, and perhaps you won’t, 
for it’s typical of what she’s doing all the time. 
Besides the lawn-party yesterday, she received 
the Colonial Dames today, and it makes me 
weary just to think of the hours and hours 
and hours that she stands on her feet every day, 
shaking hands with people! But this morning 
Mrs. Lenroot, the President of the Congres- 
sional Club, telephoned to Miss Harlan— 
Mrs. Harding’s secretary—that we were having 
our last club festivity until fall, a picnic in 
Rock Creek Park, and that if Mrs. Harding 
was out motoring, it would mean a lot to us 
to have her come for a few minutes! 

We met at the club house at four o’clock, 
each carrying a lunch basket containing enough 
supper for a hungry Senator or Congressma: 
and his wife, for on this occasion we invited 
our husbands to supper; motored out to the 
picnic grounds; and we were just getting set- 
tled, when Mrs. Harding drove up. The next 
instant she was in the midst of us, just as she 
was last year, cutting ham and making herself 
cenerally useful, laughing and joking and— 
shaking hands some more! 

Well—whether you think I exaggerate or 
dot—that’s a pretty good kind of President’s 
wile to have! 

Much love to you always—and may the road 
sem a little easier as you go along! 

Always affectionately yours, 





Of ccurse prac- | 


First in the industry. 


foremost since — 





Thomas Maddock plumbing 
equipment is also used in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
addition, now under construc- 
tion, New York; in the home 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 

hiladelphia, and in many 
other well-known buildings in 
all parts of the country. 





Da Pont Hotel and Office Building, 
Wilmington, Del., is equipped through 
ont with Thomas Maddock fixtures 


oremost in achiev- 
ing labor-saving 
improvements in lav- 


atory construction 


HE Madbury Lavatory, 

shown above, includes an 
overflow cleansing feature that 
literally puts the cleaning of the 
overflow at the finger-tips of the 
housewife. 


This device, operated by hold- 
ing one finger over the supply 
nozzle with the water turned 
on, simplifies the cleansing of 
the inaccessible overflow chan- 
nel. It saves time and lessens 
the burden of housework. 


Constructed entirely of glistening, 
pure white vitreous china, a ma- 
terial that can be kept clean and 
sanitary with minimum care—this 
fixture unquestionably represents 
the highest ideals in the develop- 
ment of the lavatory. 


Any one interested in using fix- 
tures of Thomas Maddock quality 
in equipping a new or an old bath- 
room, should write for “Bathroom 
Individuality.” 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Remember the importance of the plumber in protecting the family’s health} 


In using advertisements see page 4 














Write to Me Now! 


and I will tell you an easy way 

to have more money to spend 
Thousands of women have a vital need for 
more money—to properly bring up their family 
—to meet the present cost of living and tide 
them over this period of unemployment. Many 
of them have been heltped in this problem and 
now have money io spend and a permanent 
assured income by becoming our representa- 
tives and selling our 


Worlds Star 
Hosiery and Kiem Knit 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors ’ 
shown them, we can show you a fine indepen- 
dent way to have more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 24,000 

They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales.With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every 
day. You can do the same as they have done. 
Write to-day! We will send you our beautifully illustrated 
catalog —shows how easy it is to become a World’s Star 
Money Maker. Protected territory-- prompt deliveries 
We have been in business for twenty-six years. 


QORLDS SZT) KNITTING 49) 
prpr. 276 BAY CITY, MICH . 
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Home Decorators 


are provided in this group of folios and 
leaflets by Good Housekeeping’s Depart- 
ment of Furnishings and Decorations. 
The folios are profusely illustrated with 
delightful interiors and working diagrams 
where needed. The leaflets are equally 
authoritative although not illustrated. 










Folios (25 cents each) 


Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home. 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and 
Windows. 
-] Lamp Shades You can Make. 
1 How To Equip The Clothes Closet. 
The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How 
to Make Them. 









Leaflets (10 cents each) 


How to Make Rag Rugs. 

How to Paint Furniture. 

How to Refinish Natural Wood Furniture. 

List of Books on Interior Decorating and 
Allied Subjects. 

What to Put on the Mantel and Sideboard. 













Check those you want. They will be sent post- 
paid for the prices indicaied or $1.75 for the set 
of ten. Address: 







Furnishings and Decorations 
Goopv HouSEKEEPING 
119 West 4oth Street, New York, N. Y. 
tion. Cash | 
paid for those | 
” Ff l ¢ | 


POEMS WANTED 


Send one short poem today for free examination. | 
IDYL PUB. CO.. 189 N. Clark Street, Suite 222, CHICAGO | 
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Diagnose Your Boy 


(Continued from page 63) 


the race. It is a biological fact that each 
human embryo passes through successive 
stages that are almost identical with those 
which the lower animals—the protozoa, the 
fish, the chicken—experience. It is assumed 
that such resemblance in development con- 
tinues in the normal child from tirth to at least 
the age of 14 or 15 years, during which period 
the child assumes for a short time the charac- 
teristics of our remote human ancestors. 

Thus it is natural for the average boy to 
pass through a nomad stage when the wander- 
lust is as instinctive as the desire for food. 
At akout the same time he kezins to collect 
a host of curiosities, avidly assembling stamps, 
post-cards, birds’ eggs, butterflies, moths, or 
different varieties of marbles. It is not wholly 
unnatural that he should have no regard for the 
rights of others, and, before he has been other- 
wise instructed, considers it perfectly permissi- 
ble to torture animals, fight for glory and the 
pride of the conqueror, abuse smaller children, 
swipe’’ edibles, knives, pencils, “aggies,’’ or 
other valued articles, and lie in order to escape 
detection. Later, as an adolescent, he creates 
a glorious castle of emotional idealism, writes 
poetry, builds wondrous day-dreams, and 
becomes a Knight of the Round Table, a Boy 
Scout, the leader of a gang, or experiences his 
first and often his most virulent attack of 
“puppy love.” 


The Normal Boy 


The normal boy under careful guidance 
passes through this list of varied experiences 
naturally and emerges benefited by them. 
Repression or over-emphasis of any of these 
experiences may produce abnormalitv. The 
normal boy plays Indians and cowboys, 
tramps, fishes, hunts; the atnormal boy runs 
away from home. The normal boy collects 
those things nearest his heart; the abnormal 
boy becomes a thief. The normal boy ac- 
quires in time a love for animals and a re- 
spect for the rights of other people; the 
abnormal boy becomes a vicious degenerate. 
The normal boy becomes an honest and God- 
respecting member of society; the abnormal 
boy becomes a sexual pervert. 

Absolute inhibition, prohibition, or repres- 
sion of any of the normal boy traits is almost 
certain to stimulate expression through wrong 
channels. They create abnormality. Their 
failure, as shown by evident results, serves to 
emphasize further the necessity for the pro- 
vision of a satisfactory outlet for natural 
tendencies. Expression directed through fish- 
ing with father, a mother-appreciated collec- 
tion of moths or stamps, pets, the wise gang 
leadership of a scout master, a growing knowl- 
edge of the relations of right and wrong, to- 
gether with sane sex instruction, tend toward 
the sane reliving of racial experiences. 

The second step in diagnosis is the under- 
standing of the physical nature, physical ail- 
ments, and physical treatment of the growing 
boy. About 25 out of every hundred boys 
in this country have defects of the eyes or ears, 
10 to 15 percent are undernourished, fully 50 
percent are or have been infected with tuber- 
culosis, and at least 50 percent have seriously 
defective teeth. The correlation of physical 
defect with normal behavior has been and is 
being made the subject of constant experi- 
mentation. That the correlation is close, that 
abnermality of conduct is wholly or partially 
due to physical abnormality, is sufficiently 
indicated by home observation. Decayed 
teeth promote indigestion and cause bad tem- 
per. Hypertrophied tonsils or adenoids dull 
the hearing and create the appearance of stu- 
pidity. The undernourished child is commonly 
anemic and highly nervous; the overnourished 
child, sluggish and lazy. Uncorrected eye and 
ear defects render the child incapable of per- 
forming the usual school tasks, and hence give 
him unlimited time for mischief. Physical 


abnormality creates mental abnormality and 
abnormality in behavior. Fy 

Swift, in his excellent book, “Mind jn the 
Making,” lists the following cases: “Boy. ap 
eleven years. Surroundings good, but he o 
so dull in school that he had fallen three year 
behind. Examination revealed mixed astie 
matism. When this was corrected, he begar 
to improve physically, and two years later he 
had overtaken his former classmates. Z 

““Boy, age nine years. This boy, who was 
quite deaf, had such a flat, expressionless, frog. 
like face that his neighbors thought him ay 
idiot. Removal of unusually large adenoid 
growths changed not only his facial expression 
but his disposition as well. Previous to the 
operation he had been cross and selfish. Noy 
he became gentle and kind-hearted, and with 
the return of his hearing and the rejuvenation 
of his physiological functions his intelligence 
greatly increased. 

“Boy, age twelve years. He complained 
to his mother of a good deal of ‘aching, byt 
little was thought of it, and he continued tp 
attend school. Later, he told his mother that 
he could not write well—was too nervoys— 
and that his school-mates were helping him 
write his exercises, because his hand trembled 
He had been severely reprimanded by his 
teacher for inattention and for little disty. 
bances in school. His mother called upon the 
teacher to ask the cause of the trouble, and 
was told that the boy was ‘just bad’; he learned 
his lessons so easily, she said, that he had too 
much time in which to be mischievous. One 
evening, when at home, a spring-bed creaked, 
and at once the boy collapsed utterly. From 
that time chorea was declared.” 

Examples may be multiplied indefinitely. 
They simply serve to reemphasize the rela- 
tion of physical abnormality to abnormality in 
behavior. They point out the fact that the 
discovery and removal of one will prevent or 
alleviate the other. 

Thus, the need becomes apparent. The 
physician in China is successful only when 
he keeps his patients in good health. The 
Life Extension Institute conserves and pn- 
motes adult activity by physical examination 
and the establishment of a sane regimen of 
living. The same principles should be applied 
to the growing boy. The second step in diag- 
nosis demands periodic physical examinations. 

As a physical examination predicts future 
physical dangers and probable physical growth, 
so a mental examination forecasts future men- 
tal difficulties and probable mental develop- 
ment. 


Tests for Mental Caliber 


Boys are of differing mental caliber and of 
differing mental pessibilities. Some make 
good college professers, some good physicians, 
some good factory workers or good ditch dig- 
gers. Each fills his own niche. Some boys 
are mentally capable of securing good marks 
in high school or college; some are mentally 
incapable of grammar-school graduation 
However fondly one may hope cr dream, its 
impossible to expect the boy of faulty mer- 
tality to succeed in highly intellectual tasks at 
pursuits. It is a certain waste of huma 
material to force the boy of high mentality 
inte an occupation which does not demand the 
best that he can give it. 

Of the several examinations that have bees 
used in the schools, the most prominent 1s the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Met- 
suring Scale of Intelligence. This test § 
composed of a large number of problems call 
ing for varying kinds of intellectual effort 
arranged in order of difficulty. The problems 
are grouped according to age. [or instant, 
in the six-year-old group those problems occu! 
which are performed correctly by the avers 
six-year-old child, but which most five-yeal- 
olds can not do. The problems serve to test 
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genuity, sensory discrimination, reasoning abil- 
ity, memory, ability to follow directions. They 
search out inherent mental ability rather than 
ability as developed by educative processes. 
From the answers given, it is possible to com- 
pute the approximate mental age of the child. 

The boy with a possible mental develop- 
ment of only twelve or thirteen years can not 
expect to complete a high school course or 
io achieve success in the business or profes- 
sional world. A boy of twelve years chronolog- 
ically but « f fifteen or sixteen years in mental 
age should be pushed ahead and given tasks 
and opportunities commensurate with his 
advanced capacity. 

In this country there are about 10,000,000 
boys of school age. Of this number about 
»00,000 are definitely feeble-minded, another 
800,000 are low-grade morons, and another 
2,500,000 are below the general average of 
intelligence. On the other hand there are 
200,000 near-geniuses, 800,000 who are excep- 
tionally brilliant, and 2,500,000 well above the 
general average of intelligence. Should not the 
intelligent mother ask herself: “‘ Where does my 
boy stand? What are his mental possibilities?” 

The fourth and last step in diagnosis con- 
sists of searching out and analyzing the moral 
make-up of the boy, particularly with regard 
to sex. Morality is a quiet virtue and does 
not readily lend itself to diagnosis. We wait 
until viciousness comes out barefacedly, and 
then struggle vainly to overcome hideous habits 
and desires and actions developed in secret. 

It is evident that sane sex knowledge and 
life are the bases of an all-pervasive morality, 
but that fundamental has been astoundedly 
neglected in home inst ruction. According 
to the best available statistics over 90 percent 
cf the boys receive their first sex instruction 
from unwholesome sources; over 80 percent, 
from boy companions. The average age at 
which this instruction is received is 9.6 years. 
About 2.5 percent receive their first sex in- 
struction befcre the age of 5, 18 percent before 
7, and 4o percent before 9. The average age 
at which instruction is given by the home, by 
lecturers, teachers, or other wholesome seurces 
is 15.6 years—six years too late. 


Facts to be Remembered 

There are certain fundamentals to bear in 
mind: 

1. Normal children are naturally curious 
concerning matters of sex. If that curiosity 
is not satisfied through proper instruction, 
it will inevitably be satisfied through instruc- 
tion from other boys, vicious adults, movies, 
or like sources. 

2. Curiosity and interest are aroused by 
those things that the child does not know 
rather than by those things that he knows. 

3. If a child asks no questions about sex, 
inall probability he has been or is being taught 
somewhere and somehow certain facts that 
not only serve to satisfy his curiosity, but also 
make him fear to mention such matters to his 
parents. 

4. Proper instruction coupled with stimu- 
lating physical recreation and a sufficient 
outlet for the emotions through literature, 
music, art, or a love for beauty will largely 
do away with the sex problem. 

Diagnosis can only search out habits al- 
teady formed. It demands an investigation 
into the mind of the child, an analysis of the 
sources of his moral instruction, a quiet study 
of playmates and of the child’s attitude to- 
ward the other sex, a critical observation of 
the use made of the various outlets for physical 
and emotional energy. Diagnosis demands 
immediate and definite preventive and reme- 
dial treatment. 

Prevention is the new watchword of the 
medical profession, and prevention is based 
upon examination. An impartial examination 
Tequires consideration of the subject as a labor- 
atory problem, as a biologic mechanism whose 
evelopment may be directed through control 
of varied inherited and environmental factors. 
So the boy becomes a subject for examination, 
and diagnosis becomes a function of the home. 














Try This Way 


See how your teeth look then 


Here is a new way of teeth cleaning 


|—a modern, scientific way. Authorities 


| approve it. TUeading dentists every- 
| where advise it. 
Ask for this ten-day test. Watch the 


results of it. See for yourself what it 
means to your teeth—what it means in 
your home. 


The film problem 


Film has been the great tooth problem. 
A viscous film clings to your teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Old ways of brushing 
do not effectively combat it. So millions 
of teeth are dimmed and ruined by it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to 


| film. 


Combat it daily 
Dental science has now found ways to 
daily combat that film. Careful tests 
have amply proved them. They are 
now embodied, with other most impor- 
tant factors, in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent. 


* 

Pp ansad PAT OFF 1 

Fepsaogen 

The New-Day Dentifrice 

A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 





Millions of people now use this tooth 
paste, largely by dental advice. A 10- 
Day Tube is now sent free to everyone 
who asks. 


Its five effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It highly polishes the 
teeth, so film less easily adheres. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

Modern authorities deem these effects 
essential. Every use of Pepsodent brings 
them all. 


See the results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. . Watch the other good effects. 

This test, we believe, will bring to your 
home a new era in teeth cleaning. And 
benefits you never had before. Mail 


coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 832, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Sani-Flush 


TRADE“ MARK REG US. PATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 






















Easy touse— | 
and Effective 


Do youdread the task of cleaning the closet 
bowl? There is no need to, for Sani-Flush 
was made to relieve. you of it. Just 
sprinkle a little into the bowl, follow the 
directions and flush, What could be easier ? 
And the bowl is clean and odorless— 
cleaned much more thoroughly than you 
could ever do it by the old scrubbing and 
scouring. Sani-Flush leaves the bowl and 
hidden trap sparkling white and absolutely 
sanitary. Disinfectants are not necessary 
after Sani-Flush has done its work. 


















Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
Price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 












The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 






Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 















9 . e 
Doesn’t Miss a Single Rat 

When you use “Rough On Rats” you use a sure, 
mei of exterminating this dangerous, destructive pest. 
Rough On oe them all in twoor three nights. 
Mix it with one food the first night; change the ki d of 
food the next nig!:t; usean entirely different food the 
third night. No more ratsafter that, Occasional use of 
‘Rough On Rats Rees them away. Druggicts and 
general stcres sel] “‘Kough Rats’. Send for our 











E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 










booklet, “‘Ending Rats and Mice’. Mailed free to you, 









How to make slip covers 


is completely told in “The Decorative 
Use of Slip Covers, and How to Make 
Them,” an illustrated folio sent postpaid 
for 25 cents by Good Housekeeping’s 
Department of Furnishings and Deco- 










rations. See complete list on page 136 
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Furnishings and Decorations 


(Continued from page 43) 


sometimes be possible, but in the more richly 
furnished, deeper-toned rooms below-stairs it 
is invariably a mistaken choice; the more so 
as “natural” floors are nearly always finished 
with a pale, excessively shiny varnish which 
accentuates their defects and makes them 
appear slippery and lacking in strength. 

In such cases the varnish should be removed 
and the floor stained a soft, unobtrusive color 
which will harmonize with those of the wood- 
work and walls. In old houses with floors of 
wide, soft boards that have become worn and 
spotted, paint is often preferable to stain be- 
cause it is opaque and will hide the discolora- 
tions. In either case, a soft gray-brown is the 
most generally useful color, although dark 
green, green-black, black, and deep, strong 
gray are all useful in carrying out special 
schemes. A surface coat of wax or two of 
hand-rubbed varnish is a desirable addition, 
whichever finish is employed. 


Rugs as Backgrounds 

When the expense or inconvenience of re- 
finishing is too great, the use of a large rug will 
make the floor presentable, as the narrow, ex- 
posed border will be partly hidden by the 
furniture. The rug, of course, must be care- 
fully chosen with the background idea in mind, 
for the floor is not the place on which to exploit 
decorative effects for their own sake. Its 
office is to uphold the walls and furniture, pro- 
vide a firm and agreeable surface on which to 
walk, and throw into effective relief the furnish- 
ings placed upon it. A too light rug is no less 
objectionable than a too light floor—more so, 
in fact, when to wrong relations of tone are 
added conspicuous figures and striking con- 
trasts of color. In a room where the furniture 
coverings are rich in texture and pattern, the 
rug preferably should be plain. With plain 
upholstery, it is permissible to use a figured 
rug—especially when the walls, too, are simply 
treated—but the design must be inconspicuous 
and the coloring subdued. A close all-over 
pattern is more suitable as a background than 
one composed of detached units. As a rule, 
figured rugs are at their best in halls and dining- 
rooms. In the first case, the constant tracking 
in of dust and mud, and, in the second, the 
inevitable spot and spills, are least noticeable 
on a figured surface. In both cases, the furni- 
ture being limited in kind and quantity and 
seldom upholstered, it is possible to relax 
somewhat the rule concerning backgrounds, 
and to permit the floor to play a more promi- 
nent réle than would be judicious in a living- 
room or library. 


Wall Treatments 

The presence of the floor should be sub- 
consciously felt rather than seen, but the ver- 
tical surfaces of the walls are in the direct line 
of vision, and hence should be treated with a 
special regard for beauty, even though rigidly 
subordinated to the furnishings of the room. 
Soft, warm tones of cream, buff, gray, or tan 
are the safest choice, with occasionally a cool 
gray-green for an extremely sunny room. Blue 
and blue-gray are cold, depressing colors, and 
in the form of plain walls can be handled suc- 
cessfully only by a professional of the highest 
skill and long experience. The home deco- 
rator should employ them only in combination 
with warmer, more virile colors such as yellow, 
orange, tan, or—in the case of blue—with 
putty or taupe, choosing papers in blended or 
tapestry effects. 

In deciding whether or not to keep the back- 
ground entirely plain, the furnishings and 
function of the room must be considered. In 
a living-room the family requirements for 
work, rest, and recreation are apt to result in 
overcrowding, and plain walls and floor cover- 
ings are then imperative. This is also the 





case with small rooms whose limited wall 
spaces are badly cut up by doors and windows, 


and in such rooms it will be wise to finish the 
woodwork in the same tone and color as the 
walls. On the other hand, in spacious jp. 
teriors with large, unbroken wall surfaces 
plain walls are apt to prove monotonous, and 
the variety afforded by paneling.or the use of 
pattern will prove desirable. If the latter jg 
chosen, it should be just prominent enough to 
suggest an interesting irregularity of texture 
rather than an obvious figure. Many of the 
modern two-tone wali-papers and fine diaper 
patterns meet this requirement successfully, 


ecorated Walls 


When there are no pictures or other decora- 
tive objects to be hung, sometimes the need 
is felt of applying decoration to the wall itself. 
This is most apt to occur in dining-rooms and 
halls, and occasionally in drawing-rooms. One 
successful method is to outline panels on the 
wall with painted wood molding and fill them 
with a figured wall-paper or textile. Again. 
a pictorial paper may be used over the entire 
wall. It must be remembered, however, that 
such a paper can not be treated asa background, 
On the contrary, it should be regarded as the 
chief decoration of the room and all else subor- 
dinated to it. Unfortunately such papers are 
seldom correctly used, and it is as common as 
it is absurd to see pictures suspended from 
clouds, or a clock hanging from the limb of 
a tree. 

In the bedroom, the use of wall-papers in bold 
patterns or vivid colorings will destroy the 
atmosphere of restfulness which should char- 
acterize this room above all others. There are 
on the market, however, numberless new wall- 
papers in striped or all-over effects in delicate 
pastel tints, with so little variation in tone 
that there are no obtrusive spots to compel 
attention and weary the eye by their endless 
repetition. These form a sufficiently unob- 
trusive background for plain hangings and ac- 
cessories, but when cretonnes and chintzes are 
introduced, plain walls are almost imperative. 


The Relation of Woodwork to Walls 

There is a growing tendency to treat the 
walls and woodwork in the same tone and often 
in the same color. This practise is based upon 
sound decorative principles, because the 
woodwork is in reality a part of the background, 
and a strong contrast is therefore undesirable. 
The Colonial fashion of light walls and white 
woodwork was admirable, but the good taste 
of staining the interior doors a dark mahogany 
may be questioned. The custom doubtless 
originated in an instinctive recognition of the 
overstrong contrast between the delicacy of 
the background and the dark bulk of the mas- 
sive mahogany furniture then in use, and a 
consequent endeavor to restore balance by 
carrying the furniture color up the walls. 
This was sound reasoning in spite of the fact 
that the dark rectangles made ugly blotches 
against the light wall surfaces, and in period 
rooms, or where similar conditions exist, this 
method may be approved. 

In general, however, extremes of tone are 
better avoided. Whether the woodwork is 
stained or painted, let it be approximateyy 
of the same tone as the walls. Thus, when 
the walls are tan color, the woodwork and 
doors may be painted to match, or stained 
a medium light brown. Gray walls may be 
accompanied by woodwork stained gray of 
gray-brown, enameled gray, or finished in old 
ivory of nearly the same tone (degree of light 
or dark) as the walls themselves. 

An exception may be made when the walls 
are paneled to more than half their height with 
rich, dark wood. The upper walls then afford 
a transition from the tone of the woodwork 
to the light ceiling and should strike a medium 
note. They may also be decoratively treated, 
with a bold-patterned floral or landscape 
paper, or an interesting textile, with a view © 
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ofisetting the somberness of the lower portion. | 
This is not a violation of the Lackground prin- | 
ciple, because the wall itself takes the place | 
of the pictures and other decorative : details | 
which mizht ordinarily Le introduced. 

Window and door hangings may Le treated 


h the either as portions of the background or as 
: the decorative accessories. In the first case, they 
S In- should be plain or, at most, self-figured, and | 
laces, the same color as the walls, though possibly 
, and g trifle darker in tone. This plan should Le 
ise of followed in rooms with patterned walls, and | 
ter Is in those which are elaborately furnished, | 
gh to especially if a trifle crowded, unless the walls 
_— are white or cream color. Under the last- | 
f the named conditions, or when the room is | 
ae sparsely furnished, the relief of contrasting | 


draperies is desirable, and they may then Le | 
considered apart from the background. This 


aspect will be fully considered in a future | 
cora- 2 | 





lesson. 
need The ceiling of the room corresponds to the | 
itself. sky of the universal scheme, and in the aver- 
Ss and age room should be finished with the greatest 
One simplicity, in a delicate tint which will give it 
n the an efiect of remoteness. Elaborate period 
them rooms, with architecturally treated walls and 
\gain, woodwork, often demand correspondingly 
— omate ceilings, but a plain wash of kalsomine 
> that is ordinarily sufficient. Instead of the cus- 
on tomary dead white, which, like the natural 
B: the floor, has no affinity with anything else in the 
uubor- room, it should be faintly tinted with the pre- 
a dominating color of the walls. 
ayia Beamed ceilings are often wrongly used in 
rye these days, and in many instances are mere imi- 
act tations—hollow shells or boxes added after 
the upper floors are completed, and fulfilling no 
n bold fice whats 7 Sh. f this 
y the structural office whatsoever. ams of this 


olan sort are detestable and should not be per- 
nsf mitted. Even genuine beams are out of place 


ca except in rooms whose walls are paneled, 


slices or at least wainscoted, with similarly finished 
‘ae wood. With ordinary, smooth-plastered walls 
compel they give a top-heavy appearance to the room. an y en er 


— ‘ Altering the Proportions of the Room 


nd ac- It is astonishing to see how much can be 


BED is fess) thc eumsoeant 1 ter tees that saves money 


rative. F 2 

ground. A room that is too high can be made 
ills tolook lower by breaking the wall surface with ‘ ees 
wa pronounced horizontal lines, as by introducing | _ Thousands of homes, offices and Tirro becomes a part of the thing it 
J often a dado or wainscot, dividing the walls into | shops have welcomed Tirro, the ideal mends. It saves its cost many times 
1 upon panels broader than high, carrying the ceiling mending tape. over. Noneed to throw things away. 
e the color some distance down the walls, or intro- Let Tirro ren r restore th 
round, ducing an intermediate tint between a dropped It comes onaspool. It is astrong Pee Se 
e icture molding and the ceiling. A cove mold- . -y . . . 
sirable. P Gf ent Se Oe IE | Ski tape. Oneside is coated witha Thewhole family needs Tirro. Men, 
| white ing at the junction of ceiling and walls will Ts . : : 
1 taste diminate the sharp angle and thus aid the | clinging compound. Itstickstochina, women and children find constant use 
hogany illusion of diminished height. rubber, wood, metal, glass, for it. Tirro in time saves 
ubtless When the opposite condition obtains, and anything. Itis instantly ready, many a dime. 
of the the ceiling is too low, a striped paper carried ai od without heat- 
cacy of from baseboard to ceiling will give an effect | 22@ 1S appled without hea Tirro is obtainable at all 
1e mas- of increased height. A small, cramped room | 1Ng, wetting or mussiness. d =A It cae 
and a appears larger when the walls are plain, light, : ‘ avg es- oe 
fess smooth, and of a receding color such as silver | 1 irrois waterproofed before sizes and lengths. Prices in 
wail gray, and the floor is completely covered with | we coat it with the sticky, vis- the United States: Large 
he fact piain carpet. The emphasis of horizontal | cous rubber compound. Soit _ size, 114 inches wide, 50c; 
lotches lines, as previously described, is also helpful. | - hoch leak £ and . di sae 34 inch wie 
period A large, glaringly light, and cold-looking room 18 HOCH FORE PFOOS AHS aR i- ee Se. 75) SE 
st, this can be made to look smaller, warmer, and sudatio >. I 30c. 

mote inviting by the use of small, patterned : ’ ' . . : 
“in rugs in rich, dark colorings, and of warm. ad- | Wepictureabovesome of tne count- A free trial strip, 12 inches long, 
nail vancng hues and rough, dull textures for | less uses of Tirro. Yourimagination together with our Book of a Thou- 
imately Walls and hangings. ; will supply the rest. Tirro wraps, sand Uses, will be sent to all who 
;, when It will be seen from the foregoing statements | bead d I b df il h bel 
rk and that the selection of a background is a matter | P!2GS, mends. t can be use or a mail us the coupo. below. 
stained ot supreme importance. Rightly chosen, it | tiny patch, or fora many-fold wrap. 
may be will confer distinction upon the furnishings and 
vray ot make the room as a whole appear cheerful, in- & 
1 in old ving, and of good proportions; while if 
of light Wrong in color, tone, or texture, the room will 

piesent an unattractive appearance which the BAUER & BLACK, 
he walls cot furnishings and accessories will be 2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 
sht with Powerless to redeem. . : - 
n afford Note: on receipt of 10c. the answers to the ques- | Waterproofed, extra strong Mail me a strip of Tirro—eleo book. 
yodwork Hons on page 43 will be mailed to any address, 


medium logether with suggestions for supplementary read- BAUER & BLACK 


treated, ing on the Decorative Background. Answers to Chicago New York Toronto 





ndscape questions on Lessons I and II, 10c. for both sets; Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
view to m Lesson IIT, 10c. and Allied Products 























“Good 


Morning” 






Every morn- 
ing with Dairy 
Bacon is a Good 
Morning at our 


We can tell it, instantly, 
its 





home. 
by its tenderness and flavor. 


HORMEL’S 


HAM & BACON 


Made in Austin, Minnesota, under ideal conditions. 
It’s a tempting, satisfying food for summer. Takea 
whole piece with you on your outing trip. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his name. 


GEO, A. HORMEL & COMPANY 


Austin, Minnesota 
Department B 


The name “‘Hormel’s Dairy Brand” on 
Pork Products is your guarantee of quality. 





MAYONNAISE opaessine 


Made from the original recipe that has made 
‘Howard Dressing’ famous 

An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the cleanest, 
purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitchens. If 
you want real quality, insist on Howard's. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred and 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous Pure 
Food Book of 1001 Tests. Its flavor is spicy and de- 
lightful. At all good stores everywhere or send 40c 
to either Factory, 1109 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. or Haverhill, Mass. 

If Howard's is not as pure and delicious as you 
have ever used return it and get your money back 


J. F. HOWARD, Haverhill, Mass. 








went on. ‘“Wec’d be married in the summer, 
Laura. What do you say to that?” 

“*T don’t say anything,”’ Laura rejoined. 

‘Well ’”’ said Gus amiably, “‘s’pose you make 
a little speech about it, then.” 

Laura had her little speech ready. It came 
quite pat, while she sat lacing her thin, white 
fingers together. Its impact and significance 
smote Gus like a blow on the chest. The 
blood drained slowly from his face, leaving it 
dead-white. 

“Vou mean—if I get you, Laura—that you 
wouldn’t marry me unless—unless I quit bein’ 
funny and—and crackin’ jokes!” 

“*And—and playin’ on the mandolin and 
singin’ songs like you do. I /ate a funny man, 
Gus! I like ’em serious, like—Arch Pelley!” 

‘Serious! Arch Pelley! I couldn’t be like 
him. Say, Laura, he’sa icicle; he’sa highbrow. 
I’m made—different. You knew all about me, 
Laura. I couldn’t be like Arch Pelley.” 

“1 didn’t say I expected you to be like him,”’ 
Laura returned composedly. “I was only 
tellin’ you the kind I c’d reaily care about—an’ 
marry. Our—well, you an’ me would be just 
a mistake. For another thing, you see, Gus— 
it isn’t only that. It’s your hand.” 

““My hand!” said Gus huskily, and the 
blood flew back into his face. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with my hand, Laura?” heasked evenly. 
‘ Ain’t it able to earn a livin’ for you?” 

Laura was twisting her handkerchief. ‘1t’s 
not that, Gus—an’ I’m sorry about your hand, 
too. But I’d always have to remember—well, 
it’s not like getting wounded in war—like Bob 
Perrv’s leg that he got at Chateau Thierry; that 
was splendid!—but just an accident. Oh, 1 
know you were helping, too, but it never sounds 
so— Well, that’s the way I feel about it.” 

She gave him back the synthetic ruby—quite 
decisively. 

““You’rea real woman, ain’t you! Yes, youare 
—you’reareal woman!” Hisstricken and real- 
izing soul cried out the words at her even when 
he stumbled, physically dumb, out of her house. 


H« was too numbed to realize what had 

happened all through the night; the next 
day as well. He went mechanically, hid- 
eously, through his usual routine. Only like 
something coming slowly alive, he realized now 
with a quickening of every nerve filament how 
he suffered, how he was cheated, defrauded, his 
life changed. Laura—his fingers—an inimical 
government—a spoiled life.. These concepts 
sped circling round and round in that region 
where he did his thinking. And all the time 
his material body trudged along, his cap down 
on his face, his soul dumb to the soft appeal of 
the April dusk. 

At the top of the street he heard Irene’s 
talking machine hashing out a late jazz tune 
Irene, his sister, and her newest pal, Alma 
Eagles, stood in the open doorway. 

Sisters’ intimate friends are seldom of inter- 
est to a young man—they partake too much 
of the familiar sexless aura of kinship—Wut 
Alma Eagles was something new as a friend of 
Irene’s. Even in his absorption Gus was 
aware that she was not the kind Irene usually 
cultivated. A tall, soft, full-breasted, brown- 
and-rose Juno with wide-set, kindly dark eyes 

“H’llo, Gus,” she said, friendlily. 

“H’llo, Gus,” shrilled his sister, “‘ what’s the 
latest from Broadway?” 
| “Both ends tied and the middle wide open,” 
Gus came back mechanically. ‘‘H’llo, Alma.” 

He edged in behind thé girls, into a dark, 
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| narrow hall. 

| A rear door opened. and his mother, an elder- 
| ly, faded woman with untidy hair and rolled-up 
| sleeves, came into the hall. “That you, Gus? 
| Aunt Mamie an’ the girls came today, an’ I 
| set Benny’s cot in your room. He’s went to 
| bed ’cause he ain’t feelin’ so well. I guess he 
et too much pie for dinner, an’ it ain’t set well 
to his stummick.” 


Gus 


(Continued from page 62) 


“That’s right; a fella can’t even have his own 
room.”’ 

Gus did not utter the words, but registereq 
them mentally. He gave his pail to his 
mother’s hand, stood rolling his eyes discon. 
tentedly to the little, machine-carved hat-rack 

“There wasn’t any—any mail?” he faltered 

““No, they wasn’t. It’s no use your lookin’ 
Gus. If you’re expecting any com’nsation—” 

He started heavily up the stairs, kicking 
against the oilcloth-covered treads. : 

As he topped the stairs, he saw his own ked 
through the open door. The drab-gray covers 
had been thrown carelessly up over his pillow 
The whole room was drab-gray—a dusty 
floor, a littered bureau and washstand. The 
window was wide open, but only a pallid ob- 
long of sky showed. Below were cindery 
patches of back-yard, nondescript washings on 
wire lines. The immediate background was 
blotted out by two black smokestacks and 
the bulk of a great, red-brick ex-brewery, 

It was so different from the sort of room 
Gus had dreamed of—one of those little show. 
case instalment rooms of near-mahogany and 
brass bed, with Laura moving about in 4 
pale blue cap perhaps, and a window vista 
of Depew Park, the inexpensive end, new- 
planted, but green and sunny—that Gus’s 
heart gave a sick fillip as he entered the 
room. 

A little boy with flushed cheeks, wearing a 
soiled, washed-out nightgown, lay on a folding 
cot by his bed. He looked up at Gus and 
smiled, but his usual rapture was missing, and 
Gus, sitting by him, ran a big hand over his 
hot cheeks. 

“What’s wrong, Cap? 
little Mary-Ann too full?” 

“Tdess so. Sick.’ The little chap snuggled 
under his brother’s arm. ‘Benny sick. Dus 
stay wiv him?” 

“‘Oh, I’ll be goin’ out after a while.” 

It was his custom to go over to Laura’s every 
evening; then he remembered. 

“No, Gus can stay,” he corrected morosely. 
He got up, drove both hands into his pockets 
and stared out at the dismal pleasaunce of 
brewery and wash-lines. 





Been stuffin’ your 


UT he did not stay in, after all. Benny 
fell into a feverish doze presently, and 

after supper—a cackling, gabbling meal of 
female intimacies and badly cooked food—Gus 
took his cap and strolled over to Depew Park. 
Usually he washed and dressed himself care- 
fully before seeing Laura, but there was no 
urge to it this evening. He went as he was, 
grimed and in his working clothes, and sat 
on one of the benches that overlooked the river. 

The warm spring evening had brought peo 
ple out. Near at hand a young couple sat 
frankly entwined, the girl, an indefinite, whit- 
ish blur, engulfed in the darker mass of her 
swain’s embrace. Gus could occasionally 
catch scraps of conversation—an_ endearing 
word, a little feminine note of laughter. It was 
bitterly reminiscent and stirred him to a word- 
less, miserable anguish. At eleven he got up 
abruptly and went home. A spear of dim gas 
light burned in the hallway. Gus extinguished 
it and went upstairs. The little bedroom was 
flat and choking. No air seemed to come up 
from the constricted area outside. The little 
boy on the cot murmured, and at Gus’s touch 
on his flaming brow. awoke. 

‘‘Firsty,” he said. ‘‘Want a dwink.” 

Gus brought a tumbler of water and, ona 
second thought, a towel with a wet corner. He 
wiped his little brother’s face with this 
laid him back on his pillow. 

‘““Mustn’t get sick, Cap—not 
goodness sick,’’ he said uneasily. 
hot clutch stirred him strangely. ’ 

Benny fell into a stertorous slumber imme 
diately, and Gus, stripping shoes and clothing 
noiselessly, lay down on his hard, creaking 
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But the spring jangled and almost 
at once the child woke and asked for more 
water. Gus served him patiently. 

“You better lay still, little “un, and not 
ggak.in so much. Mightn’t be.good for you. 
You ain’t no sponge. | You try to go to sleep 
now, long with Gus. ; 

But there was only a short respite. 

“Dus,” he heard the little voice beside him, 
“Dys—you as’eep?” 

“Yes.” said Gus firmly. 

“No, you ain’t—you touldn’t answer. 1 
want a dwink—firsty, Dus.” 

Gus rose again. This time, when he had 
taken the glass, he sat down by his brother and 
held his hand. y nes 
really slept. But he himself could not sleep 
now. He went over and stood by the opened 
window and looked out. The ugliness was 
obscured now by the night, the stacks and the 
brewery merely thick blurs against a porridge- 
like strip of sky. It was colored entirely to 
Gus’s mood. He looked up at the ugliness of 
the bit of sky he could see. Always, day or 
night, what met the eye was not, strictiy speak- 
ing, pure sky. A layer, a tissue of soft coal 
smoke from the town’s factories, intervened. To 
call it sky, comparing it with a happier zenith, 
was ridiculous, and Gus sneered mentally. 


mattress. 


[ was not like the sky he thought of oftenest. 
Qut of that morning’s wonderful experience 
there sprang to him again the unforgetable 
thrill he had known, his ride up into the sun 
with Lieutenant ‘‘Skiff’’ Harrington. He had 
been Lieutenant Skiff’s oiler and mechanic 
down in Florida. A few times, in off hours, 
he'd had a taste of the thing itself with Skiff, 
a good-hearted, adventurous dare-devil. But 
the real thrill had come one Saturday after- 
noon when he had gone up as Skiff’s 05- 
server, strapped into his seat in regular togs. 

They went up, up, until the drums in his 
ears cracked, then hung a bit, like a hovering 
dragon-fly in a clear bar of silvery sunlight. 
Below—when he looked down—the earth had 
gone an undecipherable checker, a patched 
quilt of neutral-toned colorings that meant 
nothing. About him the air seemed like a 
crystal tissue. a light, enfolding ether that en- 
gulfed yet upheld them. It was cold and 
strangely exhilarating and remote beyond con- 
ception. There were no men now—no earth, 
nor its affairs—only two specks, apparently 
detached beyond all contact with the fields they 
had left. Yet it was not so actually. Skiff 
bade him use the aero-phone and signal to a 
cmiser lying far below them. He pressed his 
lips to the mouthpiece and spoke—not loudly 
—just his ordinary voice—to some one down 
there two thousand feet below, beyond the 
range of any ear. He spoke in threes, ac- 
cording to code. 

“Hello—hello—hello,” he said. 

Miraculously a voice took up his refrain, 
speaking clearly, as though at his shoulder. 

“Is that the Sparhawk?—Is that the Spar- 
hawk?—Is that the Sparhawk?” 

The voice affirmed. 

“lL want the captain—I want the captain— 
I want the captain.” 

He heard the gob who had spoken to him 
those thousands of feet below walk away. He 
heard his feet moving across the deck, heard 
him whistle as he went, three distinct notes. 

“My God!” Gus said, but he said it 
reverently, 

It occurred to him for just a moment, out of 
the literal simplicities of such religious teaching 
ashe knew, that it was probably like that with 
God. There was probably some one up there 
who kept in communication below, just as he 
had done. At least it seemed very pos- 
sible and brought a touch of awe into his feel- 
ing at the time. But the mood had of course 
een evanescent. He had “come to earth” in 
ll senses, It had been, after all, just a won- 
derful scientific experience—and now there 
Washo such color to his idea. The sneer on his 
ups Was echoed in his soul. If there was any- 

y up there- any Eternal Aerial Observer— 
te wasn't bothering his head to penetrate the 


Presently he saw that the child | 
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Creamed Ras 
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Iced Chocolate 
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It's the dressing 
that makes the salad 


There is no more popular summer dish than a cooling, refresh- 
ing salad.. It’s the most delightful way of serving the fresh 
green vegetables of summer—and the most healthful, too. There 
is no end to the variety of salads—but the secret of a good salad 
is in the dressing. 


HEBE Mayonnaise Dressing 
8 tablespoons Hese 1 cup salad oil 1 teaspoon vinegar 
Salt, cayenne pepper and mustard, if desired, to taste. 
Place Hese in a small deep bowl, add oil slowly at first, then 
more freely, while beating vigorously with a dover egg beater. 
Add vinegar, salt, pepper and mustard and continue beating 
until thoroughly mixed. If not stiff enough add a little more 
vinegar and mix well. 


Dressings made with Herne are not only rich and delicious, 
but inexpensive as well. Herne helps to cut down the cost of 
cooking wherever it is used—and it can be used in almost every- 
thing you cook or bake. Try it. 


Hese is pure skimmed milk evaporated to double strength 
enriched with cocoanut fat—a balanced combination of whole- 
some foods. 


Include Hebe in your daily grocery order and note the saving. Send 
for free Hebe recipe booklet. Address 4005 Consumers Bldg.,Chicago 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago Seattle 
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The Mayors Daughter 
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Devil to pay!” 

shouted the manager of the 
Aurora Traction Company. “ Darned 
if Bill didn’t paint car No. 2 last night 
and they’ve gone and sent it out on 
the line this morning. That’s the car 
the Mayor’s daughter always takes 
on the 






sy 








shopping! She’s sure to sit 
wet paint with: that new gray suit of 


hers, and then we'll all be fired!” 


But when they called Bill, he only 
laughed. ‘“'The Mayor’s daughter’s 
all right, that’s U. S. N. Deck Paint. 
It dries hard overnight.” 

And indeed, Bill was right. For 
the Mayor’s daughter did go shopping 
and she rode on Car No. 2, and sat on 
one of the very seats Bill had painted 
the night. before, but her reputation 
and her suit remained as spotless as 
ever and not a man lost his job. 

For U. S. N. Deck Paint does dry 
hard overnight! That’s just one of 
the reasons. it’s good paint to use 
around the house. 


The BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 


Boston - Cleveland - New York 











The Universal Paint 
Especially suitable for porches floors and walls 





Of to School 
Plans all made, trunks all packed, 
clothes all marked with 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 
No losing things in the laundry, no 
mixing them up with your room mate's. 
Cash’s labels are not printed, they are 
woven to order in fast colors—red, 
blue, black, navy on fine white tape. 
Sewed on with afew stitches; they last 
longer than the garment. Order through 
your dealer or write for samples. 


3 doz., $1.50  6doz.,$2.00 12 doz., $3.00 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
Factories at 
321 Chestnut St.. South Norwalk, Conn. 
3427 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 
Important Notice 
Many people were disappointed last year by not receiving 
the woven names in time for the boy and girl going to 


school. Order early and be sure of delivery. 
Buys — ~~ Engel 
10¢ 100 ry ] “ 9 
rade 6 {| Axrt Corners 


Millions /¥,—— Pe 



















Billions / 437, > \S?.No Paste NEEDED | 
ne ae 2 Use them to mount all kodak | 


pictures, post cards, clippings in album. 
Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
Jus ae peace. gray, sepia, and eet guemeei per. 
Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC. No muss; no fuss. "Ac photo 


| eye. 


foz of soft coal smoke over this part of town, 
to intervene in the affairs of a guy named Gus 


| Kaley. Gus Kaley was euchred. He had lost 
| his fingers. He had lost his job. He had lost 
| his love. His little brother was probably going 


| to be sick, and he might-even lose him. Was 
there anything left? 

He stayed there by the open window a long 
time. Only when the dim sky paled a little 
and a cock crowed somewhere across the cin- 
| dery gardens did he sleep. He threw himself 
}on the bed for a couple of hours. The child 
| beside him babbled and tossed and moaned, 
| but Gus was too far away to hear. 





| Hs blackness of mood carried into the day 
that followed. Indeed it was to hold for 
some days. 
On the next evening, returning, he found his 
prophetic fears for Benny realized. His sister, 
| convulsed and in tears, met him at the door. 
| Benny was sick—awful sick. The doctor had 
| seen him twice that day, would be back again 
| for the night. 
| Gus found his mother unnerved. racked with 
|anxiety. The whole house was transformed. 
| It had become a place of brooding shadow, 
| centering about the room where the little boy 
lay, burning with fever and delirious. Gus’s 
glance at the mantel, at the hatrack, for his 
expected communication was perfunctory only. 
Outside the air was soft with April, and as he 
entered the house a street piano at the corner 
broke into “Oh, What a Pal Was Mary.”’ The 
word “‘pal” brought little Benny sharply to 
Gus, and something squeezed his heart. Benny 
was his pal, his little brother, his little play- 
mate. If God took him now, this would be a 
| loss insupportable indeed. The other things 
seemed suddenly trifles. 

He stayed up all night helping to nurse the 
boy, giving him his medicine, marking the 
progress of his fever, freshening the ice-bag 
that was to be kept on his head. When morn- 
ing came, he was white of cheek and hollow of 
He went off to work in an agony of revolt. 








“Mind, if anything happens—mind you, 


send the Benson boy. You lemme know!” 


| he pressed his mother. 
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He drew away from his mates all day. 
There was no fun in Gus now; he was scarcely 
aware of their awkwardly pressed sym- 
pathies. He ate his noon lunch in complete 
silence, having phoned to a corner grocery and 
learned that Benny was the same—no better, 
no worse—the same. He stressed the word 
savagely, grimly clinging to such respite from 


|fear as it offered. 


Once Jakestrow came over and sat down 


| beside him. He was full of talk, Jakestrow. 


He mentioned a meeting, a protest meeting 
he meant to attend. He wanted Gus to go 
with him, and for one flaming moment Gus 
broke through his seal of abstraction. 

“They—they can go to the devil with their 
protests,”’ he snarled. ‘“I—TI ain’t thinkin’ o’ 
those things.”’ 

“T know a sick kid makes a lot o’ difference, 
but when he’s better, Gus, you’ll see. Man, 
the way things are going! Rotten. We've 
gotta take a hand, stand to our rights.”’ 

But Gus had drawn into himself and did not 
hear. 

When the six o’clock whistle blew, he fled 
home. The house was the same. It had that 
tension, that quality of suspense, a place of 
severe sickness knows. Fear covered it like 
a palpable veil of darkness. 

The women were up-stairs, Gus knew, yet 
now he heard some one moving softly in the 
kitchen. He tiptoed out and found Alma 
Eagles. She had her sleeves rolled up from her 


| smooth, brown forearms, and a big apron of 


pink gingham covered her. The kitchen was 
neater, fresher, than he had ever known it. 

“T ran in to help your mother and Irene a 
little,’ she explained with a little flush. “I’ve 
just made some nice hot soup. I'll give you a 
bowl, Gus.”’ 


August 1921 Good Housekeeping 


Gus 


She brought the soup and put it on the table 

There was something in the atmosphere of 
the kitchen, something about Alma, that soft. 
ened and relaxed Gus for a moment. She was 
like rest, rest and strength mixed. She filled 
him with a strange, childish desire for comfor, 
He took a spoonful or two of the hot soup, 
then pushed the bowl away and stared at her 

“Alma,” he said bitterly, “if he goes—thas 
little feller—”’ 

Then he could speak no more. He put down 
his head on his arms and blubbered like a baby 
She let him cry a little, easing the tension and 
rack, but presently he felt her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“You know, Gus, vou’re lookin’ at the dark 
side. And mebbe it ain’t so necessary, 4 
little kid can stand a lot of sickness, when you 
think of it.’’ ; 

He sat perfectly still under her touch. aware 
of her slight pressure through the fabric of 
his coat and shirt. He was not ashamed to 
have cried before Alma, and he liked to feel her 
hand. She was like that—kind. Kind—and 
strong and with understanding. He got y 
after a little and wiped his eves on the kitchen 
towel and went into the hall. 

His mother, white and weary, was leaning 
over the banister. ‘‘That you, Gus? If yoy 
could come up now an’ help. I’m jest wore 
out. Oh, my God. he’s so sick. Gus—the poor 
little soul. I never saw—” she choked. “He 
don’t know me, but all the time he calls for you, 
Doctor says mebbe the fever might turn to. 
night. It’s got to do somethin’—I’m that 
wore out— There wasn’t no mail for you, 
Gus.”’ she added mechanically. 

But Gus had not even looked for it as he 
turned up the stairs. 


ENNY was acutely sick three days. Three 
days as like as peas out of one pod. Three 
days of complete darkness to Gus—a span oj 
time in which everything else in his life pecame 
remote, almost forgotten. The people about 
him were shadows, his work an unreal routine, 
his whole consciousness an abstraction. He 
was aware that he performed his tasks, that he 
moved, sat down, ate. The rest of him was 
become merely a_ poignant concentration 
about the bed where Benny lay. Sometimes 
through his abstraction he knew that Alma 
Eagles was with them. She had come in and 
taken charge below stairs. At times she set 
food before him or heartened him with a word. 
“Alma’s a grand, kind girl,” his mother 
said. ‘‘It leaves me so free, this way. A 
good girl to help a person.” 

But Alma herself was hardly a person to 
Gus—merely a presence, an expanse of pink- 
ness, who hovered somewhere in the back- 
ground. 

Benny’s hardest fight and Gus’s crisis came 
on the third night. There was an evening of 
exacting service, of breathless suspension, and 
fear he never afterward cared to remember. 
The little chap’s delirium grew stronger and 
stronger. It was his brother’s name he cried 
constantly, his hand he sought for, wailing 
under some piteous pressure of dread and 
fright. 3 

As the long evening wore on into the night 
Gus stayed faithfully by him, but once or 
twice, when his agony of heart grew too strong, 
he found the corner he called his own, paced 
his floor, or stood dumbly staring into the 
ugliness outside. Once his numbed spin 
vaguely apprehended again that former concept 
of Somebody Up There, and he tried crudely 
to speak. 

“*God—don’t 
little feller—”’ f 

But there was no faith, no feeling of secumity 
to draw him out of his terror. He went back 
to Benny’s bed sealed in bitterness. 

Toward morning Irene relayed him for 3 
little, and going to his room, Gus drew up @ 
chair, and put his burning head down on te 
window-sill. He fell suddenly asleep from 
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chaustion. A little rain sprang up. 
eel in a light shower of cold drops on the 
dusty sill, on his hair. He slept on, feverishly 
realizing through his sleep the rhythm, the 
reassuring Whisper of the rain, with its sug- 
estion of permanence and changelessness. 

He slept on and on. The sky above the 
brewery grew faintly grayer; the rain settled 
into a light. steady pelt. But after a while it 
seemed to him to surge more furiously; it gath- 
ered force and beat upon him in a sudden 
torrent. Then he knew it was not rain—some 
one pulling at his shoulder. His mother. He 
sprang UP, shocked wide awake, his face 
blanched. His mother faced him like a wan 
host, but there was peace in her eyes. , 

“It’s broke, Gus—the fever’s gone. He 5 
fell asleep, and it’s come out all over him like 
dew—the sweat. I had to tell you.” 

A shiver of reaction ran over Gus. It 
seemed to him in the half-gray light the room. 
his mother, himself, moved suddenly forward 
out of an obscure region of mist and settled in- 
to their every-day clarity of relation. He saw 
the gray-brown bed, the bureau with his neck- 
ties and collars, his mother’s sallowness, the 
wisps of her hair, the sudden beauty in her 
eyes. She was crying softly, joyously, and 
turned away, but at the door she stopped. 

“Oh, Gus—I forgot all about this, too. It 
came in yest'day’s mail. I stuck it in my waist 
and never thought to mention—”’ 

It was a long, official, yellow envelop, and 
Gus took it into his hand, hardly comprehend- 
ing. Oh, yes. about his compensation. His 
world was settling back now—rapidly. Benny 
was getting well, and the government had 
heeded him. He broke the seal and read, and 
a slow wonder, a disgust, even amusement, 
sketched themselves in his face, 

“Can you beat it? Can you beat it? I 
forgot to give em my serial number. an’ it’s 
took all these months—all these months.”’ He 
grinned uncertainly. “Just a little matter o’ 
red tape—because I forgot! Red tape.” He 
felt around in his consciousness for that 
buffoon self of his. ‘‘Red tape—that’s all’s 
the matter, Mister Jakestrow, with the gov- 
ment—it’s sick, it’s got a bad case o’ the tape 
worm.” 

He wished for a flash the Social Bantams 
could hearhim. He’d let them have it second- 
hand, though. 


gl 
4 


HE looked out the window again. The rain 

had abruptly stopped, with spring’s incon- 
sequence. The sky was fast lightening, and 
Gus drew a long breath. 

If he had lost his fingers, his country would 
pay him for them; if he had lost one kind of 
job, he had found another and would go on and 
on toward dexterity and promotion; if Benny 
had been sick, Benny was getting we'l; if love 
had failed him— 

He saw a bar of smudgy pink flash out Le- 
tween the smokestacks, and he remembered 
Alma Eagles in her pink apron. He was 
young and strong!—life was before him. Per- 
haps after all—Somebody up there behind the 
film of smoke—in the real heavens! Gus sud- 
denly thrilled with a half-shy, reverent fancy. 
Perhaps He had looked after him, that Aerial 
Observer, vaguely conceived of! If so, he 
ought to report to his Superior properly. And 
on a sudden whim. he screwed his eyes up and 
stared at the widening fan of pink. 

_ Hello—hello—hello,” he whispered. “This 
is Gus Kaley—this is Gus Kaley—this is 
Gus Kaley.” 

He waited a second, then said solemnly, 
“Report everything O. K.—report: everything 

K.—report everything O. K.” 

_ After all, it was the square thing to do—just 
In case! 

Then the mime and funny man in him rose 
strongly, joyously, to his own. He heard a 
Tooster crow across the bleak yards and looked 
at the warming sky. He crooked his arms 
and flapped his elbows up and down for sheer 
happiness. 


: “Cock a-doodle-doo,’”’ crowed Gus softly. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo ee 








Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off. 


GRISWOLD 
Cast Iron 
Skillets 
Little Ones 


and Big! 


HERE are about a dozen dif- 

ferent sizes of Griswold cast 
iron skillets, from small ones 434 
inches across the bottom, just right 
for frying an egg or making an indi- 
vidual omelet, to large ones, 13%4 
inches in diameter, for big families. 


Every woman should know that 
delightful feeling of being prepared 
for all occasions which comes from 
a kitchen equipped with three or 
four sizes of Griswold skillets! 


Cast iron is the ideal material 
for a skillet or frying pan. And 
Griswold cast iron skillets are as 


good as the combination of the best 
grade of iron, practical up-to-date 
designs and experienced workmen 
can make them. 


Every Griswold skillet is care- 
fully cast the same thickness all 
over. Once heated it retains the 
heat at the necessary high tempera- 
ture with a minimum amount of 
fuel. 


A Griswold cast iron skillet will 
last a lifetime and improve with 
every year of use! If your dealer 
doesn’t carry Griswold cast iron 
skillets, write direct to us. 


* THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erte, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


In using advertisements see page 4 











The GAME of the BEWITTCHMENTS 


(Continued from page 72) 


wes to catch it! And slit open its stomach! 
And take out all its directions! And follow 
them! And if it was a bright red celluloid fish 
she was to catch it! And take out all its di- 
rections and follow them/—In either case her 
card said she would need rubbers and a 
trowel.—It sounded like buried treasure to 
me! Or else iris roots! 

Tt was my Father’s bewitchment that made 
the only real trouble. It was because my 
Father knew too much. It was about the 
alphabet that he knew too much. The words 
on my Father’s card said “Alphabet.”” And 
“Backward.” And “Pink Silk Fairy.” 
And “Tin Locomotive Head.’’ And ‘“'Three 
Minutes.”’ Our Aunt Esta turned my Father 
into a pink silk fairy with white tarlatan wings 
because he was able to say the Alphabet back- 
ward in three minutes. 


M Y Father refused to turn! He wouldn’t! 
*"“ He wouldn’t! Hesworehe wouldn't! He 
said it was a cruel and unnecessary punish- 
ment! Qur Aunt Esta said that it wasn’t a 
punishment! It was a reward! It was the 
tin locomotive head that was the punishment! 
My Father said he wouldn’t have cared a rap 
if it had been the tin locomotive head—he 
could have smoked through that! But he 
wouldn’t be a pink silk fairy with white tarla- 
tan wings! 

The Rich Man began right away to untie 
the black velvet ribbon on his lez and go 
home! He looked very cheated! He scorned 
my Father with ribald glances! 

“Work?” he gloated. ‘Of course it won’t 
work! I knew all the time it wouldn’t work! 
Two hundred dollars! And forty-three cents!” 
he gloated. ‘H-a!” 

Our Aunt Esta cried! She put her hand on 
my Father’s arm. It was a very small hand. 
It didn’t look a bit like a witch’s hand. Except 
for having no lovingness in it, it looked a good 
deal like my Mother’s hand. 

My Father consented to be turned a little! 
But not much! He consented to wear the white 
tarlatan wings! And the go!d paper crown! 
But not the garland of roses! [ce would carry 
the pink silk dress on his arm, he said. But 
he would not wear it! 

The Rich Man seemed very much en- 
couraged. He stopped untying the black 
velvet ribbon from his lez. He grinned a little. 

My Father told him what he thought of 
him. The Rich Man acknowledzed that 
very likely it was so. 

My Father stalked away in his gold paper 
crown with the pink dress over his arm. He 
looked very proud and noble. He looked as 
though even if dogs were sniffing at his heels he 
wouldn’t turn. His white wings flapped as he 
walked. It looked very holy. 

The Rich Man made a funny noise. It 
sounded like snorting. 

My Father turned round quicker than scat. 
He glared right through the Rich Man at our 
Aunt Esta. He told our Aunt Esta just what 
he thought of her! 

The Rich Man said it wasn’t so at all! 
That the game undoubtedly was perfectly 
practical if—” 

“Tf nothing!” said my Father. “It’s you 
yourself that are spoiling the whole effect by 
running round playing you’re a black slave 
with nothing on but a velvet ribbon round one 
knee! The very least you could do,’’ said my 
Father, “is to have your face blacked! And 
wear a plaid skirt!” 

“Eh?” said the Rich Man. 

Cur Aunt Esta was perfectly delighted with 
the suggestion. 

The Rich Man glared at my Father. 

“T don’t think I need any cutside help,” he 
said, “in the management of my affairs. As 
the manager indeed of one of the largest stores 
in the world I-—”’ 
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“That's all right,’’ said my Father. “But 
vou never yet have tried to manace the chii- 
dren’s Aunt Esta. Nothing can stop her!” 

Nothing could! She pinned an old plaid 
shawl around the Rich Man’s waist! She 
blacked his face! He had to kneel at her feet 
while it was being blacked! He seemed to 
sweat easily! But our Aunt Esta blacked very 
easily too! He looked lovely! Even my 
Father thought he looked lovely. 

When he was done, he wanted to look in a 
mirror. My Father advised him not to. But 
ke insisted. My Father got up from making 
su7-estions and came and stood behind him 
while ke looked. They looked only once. 
Something seemed to hit them. They doubled 
right up. It was laughter that hit them. 
They slapped each other on the back. They 
Jauvhed! And lauched! And laughed! They 
made such a noise that my Mother came run- 
nine! 

Cur Aunt Esta pointed her wand. She 
roared her voice. “ Where is the Silver Bird?” 
she roared. 

My Mother fell on her knees. She clasped 
her hands. “Oh, cruel witch,’ she said. 
“{Y saw the kird! But 1 couldn’t reach him! 
He was in the poplar tree! However in the 
world did you put him there?—Was that what 
you were bribing the Butcher’s Boy about this 
morning? Was that—” 

“Hush!” roared our Aunt Esta. “Your 
doom has overtaken you! Co hence with the 
clatter of a Forse’s Hoof until such time as 
your incompetent head may—”’ 

“Ch, it wasn’t my head that was incompe- 
tent,” said my Mother. “It was my legs. 


The poplar tree was so very tall! So very 
fluffy and undecided to climb! So—” 
“With the clatter of a horse’s hoof!’ 


insisted our Aunt Esta. “There can be no 


mercy!” 
“None?” implored my Mother. 
“None!” said our Aunt Esta. 


GUE gave my Mother two funny little wooden 

cups. They were something like clappers. 
You could hold them in your hand so they 
scarcely showed at all and make a noise like a 
horse galloping across a bridze! Cr trotting! 
Or anything! It made quite a loud noise! 
It was wonderful! My Mother started richt 
away for the villate. She had on white shoes. 
Ter feet were very small. She sounded like a 
ereat team-horse stumbling up the plank of a 
ferry-boat. 

“T think I'll go get the mail!’’ she said. 

“Tike that?” screamed my Father. 

My Mother turned around. [er hair was 
all curly. There were laughs in her eyes. “I 
have to!”’ she said. “1’m bewitched!” 

“T’ll go with you!”’ said my Father. 

My Mother turned around again. She 
looked at my Father! At his golden crown! 
At his white spangled wings! At the pink 
silk skirt over his arm! 

“VLike—that?” said my Mother. 

My Father decided not to go. The Rich 
Man said he considered the decision very wise. 
They glared. 

’Way over on the other side of the creen 
lilac hedge we heard my Mother trotiing 
down the driveway. Clack-clack, Clack-clack, 
sounded the hoof-beats! 

“My Lord—she’s pacing!” 
lather. 

Our Aunt Esta tried to soothe him with 
something worse. She turned to me. 

““Now, Ruthy-the-Rabbit,”’ she said, “let 
us see what you can do to redeem the ignominy 
of your impudent giggling!”” She handed me 
the bright green and the bright red celluloid 
fishes. She poked her wand at me. “ Hopping 
all the way,”’ she said—“‘every step of the way, 
you understand—bear these two fish to the 
head waters of the magic brook—the little 


groaned my 


pool under the apple tree will do—anq start 
them ex-ex-peditiously dowa the brook toward 
Rosalee!”’ 

“Yes’m,’’ I said. 

Our Aunt Esta turned to the Rich Man 
“Toul menial,” she said. “Push my chariot, 
little further down the lawn into the shade!” 

The foul menial pushed it. My Father 
pushed a little, too. 

I hopped along beside them, flopping my long 
ears. Our Aunt Esta looked exactly like q 
Witch! The Rich Man’s black face was leak. 
int a little, but not much! It would have 
been easier if he hadn’t tripped so often on 
his plaid shawl skirt! My Father's white 
winzs flapped as he pushed! He looked like 
an antel who wasn’t quite hatched! 


WHEN we got to the thickest shade, there 

was a man’s black felt hat bobbing along 
the top of the japonica hedge. It was rather 
a soft-boiled-looking hat. It was bobbing just 
as fast as it could toward the house. 

When our Aunt Esta saw the hat, she 
screamed! Ske jumped from her chariot as 
though it had been flames! She tore the Scrag- 
sly, gray wig from her head! She tore the 
hump from her back! She kicked off her 
wooden shoes! Fer feet were silk! She ran 
like the wind for the back door! 

My Father ran for the woodshed! The 
Rich Man dove into the lilac bush! When the 
Rich Man was all through diving into the 
lilac bush, he seemed to think that he was the 
only one present who hadn’t done anything! 

“What you so scared about, Ruthy?” he 
said. ‘‘Who’s the bloke?” 

“Tt’s the New Minister,” I said. 

“Tas he got the cholera or anything?” said 
the Rich Man. 

“No, not exactly,’”’ I explained. “He's just 
our .\unt Esta’s suitor!”’ 

“Your Aunt Esta’s suitor?”’ cried the Rich 
Man. “Suitor?’’ He clapped his hand over 
his mouth. He burst a safety-pin that helped 
lash the plaid shawl around him. “What do 
you mean ‘suitor’?’’ he said. 

It seemed cueer he was so stupid. 

“Why, a suitor,’”’ I explained, “is a person 
who doesn’t suit—so he keeps right on coming 
’most every day to see if he does! As soomas 
he suits, of course, he’s your husband and 
doesn’t come any more at all—because’ he’s 
already there! The New Minister,” I ex 
plained very patiently, “is a suitor for our 
Aunt Esta’s hand!” 

We crawled through the lilac bush. We 
peeped out. 

Cur Aunt Esta hadn’t reached the back 
door at all. She sat all huddled ‘up in a little 
heap on the embankment, trying to keep the 
New Minister from seeing that she was im her 
stocking feet. But the New Minister didn't 
seen to see anything at all except her hands. 
Being a suitor for her hands, it was natural, 
suppose, that he wasn’t interested in anything 
except her hands. Her hands were on her 
hair. The scraggly, gray wig had rumpled 
all the seriousness out of her hair. It looked 
quite jolly. The New Minister stared!’ And 
stared! And stared! : 

“Our Aunt Esta’s got—nice hands,” I said 

The Rich Man burst another safety-pil. 
“Yes, by Jove,” he said. “And nice feet. 
too!” He seemed quite surprised. “How 
lonz’s this minister fellow been coming here? 
he said. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. 
whenever our Aunt [sta comes.” 

The Rich Man made a grunt. He looked at 
the Minister’s hat. “Think of courting 4 
woman,” he said, “in a hat like that!” 

“We'll go out, if you say so,” I suggested 
“and help them have a pleasant time. 

The Rich Man was awful mad. He pointed 
at his plaid shawl! He pointed at his black 
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face! ‘What?’ he said. ‘Go out like this? 
And make a foo! of myself before that Ninny- 
Hat?” 

“Why, he’d love it!” I said. 

The Rich Man choked. 
enough reason!”’ he said. 

There was a noise in the woodshed. We 
could see the noise through the window. It 
was my Father trying to untie his wings. He 
couldn’t. 

The Rich Man seemed to feel better sud- 
denly. He began to mop his face. “It’s 
a great game all right,” he said, “If you don’t 
weaken!” He pulled my ears. “But why 
in the world, Ruthy,’”’ he worried, “did she 
have to go and tuck that forty-three cents on 
to the end of the bill?” 

“Why, that’s her profit!” I explained. 

“Her—profit?” gasped the Rich Man. 
“Her profit?” 

“Why, she had to have something!” I 
explained. ‘She was planning to have more, 
of course! She was planning to go to Atlantic 
City! But everything costs so biz! Even 
toys! It’s—” 

“Her profit?’’ gasped the Rich Man. 
“Forty-three cents on a two-hundred-dollar 
deal?” He began to laugh! And laugh! 
“And she calls herself a business woman?” he 
said. ‘Why, she ought to be in an asylum!” 
All women, in fact, ought to be in asylums— 
or else in homes of their own! 

“Business woman,” he said. “And both 
her feet would go at once in the hollow of 
my hand! Business woman!” 

Out in the roadway suddenly somebody 
sneezed. It made the Rich Man jump awfully. 

“Ruthy, stay where you are!”’ he ordered. 

“T can’t!” I called back. “I’m already 
hopped out!” 

From my hop-out I could see the person who 
sneezed! Anybody would have known that it 
was Posie-with-the-Sick-Bones! She was sit- 
ting in an automobile, peering through the 
hedge! There was a Black Woman with her! 

The Rich Man crackled in the bushes. He 
reached out and grabbed my foot. He pulled 
me back. His face looked pretty queer. 

“Ves, she’s been there all the time,” he 
whispered. “But not a soul knows it! I 
wanted her to see it work! I wanted to be sure 
that she liked it! But I was afraid to bring her 
in! She catches everything so! I knew there 
were children here! And I was afraid there 
might be something contagious!” 

He peered out through the lilac branches. 
There was quite a good deal to peer at. 


“That’s quite 


OWN in the meadow Rosalee was stili 

running up and down the soft banks of 
the brook, trying to catch the celluloid fish. 
She had on a green dress. It was a slim dress 
like a willow wand. Her hair was like a gold 
wave across her face. She looked pretty. The 
springtime looked pretty too.—dOut in the 
woodshed my Father was still wrestling with 
his wings.—Up on the green mound by the 
house our Aunt Esta was still patting her hair 
while the New Minister stared at her hands. 

The Rich Man turned very suddenly and 
stared at me. ‘Contagious?’ he gasped out 
suddenly. ‘Why, upon my soul, Ruthie— 
it’s just about the most contagious place that I 
ever was in, in my life!” 

He gave a funny little laugh. He glanced 
back over his shoulder toward the road. He 
groaned. ‘‘But I shall certainly be ruined, 
Ruthie,” he said, “If my little daughter Posie 
or my little daughter Posie’s Black Woman 
ever see me at close range—in these clothes!”’ 

He took my chin in his hands. He looked 
very deep into my eyes. ‘“Ruthie,’’ he said, 
“you seem to be a very intelligent child. 
If you can think of any way—any way, I say— 
by which I can slink off undetected into the 
house—and be washed—?”’ 

“Oh, shucks! That’s easy!”’ I said. “We'll 
make Posie be the Witch!” . 
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The GAME of the BEWITCHMENTS 


I hopped right up on the wall! 
my ears! 

When Posie-with-the-Sick-Bones saw me, 
she began to laugh! And clap her hands! 
And kick the Black Woman with her toes!” 

“Oh I want to be the Witch!” she cried. 
“T want to be the Witch forever and ever! 
And change everybody into everything! 
I’m going to wear it home in the automobile! 
And scare the cook to death! I’m going to 
change the cook into a cup of beef tea! And 
throw her down the sink! I’m going to change 
my poodle dog into a new moon!” she giggled. 
“T’m going to change my Doctor into a bal- 
loon! And cut the string!” 

The Rich Man seemed perfectly delighted. 
I could see his face in the bushes. He kept 
rubbing his hands! And nodding to me to go 
ahead! I went ahead just as fast as I could. 

The Black Woman began to giggle a little. 
She giggled and opened the automobile door. 
She giggled and lifted Posie out. She giggled 
and carried Posie to the Witch’s chariot. She 
giggled and tied the Witch’s hat under Posie’s 
chin. She giggled and tied the humped-back 
cape around Posie’s neck. 

Posie never stopped clapping her hands ex- 
cept when the Witch’s wig itched her nose. 
It was when the Witch’s wig itched her nose 
that the Rich Man slunk away on all fours to 
be washed. He giggled as he slunk. 


CAROL came. He was pretty tired. But he 

had the pink breeze in his hands. It was 
phlox! It was very pink! It was in a big 
flower-pot! He puffed out his cheeks as he car- 
ried it, and blew it into breezes! It was pretty! 
Tt was very heavy! He knelt at the Witch’s 
feet to offer it to her! When he looked up and 
saw the strange child in the Witch’s chair, he 
dropped it! It broke and lay on the ground 
all crushed and spoiled! His mouth quivered! 
All the shine went out of his face! 

It scared Posie to see all the shine go out of 
his face. ‘“Oh, Boy—Boy, put back your 
smile!” she said. 

Carol just stood and shook his head. 

Posie began to scream. ‘‘Why doesn’t he 
speak?” she screamed. 

“Hecan’t,’’ Isaid. “He hasn’t any speech!” 

“Why doesn’t he cry?” screamed Posie. 

“He can’t,” I said. “He hasn’t any cry 

Posie looked pretty surprised. “I can 
speak!” she said. “I can cry!” 

“You sure can, little Missy!’’ said the Black 
Woman. 

Posie looked at Carol. She looked a long 
time. A little tear rolled down her cheek. 

“Never mind, Boy,”’ she said. “I will 
help you make a new Pink Breeze!” 

“Oh, Lor’, little Missy,” said the Black 
Woman. “You never helped no one do nothin’ 


in your life!” 

“T will if I want to!” said Posie. ‘And 
we'll make a larkspur-colored breeze, too, if 
we want to!” she said. ‘And I’ll have it on 
my window sill all blue-y and frilly and fluttery 
when everything else in the room is horrid and 
hushed and smothery!—And we’ll make a 
green breeze—”’ 

She gave a little cry. She looked at the 
waving meadow, where all the long, silver- 
tipped grasses ducked and dipped in the wind. 
She stretched out her arms. Her arms were no 
bigger than the handles of our croquet mallets. 
“We'll dig up all the waving meadow,’’ she 
cried. “And pot it into window-sill breezes 
for the hot people in the cities!”’ 

“You can’t!” I said. “It would take more’n 
an hour! And you’ve got to be the Witch!” 


1? 


“T will not be the Witch!” said Posie. She 
began to scream! “It’s my game!” she 
screamed. “And I'll do anything I like with 
at? 

She tore off her black pointed hat! She 
kicked off her stubby, wooden shoes! She 


screamed to the Black Woman to come and 
bear heraway! 


And stroked 


While the Black Woman bore her aw 
Carol walked beside them. He scemed a 
much interested that any one could make 2 
much noise. While Carol walked beside th 
noise, I saw the New Minister come down the 
road and goaway. His face looked red. 

Our Aunt Esta came running. She wa; 
very business-like. She snatched up her 
wooden shoes and put them on! She cramme; 
on the scraggly gray wig and the humped. 
back cape! ‘Foul menial!” she called 
“Come at once and resume the game!” 

The Black Woman stepped out of the bushes 
She looked very much surprised. But not 
half so surprised as our Aunt Esta. 

Our Aunt Esta rubbed her eyes! She looked 
at the Black Woman’s face. It was a pj 
black face! She looked at the Black Woman's 
woolly hair. It was real woolly hair! 

She put her lips close to my ear. “Ruthy. 
the-Rabbit,”’ she gasped. “Do I see what | 
think I see?”’ 

“Yes, you do!” I said. 

She put her head down in her hands! She 
began to laugh! And laugh! And laugh! 
It was a queer laugh, as though she couldnt 
stop! The tears ran out between her fingers! 

“Well I certainly am a witch!” she laughed, 

The Rich Man came running! He had his 
watch in his hand! He-was all clean and 
shining! He saw the Black Woman standing 
by the Witch’s chair! He saw the Witch in the 
chair! He thought the Witch was Posie! 
He grabbed her in his arms and hugged her! 

“Though I’m late for a dozen directors’ 
meetings,” he cried, “it’s worth it, my Pre. 
cious, to see you laugh!” 

“T’m not your Precious!”’ cried our Aunt 
Esta. She bit! She tore! She scratched! 
She shook ker scraggly sray wiz-curls all over 
her face! But all the time she kept right on 
laughing! She couldn’t seem to stop! 

The Rich Man kissed her! And kissed her! 
Right through her scraggly gray wig-curls he 
kissed her! He couldn’t seem to stop! 

“Now, at last, my Precious,’’ he said, 
“we've learned how to live! We'll play more! 
We'll laugh more!” 

Our Aunt Esta tore off her wig! She tore 
off her hump! She shook her fist at the Rich 
Man! But she couldn’t stop laughing! 

The Rich Man gave one awful gasp! He 
turned red! He turned white! He looked at 
the woodshed window to see if my Father 
had seen him? My Father had seen him! 

The Rich Man said things under his breath. 
He stalked to his car. He ordered the Black 
Woman to pick up the real Posie and stalk 
to his car! He looked madder than pirates! 

But when he had climbed into his car and 
was all ready to go, he stood up on the seat 
instead and peered over the hedge-top at our 
Aunt Esta! And grinned! 


, 


UR Aunt Esta was standing just where he 
had left her. Her cheeks were blazing red. 
Her hair was all gay and rumpled like a skye- 
terrier’s. It seemed somehow to be becoming 
to our Aunt Esta to be kissed by mistake. _ 
The Rich Man made a little noise in his 
throat. Our Aunt Esta looked up. She 
jumped. The Rich Man fixed his eyes right 
on her. His eyes were full of twinkles. : 
“Talk about bewitchments!” he said. 
“Talk about—bewitchments!—I'll be back oa 
Tuesday !—What for?—Great jumping Jehosha- 
phats!” he said. “it’s enough that I’ll be back’ 
My Father stuck his head and the tip of one 
battered wing out the woodshed window. He 
started to say something. And cocked his ear 
instead. It was toward the village that he 
cocked his ear. We all cocked our ears. 
It was a funny sound: Clack-clack-clack! 
Clack-clack-clack! Clack-clack-clack! It was 
my Mother cantering home across the wooden 
bridge. It sounded glad. 
My Father suddenly thought of a way © 
escape from his wings! And ran to meet het! 
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Boys and Girls— 
Send for a Railroad Train 
“Armour’s Cereal Line’ is_the 
name of this popular railroad. Lots 
of fun to cut out the cars and set 
them up. We'll be glad to senda 
train to you, on receipt of 5c in 
stamps and the name of your grocer. 
Write your name and address 
plainly. Write to— 


Armour Grain Company 
212 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


THIC 
FLAK 


Flavory Corn Flakes That Stay Crisp 


From Our Modern, Sunlit Plant at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Try them and see! They are Armour’s Many folks prefer them without 
Corn Flakes, distinguished by their sugar, because of their original sweet- 
firm, substantial appearance. Served ress. Remember this, too, about these 
with raspberries or other fruits in superb corn flakes—they retain their 
season, they make one of the most fine firmness regardless of how much 
Satisfying breakfasts imaginable. milk or cream is poured on them. 


Ask your grocer for Armour’s Corn Flakes. To use them is realeconomy. Enough 
golden brown corn flakes in each package for serving eight generous dishes 


Manufactured by 


*Armour Grain Company, Chicago a. 


Makers also of Armour’s Oats, Pancake Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 10 to 15 Minutes 
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To make it easy for you tobecome acquainted, 
through actual experience, with the many desir- 
able features of Mirro Aluminum cooking uten- 
sils, we are making this special introductory offer 
of a standard quality Mirro Sauce Pan for 49c. 


This 114 -Quart, Straight-side, Mirro Alumi- 
num Sauce Pan is the size most used in every 
household. If it were sold in the regular way 
it would cost you $1.10. But because we know 
that once you have used a Mirro utensil you 
will always be a Mirro user, we make you the 
introductory offer of 49c. 


This 114-Quart Sauce Pan is ideal for quickly 
heating a can of vegetables, boiling eggs, for 
making delicious gravies, frostings and fillings. 
It has dozens of uses. 





A Genuine Bargain in Quality Mirro Ware 


Like all other Mirro Aluminum utensils, these 
Sauce Pans are made from pure aluminum, rolled 
again and again, in Mirro mills, to give them the 
hard, dense qualities which insure long-lasting 
service. 


Back of every Mirro Aluminum product is the 
guarantee of the world’s foremost manufacturer 
of aluminum ware, with a successful experience 
extending over nearly thirty years. 


Make sure of getting your Mirro Sauce Pan 
at the special 49c price, by going to your nearest 
dealer today. If it happens he does not have a 
stock of these pans, ask him to order them for 
you, or send 60c for a pan, parcel post prepaid. 


Here are the six special features of the Mirro 
114-Quart Straight-side Sauce Pan: 


@ One-piece hollow steel, non-rust @ Tightly rolled, sanitary bead, free @ Smooth, rounded edges are easily 


handle, with thumb-notch, and eye 


for convenient hanging. Heavily @© Strong, flat-headed rivets keep the 
handle firm and secure. 


plated. Always cool. 


from dirt-catching crevices. 


cleaned. 
© Rich, lustrous, silvery Mirro finish. 


Famous Mirro trade-mark. Your 
guarantee of excellence throughout. 


* Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
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ALUMINUM: 
Reflects — 
Good Housekeeping | 2: 


August 1921 Good Housekeeping 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
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The League for Longer Life 


(Continued from page 48) 


j-e pneumonia has the lowest rank, with 


the exception of diabetes. 


‘A 
oATNEMI 


Bright's 
Disease Trouble 
22,213 39,647 
15,528 30,006 
24,030 46,727 
17,965 37,064 
25,102 51,662 
18,826 43,528 
21,181 40,011 
16,162 41,485 


Pneu- Heart 
monia 

12,712 

9,239 

12,143 

10,013 

10,430 

10,302 

8,102 

Ww. .227 9,192 


Cancer 
17,461 
21,282 
17,419 
20,204 
15,214 
17,623 
10,335 
12,619 





184,045 
152,083 


92,526 
68,481 


60,429 


43.387 
71,818 


“Women 38.746 
GrandTotal 26,761 
for instance, the total number of deaths from 
neumonia from sixty to seventy-nine inclu- 
ve, for the five years from 1914 to 1918 in- 
dusive, which include all the data published 
by the Bureau of Census from the registration 
area of the United States, was 43,387 men 
and 38,746 women. This indeed is a goodly 
number, but, as will be seen, not nearly so 
creat as the number from some other causes. 
For men, the greatest number of fatalities is 
fom 60 to 64 inclusive, and for women from 


- to 74 inclusive. 





82,133 132,247 161,007 336,128 


Avoid Cold and Exposure 


It is interesting also to see that mcre old 
nen than old women die of pneumonia. This 
is probably due to the fact that as pneumonia 
isa communicable disease or, perhaps better 
phrased, a germ disease, men who are exposed 
more generally than women to colds and vicis- 
tudes of the season are more likely to contract 
the disease. 

The special point which I wish to impress 
upon the old in this connection is the great 
imortance of avoiding those exposures which 
my lead to pneumonia. A slight cold should 
never be neglected by an old person. He 
should receive at once careful attention at 
home, and medical supervision. Certain news- 
papers and some magazines carry flaming 
advertisements of how to stop a cold in twenty- 
four hours, and similar misleading information 
about the inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, throat, and bronchial tubes. 
The one who places his faith in such mislead- 
ing statements is taking his life in his hands. 
Inold persons, at least, the virtues of the patent 
medicine, if they exist at all, have long since 
ceased to be effective. The old organism does 
not respond to nature’s stimulus as the younger 
organism does, and hence the power of staving 
of a cold is diminished with advancing age. 
for this reason, if for no other, one should 
not neglect even a simple cold. The inflamma- 
tion of the lung tissues in itself is not so serious 
a matter, although bad enough. The result 
f this disturbance is to produce toxins rapidly 
in the blood, so that the victim of pneumonia 
won becomes the victim of toxemia. Influ- 
tnza, which happily does not often threaten 
tumanity, is all too frequently the cause of 
pneumonia. 

There are certain other disturbances which 
ae introduced in other vital organs. Heart 
lulure is often the immediate cause of death 
fi pneumonia, or a complete cessation of the 
lunctions of the kidney, producing fatal uremia. 
‘tus we see that this so-called ‘‘friend of old 
ae” carries a triple engine of destruction, 
and all of its three activities. when exerted at 
once, are greater than the diminished vitality 
clage can withstand. 

Another so-called “friend of old age,” but 
ote much milder in its aspects, is diabetes. 
The data show that among the same number 
ot people, and in the same area as noted for 
pneumonia, 11,512 men and 15,249 women died 
ot diabetes within the period indicated. 
Diabetes, therefore, seeks in one respect to 
‘qualize the mortality, for a considerably larger 
umber of women than of men die of this 


disease in old age. 
number of fatalities occurs from 60 to 64. 
While neither diabetes nor pneumonia is, 
in any strict sense, a disease of old age, since 
they both affect all ages, they are in one sense 
diseases peculiar to old age because among 
the limited number of persons who live above 
sixty, the deaths are of so great a magnitude 
that it is difficult to point out any precaution 


except those which have already been stated 


in other articles. 


Diabetes is peculiarly a diet disease. If | 


people wish to avoid it in old age, they must so 
order their diet from early life as particularly 
to exclude excessive amounts of sugar from 
their food. It is the general opinion among 
physicians, although not based on any definite 
dietetic data, that the increase in diabetes 
is almost measured by the increase in the 
consumption of sugar. A disease which creates 
such havoc among persons who otherwise would 
still have many years of useful existence is 
not one to be neglected. 


Another disease which loves old age, and | 
may be called a “friend,” | 


to that extent 
is cancer. Gathered from the same source as 
above, the number of men who died of cancer 
was 60,420, and the number of women victims 
of the same disease 71,818. 


diabetes and cancer more than make up the | 
Beth for men and women the | 
greatest number of fatalities occur from 60 to | 


difference. 


64 years inclusive. 
Cancer is particularly a disease of old age, 


although by no means confined to the group | 
While | 


from sixty to seventy-nine inclusive. 
cancer is not considered as specifically heredi- 


tary in the light of most reliable statistics, it | 


is undoubtedly not a local but a systemic 
disease. While its attacks are localized, and 
to that extent subject to treatment and even 


extirpation, the disease is likely to return | 


either in the same, or in other localities. 

Cancer is one of the most mysterious of all 
diseases. Its origin has never been discovered. 
Its cause is not known. Its treatment is 
largely empirical with the exception of sur- 
gical treatment, which, of course, is well 
understood. Good effects have also doubtless 
resulted from radiant matter, especially the 
emanations of radium, and particularly in the 
beginning of the disease. Also so-called 
“inoperable cancers,”’ and cancers in the case 
of organs so situated that the knife can not be 
applied, have undoubtedly been benefited, 
and sometimes the disease has been aborted by 
radium treatment. 


Select Your Diet Carefully 


My purpose is not to describe treatment but, 
if possible, to induce people to live in such a 
simple and modest way, according to the rules 
of hygiene and nutrition, as to avoid those 
conditions which finally lead to the develop- 
ment of cancerous affections. Thus, I say to 


you old people that you will be much safer if | 


your diet is of a simple character, if it does 
not contain too much meat, if it is free of too 


many sweets, and if it consists largely of | 


fruits and succulent vegetables. The statistics 
show that the well-to-do and rich people of 
the world are more subject to cancer than the 
poor and those of limited circumstances. This 
would indicate that luxury is, perhaps, one 
of the causes of cancer. 


Another ‘dear friend”’ of old age is Bright’s ! 
The statistics show that for the age- | 


disease. 
group under consideration 92,526 men and 
68,481 women fell victims to this form of 


nephritis. Here again it would seem that men | 
are much more subject to Bright’s disease | 


than women. I am of the opinion that this 
greater susceptibility of men to Bright’s 
disease is due to their greater exposure; to 


In using advertisements 


For both sexes the greatest | 


Thus, when we | 
include the ravages of cancer among old people, | 
we find that the immunity of women from | 
pneumonia has already been overcome, for | 


AS FRAGRANT AS THE FIELDS OF 
OLD VIRGINIA . 4, 


4 
* HAMS 

The world-famous Smithfield ham,—- 
most delicious—can now be had, no mat- 
ter if you live in Virginia or Alaska, if 
you order direct from us by mail. 

This is the genuine Smithfield ham. 
known the world over, raised and cured 
in the Old Dominion State. 

Seventy-five cents per pound. Goods 
shipped C. O. D. unsatisfactory. 
money will be refunded. 


AMERICAN PRODUCE EXCHANGE, Inc. 
Address: Dept. “H,” P. O. Box 556 
Richmond, Va. 


©—1921 American Produce Exchange. 








Dr. Price's 
* VANILLA 


gives to cakes, cookies, custards, etc.,a 
deliciousness hard to describe to those 
who have never used Price’s vanilla, 

Absolutely pure, just right strength. 
No artificial coloring nor flavor. 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor” 
In business since 1853 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Look for 
Price’s Tropikid 
' on the label 


DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


QUICKLY MADE WITH 


Contains Practically No Starch 
TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 


NOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 


_ THOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD CO. 

7 Riverside Drive-WAUKESHA-WISCONSIN 
*The Corker 
Itcorksthecork. No worry 
about the cork slipping out. 
Made of pure gum rubber. 
Two sizes—will fit any 
bottle. At your druggist’s 
or send 25c for two large 
and one small; or the same 
amount for one large and 
three small. 

M. E. SCHELLBERG 


38 East 23rd Street 
New York City 


see page 4 












How - 
hundreds 


of Women 


double 


their 
VACATION 


ALLOWANCES! 


ACH year hundreds of 
E; girls and women double 

their vacation allow- 
ances by representing the 
largest publishing organiza- 
tion in the World—getting 
new subscriptions and secur- 
ing renewals for six of the 
leading magazines in their 
respective fields. 

All. the pretty vacation 
clothes, the money for fare, 
for board and for the many 
other things rezuired for a 
pleasant time, are paid for 
from the liberal commissions - 
and bonuses earned under our 
plan, which plan practically 
assures our representatives of 
a substantial income for their 
spare time. 


You can double your al- 
lowance in the same way. 
The selling helps with which 
we equip our agents will more 
than make up for any experi- 
ence you may lack inthis work. 

Write us today and deter- 
mine to take advantage of 
the cleanest, most dignified 
and most remunerative meth- 
od of doubling your vacation 
allowance—in your spare time. 
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The League for Longer Life 


their.excessive labors; to teo close\application 
to business; to the problems of financial 
trouble in which they are particularly inter- 
ested; and in general, to their greater physical 
and mental activity leading often to the point 
of exhaustion. 

While the cause of Bright’s disease is well 
known as an inflammatory condition cf the 
tissues of the kidneys, the faults of life which 
tend to produce this condition are not so well 
understood. The outstanding condition, of 
course, is the failure of the body to utilize 
the albumin in the food, or perhaps, more par- 
ticularly the serum albumin which exists in 
the bldod. This serum albumin is utilized 
in health by the tissues in building up the 
worn-out particles of nitrogenous tissues. 
In this disease it is secreted by some fault of 
metabolism due, doubtless, to the diseased 
kidney. The albuminous particles are not all 
utilized in this disease and appear in the 
urine. : 

The obvious conclusion to draw from this 


| condition of affairs is that men especially 


should lead a more quiet life than they are 
doing at the -present time. I do-not- mean 
that men should withdraw from, business, 
but they should withdraw from those forms 
of business which lead to conditions of excite- 
ment and extreme worry and exertion. : If 
business men could withdraw from the more 
active forms of business and the great problems 
which go with them, and live a quiet pastoral 
or agricultural life, I feel certain’ that the 
number of victims of Bright’s disease would be 
greatly diminished. While it is idle to hope 
that the disease itself can be eliminated in 
old age, it is not unreasonable to believe that 
a more quiet method of existence would tend 
to diminish the mortality from this source. 


Live Simply and Hygienically 


We now come to the most active friend of 
old age—diseases of the circulatory system. 


| Among these, organic diseases of the heart are 


by far the most numerous. The statistical 
data show that of the group from sixty to 
seventy-nine inclusive, 184,045 men and 152,- 
083 women died of diseases of the circulatory 
system. Again we see that men are more 
subject to this disease than women. I can 
only say that probably the causes which I 
have given for Bright’s disease and pneumonia 
are the real causes of the greater mortality 
among old men than among old women from 
this form of disease. 

There is one thing that can be said in favor 
of heart trouble, namely, that it is probably 
the least painful and annoying form of the 
five diseases which I have enumerated. 
While diseases of the circulatory system are 


| not in any way to be considered as pleasant, 


they cause less suffering, as a rule, less disturb- 
ance of the other organic functions of the body, 
than any other of the five principal causes of 
death among the old. In fact, in heart trouble, 
death is often sudden, not attended with any 
suffering at all, and comes very nearly being 


| a choice, if one should like to choose the 


method of his taking off, than other forms of 
death which are likely to occur. 

This is no place to consider either the cause 
or the treatment of heart trouble. As is well 


| known, the hardening of the arteries is a very 
| common form of circulatory disturbances, 


and many cf the heart troubles come directly 


| as a result of the extra exertion which the 
| heart is called upon to perform in driving 
| blocd through the inelastic channels. The 
| back pressure on the heart, due to this effort, 


is always mere cr less injurious. At the same 
time, I can not avoid calling attention to the 
fact that less exhausting exercise, physical and 
mental, is highly important in avoiding this 
disease, and also in prclonging life when once 
it has been established. A peaceable and quiet 
existence, the avoidance of extraordinary 
physical effort, getting up and lying down 
slowly, mounting a staircase gently, not run- 


tives of age?, Youth has everything 


-is not at all commendable for youth toe 


_ning-after the street-cars or engaging in ay 


- 


excessive physical or mental effort are 4) 
means of mitigating the disease and a 
tending life. : 
I can not close this article without ens 
my protest against the sentiment whichs 
too often among the younger memh 
humanity, to the effect that the old peg 
in the way. No attitude of youth could fy 
excusable. Age is the brake upon the sp 
human life. The counsel of the old is 5 
always wise. The activities of age ame 
fruitful in proportion to the amount of. 
tion given, because of greater skiil in wha 
the old person does.. So long as the ‘gy 
and physical faculties remain practicalh 
tact, there is no limit to the usefulness, 
age. = 
It is true that the more useful old pm 
there are, the fewer are the opportur 
the younger persons to gain a place. 
what right has a young person to the pres 


favor, and youth may well learn to 


activities of the old. ‘There are too fewom 
mothers and grandfathers in the land. ‘The 
are too few gray hairs in any public assemblas 
There are too few wrinkled faces and hands ty 
be seen on the streets and in the. home 
There is too little wise counsel for the hot 
headed youth of the land. There is no greate 
blessing than the grandmother or grandfather 
of a reasonable degree of mental and physic 
activity, and who is not a burden in any way 
upon the progress of the young. : 
One great purpose of the League for Longe - 
Life is to make it evident that sixty is not th gi 
beginning of old age. If we can postpone the 
beginning of old age until seventy, the pring. 
pal purpose of the League will have bee 





accomplished. H 
When Does Old Age Begin? omy 

There is a biological change which justifies by 
fixing the age of sixty as the demarcation in af 


general between youth and old age. Whik Thi: 
this is a general rule, there are, of cours, 


many exceptions to it. It will take a lon rect) 
while to get it out of the minds of the peopk ery, 
in general that a man at sixty is not old. The intr 
League for Longer Life will have done it edit 
perfect work if we are able to demonstraie ° 
to the people that sixty-five is a much better ing | 
age of demarcation than sixty. $j 
Biologically, the beginning of the opale: for | 
cence of the protoplasm marks the advent of met! 
old age. Whenever the limpidity of the tissues 
of the body is diminished by beginning soi: § Pack 
fication, we might as well recognize the fact their 
that old age has come upon us. This biologial offic: 
mark nevertheless is no sign cf the ending of hom 


usefulness. It may be, on the other hand, the 


sign of the most useful period of life. It w: 
It is not the object of the League for Longer Fr 
Life to produce o!d men and women who at to k 
burdens upon themselves, their friends, and h 
society. There is no advantage to humanity Ow 
from the point of view of mere efficiency by k 
keeping alive those who are no longer able ty pant 
contribute to .the general good. Ther & It 


now of necessity, and always will be, a numbe! 
of old persons of this kind. They exist expel 


cause of sentiment, of sympathy and philar- brea 
thropy, and as the recipients of all these & 

pressions of higher manhood and womanhoot Gn 
they have their own place. It would be: sly 
sad day for the world if all persons who neetti 

help should cease to exist. It would cu Reale 
out of humanity one of the noblest sentimet’ Uhl P. 
which animate it. Haw 


Thus, the helpless among the old have thet | ode 


usefulness which it is hard to describe a Ameri 
yet would be unwise to deny. Nevertheits waite 
the ideal old man of the League for Long Bucke 
Life is an old man rich in experience, as litt: Weste: 
burdensome as possible to self and fret erty 


full of wise counsel, and the object of the sple 
did devotion of those near and dear to him 
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Home packing is the greatest econ- kept in stoneware jars. They keep 
? omy in housekeeping. It is made easy fresh so much longer that you can 
1 justifies by the simple directions given in bake less frequently. 
cation i “Stoneware, Its Uses and Economies. From Dr. Goudiss’s book you learn 
F Bs This is a valuable book containing the scientific reasons why vegetables 
oale recipes by the Forecast School of Cook- keep firmer and fresher in stoneware 
he peopl ery, of New York, with an instructive jars. Why salt and spices, coffee and 
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ng solid packing and preserving, selected for dition in stoneware. A complete equip- 
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Three ways of telling its Swifts Premium 


You can always make sure of getting Swift’s Premium Ham 
when you ask for it, by looking for any of these three things 


‘The Wrapper 


This is the wrapper that guarantees 
to you that you are getting a Pre- 
mium Ham—with all its distinctive 
flavor kept in by its parchment cov- 
erings. Watch for this wrapper es- 
pecially when you buy a whole ham. 


The Brand 


This is the brand stamped on the 
skin of every Premium Ham. Look 
for it when the butcher slices ham 
for you. Be sure it is on the whole 
ham you buy—for the economical 
way to buy ham is to buy it whole. 
Bake the butt, boil the shank, and 
broil or fry the tender center slices. 


‘The‘Tag 


It is not This is the blue identification ‘“no- 
. parboiling tag’’ which is tied on the 
necessary to parboil small end of every Premium Ham. 


' Swifts Premium Hams Even though the branded part of a 


obs Premium Ham has been cut away, 
before broiling you can recognize it by this blue tag. 


or frying 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Make sure it’s Premiut 
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To make it easy for you tobecome acquainted, 
through actual experience, with the many desir- 
able features of Mirro Aluminum cooking uten- 
sils, we are making this special introductory offer 
of a standard quality Mirro Sauce Pan for 49c. 


This 114 - Quart, Straight-side, Mirro Alumi- 
num Sauce Pan is the size most used in every 
household. If it were sold in the regular way 
it would cost you $1.10. But because we know 
that once you have used a Mirro utensil you 
will always be a Mirro user, we make you the 
introductory offer of 49c. 


This 114-Quart Sauce Pan is ideal for quickly 
heating a can of vegetables, boiling eggs, for 
making delicious gravies, frostings and fillings. 
It has dozens of uses. 











A Genuine Bargain in Quality Mirro Ware 


Like all other Mirro Aluminum utensils, these 
Sauce Pans are made from pure aluminum, rolled 
again and again, in Mirro mills, to give them the 
hard, dense qualities which insure long-lasting 
service. 


Back of every Mirro Aluminum product is the 
guarantee of the world’s foremost manufacturer 
of aluminum ware, with a successful experience 
extending over nearly thirty years. 


Make sure of getting your Mirro Sauce Pan 
at the special 49c price, by going to your nearest 
dealer today. If it happens he does not have a 
stock of these pans, ask him to order them for 
you, or send 60c for a pan, parcel post prepaid. 


Here are the six special features of the Mirro 
114-Quart Straight-side Sauce Pan: 


@ One-piece hollow steel, non-rust @ Tightly rolled, sanitary bead, free © Smooth, rounded edges are easily 


handle, with thumb-notch, and eye 


for convenient hanging. Heavily @© Strong, flat-headed rivets keep the 
handle firm and secure. 


plated. Always cool. 


from dirt-catching crevices. 


cleaned. 
© Rich, lustrous, silvery Mirro finish. 


Famous Mirro trade-mark. Your 
guarantee of excellence throughout. 


* Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


Ih 
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The League for Longer Life 


(Continued from page 48) 


time pneumonia has the lowest rank, with 
the exception of diabetes. 


DATA SHOWING THE RAVAGES OF THE FIVE 
ENEMIES OF OLD AGE FOR THE REGISTRA- 
TION AREA OF THE. UNITED STATES IN 

norpe oF Fiver VFAPS roR THE TIve 
FROM i914 1U 1918 INCLUDSiIVE 
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For instance, the total number of deaths from 
pneumonia from sixty to seventy-nine inclu 
sive. for the five years from 1o14 to 10918 in 
clusive, which include all the data published 
by the Bureau of Census from the registration 
area of the United States, was 43,387 men 
and 38,746 women. This indeed is a goodly 
number, but, as will be seen, not nearly so 
great as the number from some other causes. 
For men, the greatest number of fatalities is 
from 60 to 64 inclusive, and for women from 
70 to 74 inclusive. 


Avoid Cold and Exposure 

It is interesting also to see that more old 
men than old women die of pneumonia. This 
is probably due to the fact that as pneumonia 
is a communicable disease or, perhaps better 
phrased, a germ disease, men who are exposed 
more generally than women to colds and vicis- 
situdes of the season are more likely to contract 
the disease. 

The special point which I wish to impress 
upon the old in this connection is the great 
importance of avoiding those exposures which 
may lead to pneumonia. A slight cold should 
never be neglected by an old perscn. He 
should receive at once careful attention at 
home, and medical supervision. Certain news- 
papers and some magazines carry flaming 
advertisements of how to stop a cold in twenty- 
four hours, and similar misleading information 
about the inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, throat, and bronchial tubes. 
The one who places his faith in such rislead- 
ing statements is taking his life in his hands. 
In old persons, at least, the virtues of the patent 
medicine, if they exist at all, have long since 
ceased to be effective. The old organism does 
not respond to nature’s stimulus as the younger 
organism does, and hence the power of staving 
off a cold is diminished with advancing age. 
For this reason, if for no other, one should 
not neglect even a simple cold. The inflamma- 
tion of the lung tissues in itself is not so serious 
a matter, although bad enough. The result 
of this disturbance is to produce toxins rapidly 
in the blood, so that the victim of pneumonia 
soon becomes the victim of toxemia. Influ- 
enza, which happily does not often threaten 
humanity, is all too frequently the cause of 
pneumonia. 

There are certain other disturbances which 
are introduced in other vital organs. Heart 
failure is often the immediate cause of death 
in pneumonia, or a complete cessation of the 
lunctions of the kidney, producing fatal uremia. 
Thus we see that this so-called ‘friend of old 
age” carries a triple engine of destruction, 
and all of its three activities, when exerted at 
once, are greater than the diminished vitality 
of age can withstand. 

Another so-called “friend of old age,” but 
one much milder in its aspects, is diabetes. 
The data show that among the same number 
ol people, and in the same area as noted for 
pheumonia, 11,512 men and 15,249 women died 
of diabetes within the period indicated. 
Diabetes, therefore, seeks in one respect to 
equalize the mortality, for a considerably larger 
number of women than of men die of this 


disease in old age. For both sexes the greatest 
number of fatalities occurs from 60 to 64. 
While neither diabetes nor pneumonia is, 
in any strict sense, a disease of old age, since 
they beth affect all ages, they are in one sense 
Uinedoes peculia lu ju dee ULeLause ainong 
the limited number of persons who live above 
sixty, the deaths are of so great a magnitude 
that it is difficult to point out any precaution 
except those which have already been stated 
in other articles 
Diabetes is 


peculiarly a dict disease If 


people wish to avoid it in old ave, they must so! 


order their diet from early life as particularly 
to exclude excessive amounts of sugar from 
their food. It is the general opinion among 
physicians, although not based on any definite 
dietetic data, that the increase in diabetes 
is almost measured by the increase in the 
consumption of sugar. A disease which creates 
such havoc among persons who otherwise would 
still have many years of useful existence is 
not one to be neglected. 

Another disease which loves old age, and 
to that extent may be called a “friend,” 
is cancer. 
above, the number of men who died of cancer 
was 60,420, and the number of women victims 
of the same disease 71,818. Thus, when we 
include the ravages of cancer among old people, 
we find that the immunity of women from 
pneumonia has already been overcome, for 
diabetes and cancer more than make up the 
difference. Bcth fer men and women the 
greatest number cf fatalities occur from 60 to 
64 years inclusive. 

Cancer is particularly a disease of old age, 
although by no means confined to the group 
from sixty to seventy-nine inclusive. While 
cancer is not considered as specifically heredi- 
tary in the light of most reliable statistics, it 
is undoubtedly not a local but a systemic 
disease. While its attacks are localized, and 
to that extent subject to treatment and even 
extirpation, the disease is likely to return 
either in the same, or in other lecalities. 

Cancer is one of the most mysterious of all 
diseases. Its origin has never been discovered. 
Its cause is not known. Its treatment is 
largely empirical with the exception of sur- 
gical treatment, which, of course, is well 
understood. Good effects have also doubtless 
resulted from radiant matter, especially the 
emanations of radium, and particularly in the 
beginning of the disease. Also so-called 
“inoperable cancers,” and cancers in the case 
of organs so situated that the knife can not be 
applied, have undoubtedly been benefited, 
and sometimes the disease has been aborted by 
radium treatment. 


Select Your Diet Carefully 


My purpose is not to describe treatment but, 
if possible, to induce people to live in such a 
simple and modest way, according to the rules 
of hygiene and nutrition, as to avoid those 
conditions which finally lead to the develop- 
ment of cancerous affections. Thus, I say to 
you old people that you will be much safer if 
your diet is of a simple character, if it does 
not contain too much meat, if it is free of too 
many sweets, and if it consists largely of 
fruits and succulent vegetables. The statistics 
show that the well-to-do and rich people of 
the world are more subject to cancer than the 
poor and those of limited circumstances. This 
would indicate that luxury is, perhaps, one 
of the causes of cancer. 

Another ‘‘dear friend’’ of old age is Bright’s 
disease. The statistics show that for the age- 
group under consideration 92,526 men and 
68,481 women fell victims to this form of 
nephritis. Here again it would seem that men 
are much more subject to Bright’s disease 
than women. I am of the opinion that this 
greater susceptibility of men to Bright’s 
disease is due to their greater exposure; to 
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their excessive labors; to teo close application 
to business; to the problems of financial 
trouble in which they are particularly inter- 
ested; and in general, to their.greater physical 
and mental activity leading often to the point 
of exhaustion. 

While the cause of Bright’s disease is well 
known as an inflammatory condition cf the 
tissues of the kidneys, the faults of life which 
tend to produce this condition are not so well 
understood. The outstanding condition, of 
course, is the failure of the body to utilize 
the albumin in the food, or perhaps, more par- 
ticularly the serum albumin which exists in 
the blood. This serum albumin is utilized 
in health by the tissues in building up the 
worn-out particles of nitrogenous tissues. 
In this disease it is secreted by some fault of 
metabolism due, doubtless, to the diseased 
kidney. The albuminous particles are not all 
utilized in this disease and appear in the 
urine. 

The obvious conclusion to draw from this 
condition of affairs is that men especially 
should lead a more quiet life than they are 
doing at the present time. I do not mean 
that men should withdraw from business, 
but they should withdraw from those forms 
of business which lead to conditions of excite- 
ment and extreme worry and exertion. If 
business men could withdraw from the more 
active forms of business and the great problems 
which go with them, and live a quiet pastoral 
or agricultural life, I feel certain that the 
number of victims of Bright’s disease would be 
greatly diminished. While it is idle to hope 
that the disease itself can be eliminated in 
old age, it is not unreasonable to believe that 
a more quiet method of existence would tend 
to diminish the mortality from this source. 


Live Simply and Hygienically 


We now come to the most active friend of 
old age—diseases of the circulatory system. 
Among these, organic diseases of the heart are 
by far the most numerous. ‘The statistical 
data show that of the group from sixty to 
seventy-nine inclusive, 184,045 men and 152,- 
083 women died of diseases of the circulatory 
system. Again we see that men are more 





subject to this disease than women. I can 
only say that probably the causes which I 
have given for Bright’s disease and pneumonia 
are the real causes of the greater mortality 
among old men than among old women from 
this form of disease. 

There is one thing that can be said in favor 
of heart trouble, namely, that it is probably 
the least painful and annoying form of the 
five diseases which I have enumerated. 
While diseases of the circulatory system are 
not.in any way to be considered as pleasant, 
they cause less suffering, as a rule, less disturb- 
ance of the other organic functions of the body, 
than any other of the five principal causes of 
death among the old. In fact, in heart trouble, 
death is often sudden, not attended with any 
suffering at all, and comes very nearly being 
a choice, if one should like to choose the 
method of his taking off, than other forms of 
death which are likely to occur. 

This is no place to: consider either the cause 
or the treatment of heart trouble. As is well 
knewn, the hardening of the arteries is a very 
common form of circulatory disturbances, 
and many cf the heart troubles come directly 
as a result of the extra exertion which the 
heart is called upon to perform in driving 
blocd through the inelastic channels. The 
back pressure on the heart, due to this effort, 
is always mere cr less injurious. At the same 
time, I can not avoid calling attention to the 
fact that less exhausting exercise, physical and 
mental, is highly important in avoiding this 
disease, and also in prolonging life when once 
it has been established. A peaceable and quiet 
existence, the avoidance of extraordinary 

| physical effort, getting up and lying down 
| slowly, mounting a staircase gently, not run- 
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ning after the street-cars or engaging in any 
excessive physical or mental effort, are all 
means of mitigating the disease and of ex- 
tending life. 

I can not close this article without entering 
my protest against the sentiment which exists 
too often among the younger members of 
humanity, to the effect that the old people are 
in the way. No attitude of youth could be less 
excusable. Age is the brake upon the speed of 
human life. The counsel of the old is nearly 
always wise. The activities of age are more 


fruitful in proportion to the amount of exer- — 
tion given, because of greater skill in whatever 7 


the old person does. So long as the mental 
and physical faculties remain practically in- 
tact, there is no limit to the usefulness of old 
age. 

It is true that the more useful old perme 


there are, the fewer are the opportunities for — 


the younger persons to gain a place. But 
what right has a young person to the preroga- 
tives of age? 
favor, and youth may well learn to wait. It 
is not at all commendable for youth to envy 
activities of the old. There are too few grand- 
mothers and grandfathers in the land. There 
are too few gray hairs in any public assemblage. 
There are too few wrinkled faces and hands to 
be seen on the streets and in the homes. 
There is too little wise counsel for the hot- 
headed youth of the land. There is no greater 
blessing than the grandmother or grandfather 
of a reasonable degree of mental and physical 
activity, and who is not a burden in any way 
upon the progress of the young. 

One great purpose of the League for Longer 
Life is to make it evident that sixty is not the 
beginning of old age. If we can postpone the 
beginning of old age until seventy, the princi- 
pal purpose of the League will have been 
accomplished. 


When Does Old Age Begin? 


There is a biological change which justifies 
fixing the age of sixty as the demarcation in 
general between youth and old age. While 
this is a general rule, there are, of course, 
many exceptions to it. It will take a long 
while to get it out of the minds of the people 
in general that a man-at sixty is not old. The 
League for Longer Life will have done its 
perfect work if we are able to demonstrate 
to the people that sixty-five is a much better 
age of demarcation than sixty. 

Biologically, the beginning of the opales- 
cence of the protoplasm marks the advent of 
old age. Whenever the limpidity of the tissues 
of the body is diminished by beginning solidi- 
fication, we might as well recognize the fact 
that old age has come upon us. This biological 
mark nevertheless is no sign of the ending of 
usefulness. It may be, on the other hand, the 
sign of the most useful period of life. 

It is not the object of the League for Longer 
Life to produce old men and women who are 
burdens upon themselves, their friends, and 
society. There is no advantage to humanity 
from the point of view of mere efficiency of 
keeping alive those who are no longer able to 
contribute to the general good. There 1s 
now of necessity, and always will be, a number 
of old persons of this kind. They exist be- 
cause of sentiment, of sympathy and philan- 
thropy, and as the recipients of all these ex- 
pressions of higher manhood and womanhood, 
they have their own place. It would be a 
sad day for the world if all persons who needed 
help should cease to exist. It would crush 
out of humanity one of the noblest sentiments 
which animate it. ; 

Thus, the helpless among the old have their 
usefulness which it is hard to describe and 
yet would be unwise to deny. Nevertheless, 
the ideal old man of the League for Longer 
Life is an old man rich in experience, as little 
burdensome as possible to self and friends, 
full of wise counsel, and the object of the splen- 
did devotion of those near and dear to him. 


Youth has everything in its — 
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